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LITERARY PANORAMA. 


For APRIL, 1808. 


INVASION OF INDIA. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON THE ANNEX- 
ED MAP OF HINDOUSTAN, WHICH IS 
COLOURED TO REPRESENT THE DIFFER- 
ENT STATES AND POWERS OF THAT 
COUNTRY, 

Circumstances, of which we have 
anxiously availed ourselves for the Lenefit 
of our readers, have placed in our hands 
information of the most interesting nature, 
and of unimpeachable authenticity, on the 
subject of the Expedition to India ly the 
Russian and French armies. That expe- 
dition, we have no hesitation in Lelieving, 
is in progress ; and so are measures, to 
render it abortive. We would not assume 
the tone of fool-hardy confidence as to its 
final result; though we confess that our 
anxiety on the subject is not extreme. 
“ The road to London,” said the reporter 
Eschasseriaux, “ lies through the East In- 
dies.” It may Le so ; yet our enemies may 
find it not only a tedious and toilsome, ex- 
pensive and Lloody, but an endless road. 
The magnitude of the olject must plead 
our excuse for deviating from our custom, 
in placing this article, lhe first in our 
Number ; as we could not answer it to ore 
selves, nor to that confidence with which 
we have been treated ly the public, had 
we given this communication any but the 
most conspicuous situation. 

This plan was presented to the Empress 
Catherine I]. at a time when her polities 
were, or affected to Le, estranged from the 
favour which she kad shewn to the British 
nation, It was further fostered by the 
Emperor Paul, and has been matured be- 
tween Buonaparté and Alexander. 

Vou. IV. (Lit. Pun, April, 1808.) 


The Map presented to the reader is the 
same as that prefixed to the East India Re- 
gister and Directory* ; it has, therefore, 
the advantage of being officially corsect. 

The British territories are boundes on 
the east by the Ferests ot Aracan ; 
so that the lower parts of the Burhampoo-~ 
tra, as well as of the Ganges, are included 
in the dominions of the Company. It 
will be observed, that these rivers rise from 
the same mountains, and almost frum the 
same springs; but one takes an easierly, 
the other a westerly, course. Happily, 
the British provinces follow the course of 
the Ganges, for the countries adjacent to 
the Burhampootra, are reported io be ve- 
ry unhealthy. Advancing up the Ganges, 
the countries on both sides of the river to 
Benares, belonged to the Company, in the 
time and under the governmentof Mr, 
tings; from that city upwards, Oude, 
Agra, the Rohileund, &c. including Delhi, 
up to the banks of the Setlige, the British 
arms have penetrated, in, and since the 
year 1801, and these are in alliance with 
the Company, though the Company be 
not the sovereign. ‘The Setlige is the 
boundary of the country appertaining to 
the Seiks, whose dominion extends from 
thence to the very borders of Cashmere : 
it is bounded on the west. by the Indus, 
down which river it extends nearly half 
way from Moultan to its mouth, As the 
country of the Seiks is intersected by ma- 
ny rivers, and diversified with many 
mountains, it forms in fact the barrier be- 
tween Persia and Hindoostan. These peo- 
ple are of modern origin, and have not 
long occupied such extensive dominions, 


* We refer onr readers, and particularly such 
as have relatives in India, to this very useful 
publication, which gives the particulars of ail 
the European and Native Regiments in the 
East India Company's service. 
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Their ed has never been fully tried. 
The rattas, indeed, have invaded 


them, to their own loss, and severe dis- 


co.nfiture; but hitherto they have not 
been seriously engaged with Europeans. 
If they unite in opposing with vi- 
gour the inroads of the Russo-Gallic inva- 
ders, who must pass through their coun- 
try, the conflict will be of the most trou- 
blesome and dangerous kind to the advan- 
cing army. The power of the Seiks is 
amply sufficient to retard, whether or not, 
it may prove uate to repel, the forces 
sent for India. If on the contrary, the 
Seiks should unite with Zemaun Shah, of 
Cabul, and favour the invader, it will be 
injurious to the British, inasmuch as 
such an event, would effectually prevent 
the British from posting troops in this 
country, where they would be of infinite 
service; and the enemy would be enabled 
to pass the rivers, the defiles, and gor- 
ges of the mountains, and other dangerous 
places, not only with safety, but even 
with ease, and with losses comparatively 
so small, as not to deserve notice in an un- 
dertaking of’such magnitude. 

An army moving up the Ganges, from 
Bengal, would be liable to whatever dis- 
advantages were intended it, by the Mah- 
ratta State of Berar, an irruption from 
which, consisting as it would do, of horse, 
would take an army going north west, in 
flank, and as it advanced, would be able 
to cut off its communication with Bengal. 
The disposition of the Rajah of Berar, is 
not, at present, such as to lead to the ex- 
— of this treachery, unless the 

‘reach have corrupted him. Nor does 


the policy of the Mahratta states lead them 


to desire the aggrandizement of the Seiks. 
It may, therefore, be inferred without 
hazard, that these powers will not cordial- 
ly unite. The territory of Malwa is di- 
vided between the Mahratta chiefs, Hol- 
kar, tothe west, and Scindea to the east. 
These would, no doubt, rejoice in any 
calamity that might befall the British 
arms, and nothing would please them bet- 
ter than to assist in such an affair; but 
these chiefs have not long since felt the 
weight of the Company's power, and they 
may be expected to look forward to con- 

uences, in case of failure, which, they 
inust well know, would be severe. 

It is not situation only that gives impor- 
tance to these country powers: the nature 
of the troops they furnish, and the habits 
ef those troops, are of great consequence, 
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The Mahrattas are horsemen; of preda- 
tory habits, extremely rapid in their mo- 
tions, fierce, vindictive, and agile. The 
forced marches which some of their ar- 
mies have made, when pushed by urgen- 
cy, are among the extraordinary efforts of 
warfare. And the great extent of their 
country, which forms a line of several 
hundreds of miles, not very distant, to 
such troops, from the course of the Gan- 
es, will put into the hands of these peo- 
ple, if united, under an active chief, the 
balance of power between the conflicting 
parties, and, consequently, the welfare of 
India. We must always bear in mind, that 
the power of government is usually in the 
hands of professors of the Mahometan faith. 

But litde apprehensions are entertained 
of the powers north of the British pos- 
sessions. The population of these coun- 
tries is not very dense, neither are they 
combined under chiefs capable of bringing 
great bodies of them into the field. As 
soldiers they are brave, but ill disciplined. 
Their country is strong, mountainous, and 
woody for the most part, but much of it 
is, to Europeans, very unhealthy, 

Our readers will observe the distance 
of the army of Madras from the scene of 
action: together with the still greater 
distance ot the forces on the coast of Mala- 
bar. In fact, these establishments could 
be depended on for nothing girther than 
that assistance to the general effect which 
is always afforded by maintaining a ready 
attitude, and a good countenance. 

The army in Bombay, and Surat, sur- 
rounded as those countries are by Mahratta 
states of dubious fidelity to their engage- 
ments, could not be much diminished 
with safety to the countries they occupy ; 
and any advesice towards the north would 
be attended with difficulty as well as with 
danger. But the sea is open to the enter- 
prise of these troops, and of this advantage 
they cannot be deprived. In short, the 
maritime superiority of the Company, 
enables it to derive advantages from all its 
resources, and to render them effectual to 
the general and great purpose, that of de- 
feating the intentions of the enemy. 

Our Map will enable our readers to 
draw other inferences for themselves, 
We shall, no doubt, have repeated occa- 
sions to refer to it, and we presume it will 
be found extremely us-tul on a variety of 
occasions besides the present. The follow- 
ing disquisition at once illustrates it tur- 
ther, and is illustrated by it, 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROJECTED IN- 
VASION OF INDIA BY THE FRENCH, 
RUSSIANS, AND PERSIANS. 


Certainly the minds of sovereigns who 
are men of business, are the depositories 
of their own plans, which it is in their 
pleasure to conceal or to promulgate, Mi- 
litary sovereigns, especially, who have felt 
the importance of secrecy, in the com- 
mand of armies, may well be supposed to 
be extremely jealous of suttering their re- 
solutions to transpire. Much less will 
they digulge a scheme, when it con- 
cerns the dominions of other states, and 
involves the welfare of those, whether 
friends or enemies, at whose expence they 
intend to aggrandize themselves. We 
shall, therefore, introduce our comments 
on the plan, now no secret to Europe, for 
assaulting and oversetting the British pow- 
er in India, by an overland attack, by de- 
claring that our knowledge of the inten- 
tions of Russia on this subject, is derived 
from the late Emperor Paul himself. Du- 
ring his short reign, that monarch paid 
great attention to this project ; and, more 
than once in our hearing, avowed his posi- 
tive determination of putting it into exe- 
cution. This is saying enough for our 
present purpose, 

To suppose that any mischief of which 
Britain was the object should exist, with- 
out the participation of Buonaparté, would 
be to defame his character, and to dimi- 
nish the of/igations under which this 
country lies to his animosity and envy. 
Yet, we shall not affect to affirm with 
equal precision, what part in this adven- 
ture, is undertaken by our arch-enemy, or 
to know the very words of the conventions 
ayteed to at Tilsit. Our private informa- 
tion (from an intelligent foreigner, of 
whose friendship for our work we have 
had numerous demonstrations) was the 
same for sulstance with that promulgated 
by authority in this country; with these 
remarkable words attached to it: “ Your 
country, Sir, could not do otherwise than 
it has done, if it intended to escape the 
most powerful combination (snare) ever 
luid for it.” 

We have already hinted, (Comp. Pano- 
rama, Vol. IIf. p. 1108] that we under- 
stood the assistance to be furnished by 
Vrance to Russia, in the first instance, 
consists in orricers; but this does not 
exclude dnfrigue, of which those oflicers 
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are in fact the instruments. Buonaparté 
has sent his emissaries to the Persian 
court; and the Persian court has returned 
compliments and presents, answerable to 
his own. The Persian court is, in facet, 
the center from whence this expedition, if 
undertaken, must be supported; and we 
presume that a slight review of such inva- 
sions of India from this quarter, as have 
heretofore been effected, may contribute 
essentially to the better ascertaining what 
credit is due to present rumours. 

India nay be considered as a promon- 
tory lying between the river Indus on the 
west, (say jong. 70) and the Burhampootra 
on the east (say long. 95) extending 
southward to N, lat. 9, but united on the 
north to Tartary, on the north east to 
Cashgur and Cabulistar, and on the west, 
bat across the river Indus, to Persia. 

We have very little hesitation in placing. 
the original India on the north west side 
of the head of the Indus, i.e. the most 
easterly province of the Persian empire : 
called by the Persians, ‘‘ the East,” or even 
India;"’ (Esther i. 1. viii.Q) for, we 
haye no reason to think, that the Persian 
empire, even when at its greatest height, 
ever established a permanent dominion 
over any province of the present Hindoo- 
stan. 

As the Brahmins of India say that they 
came into this country from the north 
west, and by the pass of Hurdwar, we 


/ might consider this passage as the first ac- 
| knowledged intercourse, irraption rather, 
from Persia to India. But, as we have 
'ne authentic memorials whereby to state 
this event historicaliy, we shall direct 
| Our attention to cases more analogous to 
the object of the present paper. 
Alexander of Macedon, whom his par- 
| tizans dignified with the title Great, was 
| intent on raising himself to the honours 
\of Divinity: for he had discovered that 
sundry movtals like himself, had effected 
| this distinction *. 


* We are not to ~~ that Alexander 


was foolish enough to fancy the possibility, 
that he could be received as one of the ancient 
twelve Great Gods of the Heathen: the most ' 
he could expect, would be, as actually took 
place in Egypt, that le should be received as 
the thirteenth deity, and associated with those 
of the upperrank. But he knew, that Her- 
cules, Theseus, and other heroes, in 
length of time, by a process not absolutely 
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Stimulated by such surpassing ambition, 
this warrior attempted hy conquest to ex- 
tend his dominion, and confirm his autho- 
rity: Having overcome the Persian power, 
he carried his arms eastward, to India. | 
The ditticulties he had to encounter dispi- 
rited his army, and after having made an 
" entrance into Hindoostan he wasobligedto 
relinquish his design, Yet, Alexander, 
who levied 30,000 troops in the 
neighbouring countries, who accompanied 
his army in person, and who at the fur- 
thest could obtain supplies of all kinds, 
from his established dominions in Persia, 
had many advantages which have been 
thought very material in such underta- 
kings. Alexander died more than 300 
years before A. D. 

What the military ardour of the Gre- 
cian hero could not accomplish, was ef- 
fected by that torrent-like vigour, which 
not seldom-2ccompanics the burst of a no- 
vel superstition. ‘lhe disciples of Maho- 
met, ‘ere the close of the fourth century, 
from the rise of their religion, had spread 
themselves over the East, and after over- 
running Persia, had se¢t/ed their power in 
the kingdom of Ghizni, in the provinces 
of Chorasarand Cabul, adjoining to the 
north of India, The locality of this esta- 
blishment gave them infinite advantages 
for invading this tempting region. They 
could select the most proper time, or em- 
brace the most promising opportunity : 
they were sure of a retreat if defeated, and 
could renew those armies which might be 
cut off, 

The Mahometan spirit of propagating 
religion by the sword, animated Mahomed 
. the first, who, on his accession to the 

throne of Ghizni, vowed the subjugation 
and conversion of the Hindoos. At the 
commencement of the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, he began to execute 
‘this vow ; and in the course of twenty 
years he invaded [India twelve times; de- 
lighting in desolation and carnage, and 
calling ons heaven to reward his zeal and 
piety! His Jast irruption ended A. D. 
1020. Succeeding Mahometan leaders 
after innumerable combats, and incalcula- 


unlike the beatification and canonization of 
saints, in the Roman charch, been promoted 
from simple honours to absolute wership: 
especially in the temples erected to their me- 
mory. The worship of Alexander the Great 
egntinued to the doys cf Alexander Severus. 
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ble loss of lives, penetrated still further 
into India, and the hallowed city of Be- 
nares was stormed and pillaged, about 
A.D. 1204. The seat of government was 
removed from Benares to Delhi; and 
Bengal was subdued by the Mahometan 
arms in 1225. The mountains, however, 
continued to resist. 

In 1231, an invader, from another 
quarter, the famous Zengis Khan, direct- 
ed his efforts to India, and so far succeed- 
ed as to reduce the provinces west of the 
Indus. But, in 1306, Alla, the nephew 
of Feroz If. who had made his way to the 
throne by the murder of his uncle, extend- 
ed his power over the northern provinces 
of the Deecan ; and added to the Mussul- 
man empire, more than half of the great 
Southern Peninsula. 

Tamerlane, the lineal descendant of 
Zengis Khan, after having desolated the 
north of Asia, turned his arms to the 
south, and marched from Samarcand to 
the Jallali, one of the most westerly 
branches of the Indus, where he arrived 
about the end of 1598. He proceeded 
down the river to the confluence of the 
Jimbo and Chinab: here be passed the 
river on a bridge of boats. On one occa- 
sion Tamerlane commanded his prison- 
ers to be slain, and in less than an hour, 
one hundred thousand Hindoos were mas- 
sacred '—under pretence of glory toGod, 
and the propagation of religion! From 
this instance our readers may infer the 
pain we spare them, in describing the ex- 
pedition of Tamerlane ina single word as 
a scene of blood, At length, he quitted 
Hindoostan, without retaining his con- 
quest. 

But the invasion of India most entitled 
to attention under the present circum- 
stances, is that of Nadir Shah, of Persia, 
in 1737. He first secured Candahar ; and 
quieted the Afghans; being then invited 
by rebels at Delhi; he crossed the Indus, 
and moved on to Lahore, and to Sirhind, 
Jan.8, 1738. He attacked and defeated 
the Indian army before Delhi: which ca- 
pital he gave up to plunder. He quitted 
Delhi, May 4, 1739. The country through 
which be had advanced being totally deso- 
lated by his troops, he was obliged to take 
another route in his return to Persia. We 
shall adduce a few particulars of this re- 
turn, as they may explain somewhat of 
the nature of the country that lies be- 
tween Persia and India, 
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In the month of May the sun's rays} once? Ifyes, itis much more consider- 
were so exceedingly hot and powerful, | able than we have suspected :—if no, but 


and the wind so scorching, that the Per- 
sians, being unaccustomed to such wea- 
ther, were unable to support the fa- 
tigue, and great numbers of men anid cat- 
tle expired.—When arrived at the Chi- 
nab, so soon as the bridge was formed, 
the inhabitants, who on the approach of 
the Persian army had fled to the mountains, 
came in the middle of the night, and 
throwing large trees into the river, the 
rapidity of the stream carried them with 
such violence against the beats, that the 
chains which held them together were 
broken, and a great number of people pe- 
rished. Nadir was, therefore, forced to 
pass his army over this river in boats, 
which detained him several days.—Du- 
ring his march the rains set in: and, had 
he been detained a month longer, the 
mountains of Cabul would have been im- 
passable, on account of the snow.—Did 
not arrive at Cabul till Nov. 20, 173y.— 
A great proportion of the Shah’s plander 
of Delhi, was lost in the rivers he passed. 
—His artillery was conveyed with great 
difficulty. —OfF the elephants that he took 
away, the greater part died, on the march. 

We shall endeavour to direct the infor- 
mation afforded by these instances, to the 
examination of those plans against India ; 
which we have every reason to expect will 
Le carried into execution by the combined 
power of France and Russia. 

From all these instances of invasion, it 
appears thatthe scene of decisive conflict 
was inthe advance to Delhi, and that India 
was saved or lost, by events that took place 
in the district of the ** Five Rivers,” (or the 
Panjab :) which rising in the east, and 
running westward, fall into the Indus. 

Nadir Shah made Candahar the place 
of general assembly for his army, when 
advancing against India; and it is under- 
stood, that if the troops of Russia proceed 
by a route diiferent from that adopted by 
the troops of France, yet that beth armies 
will unite at Candahar. 

We consider the Russians as desirous of 
pursuing a more northerly course, than 
the French: and assembling their army 
at Astracan. So far is easy: but, can 
transport-shipping to convey 40,000 men, 
with artillery and ammunition be procured 
at Astracan -——Does the commerce of the 
Caspian Sea, furnish five or six hundred 
siout vessels, to convey the whole army at 


| if there must be several divisions, what 


management can prevent a fatal loss of 
time, while the avant corps of the army 
halts for the rear? We grant, however, 
that the heavy baggage and stores are sent 
by water, from Astrakan to Astrabad, 
from north to south of the Caspian Sea. 
Another army may march by Derbend, 
cross the Kar and Arras, among other 
rivers, pass safely through Resched, 
which no army yet ever did, and arrive 
at Astrabad by land:—this route is 
mountainous, fatiguing, and unhealthy. 
Resched is proverbially said by the Per- 
sians, to be too bad for even the Angel of 
Death to delight in, Which way soever 
conducted, this passage will consume a 
long time, and if the whole which quits 
Astrakan unites at Astrabad, better for- 
tune will attend this expedition than is 
commion to armies. 

The Russian force with its stores being 
arrived at Astrabad, every stage which it 
advances, it is completely in the power of 
the Persians, It can hardly in its march 
to Candahar, carry sufficient provisions for 
the whole of its consumption, even sup- 
posing they were procurable at Astrabad : 
and the country into which it proceeds, 
cannot supply the sudden demand. It ap- 
pears from Olivier’s Travels, the last that 
are published descriptive of Persia; that 
that country is ill cultivated; and that the 
deserts of its provinces increase in exteut. 
For food, then, this army must depend on 
stores previously collected; which will be 
both costly,and troublesome to the com- 
missariat. If left to Persian promptitude, 
India is safe. 

In the mean time, a French army may 
be prosecuting its march, by a more 
southerly route. The most convenient, 
if Messteurs les diables Anglois did not 
prevent it, would be to go by sea to 
Alexandretta, and taking the road from 
Aleppo to Mosul *, to make for Ispahan. 
But this sea-route being exposed to a vi- 
sit trom some of the Collingwoods, or 
the ‘Thornboroughs of the British fleet, 


* When Buonaparté invaded Egypt, there 
were not 5,000 troops capable of any kind ot 
resistanee in the whole country, from Alexan- 
dretta to Mosul: nor could that number have 
been assembled in time to oppose his passage. 
We have this fact from the journal of a Dritish 
officer on the spot. 
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the French must either march from Po- 
Jand, to the Black Sea, and cross it in 
shipping, or from Dalmatia by way of | 
Constantinople, where they would have a 
route principally by Jand. That Constan- 
tinople is to e taken, we have no doubt; 
but iz is not yet taken: and by some lucky 
chance the craggy mountains between 
Dalmatia and the Bosphorus, may present 
uw ithought of rnggedness to French consti- 
tutions, If the route by the Black Sea be 
preferred, the same question as to the pos- 
sibility of procuring shipping, occurs with 
respect to this sea, as to the Caspian, 
Admitting, then, in order to combine 
all chances, that the French army should 
be divided into two, or more, corps, of 15 
or 20,000 men each, and that these tra- 
verse the province of Diarbekr, proceed- 
ing towards Persia; they will certainly 
find some parts of their route plentiful ; 
but others are nearly barren, They must 
reckon on carrying provisions of all kinds 
(even water cccasionally) with them ; and 
when they are arrived at Ispahan, they 
will be sure to lose time, and much time 
too, in necessary attendance on the Shah 
and his ministers, Directly as they are 
in Persia the followers of the army will be 
a perpetual plague: they will consume 
the produce of the country, and in vain 
may the strangers wish their absence. But 
granting that all difficulties are overcome, 
we would ask, what probable number of 
men fit to encounter the ‘hardships of a 
campaign will start from Candahar for In- 
dia? No uncommon mortality or disabili- 
ty in a European army, without secing tie 
enemy, isone man in four, at theend of 
twelve months; but, on a march of such 
continuance, such perplexities, such sud- 
den, repeated and extreme changes of cli- 
mate, from heat to cold, &c. such varia- 
tions in food, water, and accommodations, 
we may reckon the disability at one half | 
of the whole, Andin what condition will 
the remainder be? Wern dowa by fa- 
tigue: jaded, disheartened and feeble. 
How often will they have cursed the Em- | 


peror, whose iron crowned head and siony | 
heart, had sent them so long a journey | 
from their native homes,—to do what? | 
[t is by no means credible that 40,000 ! 
Europeans in one army will quit Canda- 


har, to passthe Indus But, the moment 
they pass the Indus, their military labours 
begin. To these they have hitherto been | 
strangers: we shall, nevertheless, waft 


them across the Indus, with some loss only. 
They bear down on Attock. This is 
a place just below where the rivers which 
rise in the east, fall into the Indus. The 
river is here of considgrable width, dan- 
gerous; and here they will meet with a 
corps of British tioops, posted to receive 
them. If they avoid this passage by ta- 
king an easterly course, they will have five 
rivers to cross instead of one; if they 
move west, not only does the river in- 
crease in magnitude, depth, and rapidity, 
but they approach a country where the 
fever of the climate is no respecter of per- 
sons: and, after all, they will have to en- 
counter a British army stationed at Moul- 
tan, or another at Lahore: on one of 
which the advanced corps at Attock would 
fall back, supposing it to be under the ne- 
cessity of retreating. And these armies 
will be composed of troops accustomed 
to the climate, abundantly supplied with 
every thing, and in full vigour for battle. 

_ We may now examine the British pow- 
er that isto oppose these inyaders. The 
utmost that the Company can spare is 
60,000 troops: a body that will be made 
up of three divisions. First, the Bengal, 
or rather, the Ganges division : including 
the provinces along that river. Secondly, 
the Bombay division, which advancing by 
Surat towards Moultan, approaches a 
junction with the former: and, thirdly, 
whatever can be spared from Madras and 
its adjacencics ; which probably will be 
the Icast effective of the three. 

But, we strougly insist on placing FIRST 
OF ALL, a naval force moving on the In- 
dus, and the rivers, consisting of eigut or 
ten floating batteries, manned by British 
sailors, for the most part. In our opinion 
this species of force has hitherto been too 
much overlooked: yet, from its moveable 
nature, combined with a knowledge of the 
passages, and the customary intrepidity of 
those eng ged in it, we are convinced it 
would occasion great perplexity among 
the French generals. It would take all 
their operations in flank; and would ef- 
fectually prevent their retreat, in case of 
disaster. Jt would also be terrible to their 
partizans among the natives, whose towns 
it could destroy with ease. As the know- 
ledge that these rivers are navigable, suf- 
ficiently for this purpose, is not general, 
we shall adduce seme testimony to the 
fact, from Mr. Arrowsmith’s large Map 
of the Course of the Indus. 
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“© The river Indus admitted of an un- 
‘* interrupted navigation from the (sea up 

the] Gulph of Cutch, to Lahore ; for 

vessels of near 200 tons: a distance of 
about 760 geographical miles.” ‘* Scy- 
lax built vessels and sailed down the 

Indus,” on the Cow, or Cowmull Ri- 

ver, which joins the Indus about lat. 32 

45, almost three degrees higher than 

the branch which communicates with 

Lahore, ‘ Alexander built vessels on 
the Hydaspes, now Jhylum or Bebut 

River,” in about the same latitude, but 

on a branch of the Indus, which is but 

small in comparison with the main ri- 

ver. From lat. 33 to 34, the river In- 
“« dus was three quarters of a mile, to a 
mile across, in July, 1783.” 

If we may take the army which van- 
quished Tippoo Saib, as an instance, the 
proportion of Europeans in the British ar- 
my would be about one-fourth part of the 
whole. That army was composed of 
Cavalry 
Artillery 
European Infantry 
Native lafantry 


Detachment under Col. Roberts.. 6,530 

To this must be added the Bombay ar- 
my, under Gen, Stuart, composed of 
6,420 men, Making in all about 34,000 
troops. 

These troops we rank generally as fit to 
eppose the European strength of the 
enemy: the auxiliaries on each side, 
may perhaps be considered as balancing 
each other in military merit. The French, 
no doubt, intend to derive assistance 
from Persia: but Persia is too weak 
to afford much assistance ; yet, beside 
adyenturers, it may furnish 20,000 
horse,—byt destitute of European  dis- 
cipline, Zemaug Shah sovereign of 
Cabul, must be reckoned French, also ; 
as appears evidently from his correspon- 
dence with Tippoo Saib, to whom he 
writes, “ As the object of your well-di- 
** rected mind is the destruction of the 

infidels (the British,] and the extension 

of the faith of the Prophet, please 

God we shall soon march with our 

conquering army to wage war with the 

infidels and polytheists, and to free 
* those regions from the contamination of 


by the French, Russians, and Persians. 
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‘ these shameless tribes, with the edge 
of the sword ; so that the inhabitants 
of those regions may be restored to 
comtort and repose : be therefore per- 
fectly satisfied in this respect.” ‘Lhis 

sovereign may furnish 50,000 plunderers. 

From his situation, his coalition is an 

accession of strength. Nevertheless, the 

power most to be dreaded, in case of 
imminent danger, is that of the Seiks. 

This people occupy the district of the 

“ Five Rivers” (the Panjab), and were 

they heartily in combination with Ze 

maun Shah, they might greatly facilitate 
the passage of troops through their coune 
try, as well as impede any advanced posts 
of British at Attock. But the Seiks are 
to be purchased; and will sell their 
strength to the first party that bids for it. 

It is true, moreover, that the Afghan 
powers which occupy many passes in the 
mountainous regions, are opponents to 
Persia ; and it is enough for Persia to take 
one side, to determine them to take the 
other. They are formidable troops to 
the Asiatics. 

The French will find the Mahrattas 
very difficult to be moved in force : but 
if their intrigues could accomplish this, 
it would throw great weight into their 
scale. An extensive insurrection in any 
other part of India would materially 
assist their proceedings. The political 
disposition of British power, therefore, 
should be, to keep the Mahrattas quiet, 
as they are at present ; tosecure the Seiks, 
and by their means, to advance a corps 
of observation to Attock: were it pose 
sible to push forward a body to Cabul 
to dispute the mountains between Cabul 
and Balk, theenemy would have seven 
or eight hundred miles of fighting, among 
most rugged mountains, rapid rivers, 
and dangerous allies, before they are 
rived at the grand stationary armies of 
the British; which would not fail to 
oppose them effectually, either at 
Lahore or Moultan. The French, no 
doubt, bring artillery with . them ; 
for if not, how. should they oppose the 
British artillery? And if they do, the 
delay this draught will occasion, will 
prove very serious. In fact, their greate 
est enemy of all, is Time, and the 
seasons, which he governs with absolute 
sway. If they attempt to accomplish 
this undertaking in one season, they will 
be so straitened for time, that, the mere 
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stoppage of their advance for a month, by | the same principle, assuming that the 
whatever impediments, will confound French ambassador at the Persian court is 
their aitempt. We have seen that the | charged with the commission for this 
conquerors of India resided in countries purpose and loaded with money, he may 


adjacent ; they could assemble all their | be occupied in retaining Persian adven- 


preparations in a complete state, before 
they actually made any demonstrations. 
They could command supplies, and 
enforce their requisitions on the coun- 
tries around those through which they 
passed. hese advantages will not be 
enjoyed by the French; they must pay, 


insome shape or other, for what they | 


consume ; a scaaty supply would be 
fatal to them, and pretences to justify a 


scanty supply would never be wanting—_ 


not for one moment in the whole passage. 
They must pay for the cattle necessary 
for their draught: and these will be 
liable to an irreinediable mortality. They 


will be subject to pillage. from those | 
whom they cannot avoid entrustiog with | 


their stores; andthe opportunities for 
pillage and disaster combined will be 
jnvumerable, among the mountains es- 
pecially. The Russian troops, the 
Cossacks, ang Calmucks, with other 


hordes, ave beiter adapted to this journey, | 


end were there no rivers to cross, nor 
any regular force, increasing as they 
edvanced, stationed behind those rivers, 
they might, unquestionably, penetrate 
into Hindoostan: but, to suppose that 
‘these irregniars, however apt for pre- 


datory wariare, could support the intense | 


heats, end the perpetual rains of India, 


yet afterwards meet British troops in the | 


pilched field, is ridiculous. 


~ We kvew the French so well, that we | 


incline to think they will let the first 
talk of this scheme subside before they 
appear to execute it: they will in the | 


turers, in causing the route to be strictly 
surveyed, in preparing passages, and 
_ constructing bridges, in sending emissaries 
| (the greatest charge of all) among the 
native powers, and in smoothening the 
difficulties of this undertaking. In the 
mean while, Russia may collect stores at 
Astrakan, and forward them by every 
conveyance to Astrabad, and from thence 
to Candahar, lefore the troops advance 
into Persia Hereby, there may be 
formed a grand depot of military ne- 
_cessaries, and the troops will be relieved 
| from their charge. This is fully enough 
for one season: and if neither the 
Persians nor the British should be tempted 
to seize this depot, then the rapid ad- 
vance of the army in several divisions, 
| Russian, and French, would become a 
subject of close reflection to our governors 
in India, We, therefore, give it as our 
decided opinion, that the northern en- 
| trance of India may be rendered a scene 
of conflict, of which India is the object. 
The banks of the Indus may become 
| witnesses of Europeans from the north 
engaging Europeans from the south ; 
both parties having quitted their native 
countries, distant some thousands of miles, 
to wage war in those inhospitable re- 
| gions. The most extraordinary instance, 
surely ! of the extent, the folly, and 
even the guilt of human ambition! What 
a spectacle to the continent of Asia 
and to the whole globe! What a reproach 
on the madman of the west ! 

The advantages of a communication 


roean while be preparing the way, and! by sea, and of the reception. of rein- 
removing obstacles; then, suddenly, | forcements will always be on the side of 
when they suppose British vigilance to be | the British: and we may hint that an 
julied, they will attempt to accomplish expedition, i7f in force, from Bombay 
the undertaking by the rapidity of their , for Bassera, or the head of the Persian 
movements. We repeat, “ Supposing | Gulf, wouldafforda very sufficient plea 
« British vigilance to be lulled”—Let | tothe Persian Emperor for keeping his 
this sentence be strongly retained in the | troops at home, to defend their own 
memory. Tn fact, we have seen the! country. Infact, there are points on 
French avow their plans a corsiderable | this coast of which advantage might be 
time before they executed them: of | taken to support some of his opponents ; 
which their late conduct towards Portugal | which would speedily convince the Shah 
is an instance. France disclosed her in- | that sound policy dictated the utter re- 
tention of invacing Portugal in the | fusal of permission to any strangers 
Summer of 1805, but did not fulfil) whatever to pass through his country, 
this intention till the close of 1807. On with views inimical to Britain, Perhaps, 
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in the event of the invading army ad- 
vancing into Persia, the detaching of a 
fleet, with jand forces on board, to effect 
a landing as near as might be to Jspahan, 
would be no contemptible maneeuvre in 
defending fndia. 

Atany rate, this would distract the at- 
tention of the Shah: and tend to create a 
jealozsy of his new inmates. In fact, he 
might be placed in a situation by no means 
enviable, if a British force could penetrate 
into the mountains of Cabul, and keep up 
a correspondence the east with unset- 
tled subjects, and his rivals ; while another 
armament \uvading his western territo- 
ries by sea, laid hi: under the necessity of 
keeping up a fu: > to oppose them, at a 
part of his kingaom so distant from the 
former, that no.communication could be 
maintained between his armies. 

We have stated already that the conflict 
which would involve the fate of India, 
would probably take place to the North of 
Delhi: but, even if the enemy should ob- 
tain possession of that city, they would 
not have conquered India. In advancing 
southward they would tind an increasing 
resistance ; while their distance from sup- 
plies of an efiective description,—their 
European supplies—would increase, and 
the difficulties of repairing their losses 
would be augmented in propcrtion, at 
every advance. Their progress down the 
Ganges would be slow, in the face of a 
British army disputing the ground inch by 
inch, and whose Josses might be made 
good by reinforcements, toa certainty. 

We reason thus, on the supposition that 
the country powers continue peaceable 
and loyal. That the French will endea- 
vour to render them discontented, and ini- 
mical, is to be expected. They may suc- 
ceed in this: as report states that they 
have succeeded if alienating the Shah of 
Persia. We believe that no adequate cause 
is known for this alienation; neither may 
any adequate cause be known for aliera- 
tion of politics in the courts of India ; but 
if events should prove the fact, the mis- 
fortune to Britain would be the same. 

We infer, the propriety of conciliating 
the country powers, by a steady course ot 
justice, integrity, and good faith: and of 
putting the British themselves, on ther 
mettle ; which two principles united, will 
to a certainty, efiect the salvation of 
Jodia. 


The Dangers of British India. 
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The Dangers of British India, ftom French 
Invasion and Missionary Establishments. 
To which are* added some account of the 
Countries between the Caspian Sea and the 
Ganges; a narrative of the Revolutions 
which they have experienced subsequent to 
the Expedition of Alexander the Great ;. 
and a few hints respecting the Defence of 
the British Frontiers in Hindostan. By a 
late Resident at Bhagulpore. 8vo. pp. 153. 
Price 4s. Black andCo. London: 1868. 


If it were possible that the idea of 
subduing the Hindoos ly force to the pro- 
fession of Christianity, could have arisen in 
any Britisti mind, or have been fostered 
by any British governor, we should deem 
it our duty to protest in the most energe- 
tic manner against a principle, or a sug- 
gestion so abominable. We have no he- 
sitation in cursing with the bitterest 
curse, the wretch who first grasps the 
sword as a mean of propagating the gos- 
pel of peace: Morialur ullimum suorum ; 
May he live, till he has no friend left, and 
die the last of his race! But, in thus vent- 
ing our malediction, we verily believe 
that it is spent in enypty air, and that not 
an individual of our countrymen is guilty 
of the condition on which we -utter it. 
We consider ourselves as possessing as ge- 
neral and as correct information of what 
passes in the religious world, as can be 
obtained by any; yet we never heard of 
the proposition, nor of the most distant 
surmise of it, till those who were afraid 
where no fear was, thought proper to 
sound an alarm, which marked little dis- 
cretion and less delicacy. Again we re- 
peat our abhorrence of violence, however 
cloaked under the guise of religion ; and 
with this protestation we take leave of the 
first part of the present pamphlet, which 
's allotted to the consideration of te evils 
that may attend the operations cf British 
missionaries in India. 

Bat, we are far from thinking lightly of 
the talents or information of this writer, 
aud willingly own that the latter part of 
his publication contains matter well inti- 
tled to the consiJeration of those entrusted 
with the important concerns of our pation, 
and particularly the Kast India Company. 
In many of his positiuns we find a consi- 
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derable conformity with those which we 
have already submitted to our readers. 
We need not repeat, what we have said, 
as we must do, were we to transcribe this 
writer’s history of the Invasion of India: 
but, as he seems to be well acquainted 
with the present state of the countries 
which border on Persia eastward, we shall 
ayail ourselves of the information which 
be has been at the pains of collecting. 
Those who feel themselves more particu- 
larly interested in the subject, will of 
couise, consult the work, the political part 
of which is very creditable to the wriier’s 
firesisht and judgment. Nadir Shah, 
says he, 

Advaneed into Ghasnah, and took the 
town of that name *, on the 3d May, 1737. 
Cabul and Peshore, being unsupplied with 
further aid fron: India, fel! also into his hands. 
Crossing the Indus, he proceeded by way of 
Visirabad and Katchee to Lahore, and Sir- 
hind, which he reached the 8th January, 
1738: on the gth he moved to Ambal; the 
following day to Shahabad, and thence ta- 
kiog an easterly route to cut off the retreat of 
the Indian army, he attacked it on the plains 
of Carnoul, and defeated the emperor Ma- 
hommed Shah with great slaughter. Delhi 
teil without difficulty into his hands. 

After the Persian invasion, the actnal pos- 
sessions of the Mogul emperor were reduced 
to the sinall district lying between Paniput 
and the Jumna. The Sciks possessed theim- 
selves of the Panjab—the Mahrattas and 


Rajepoot Princes [possessed themselves] of 


the countries between the Punjab and the | ess 
\ vent the ravages of civil war. A dispute be- 


Decean. Oude and its dependences were dis- 
membered by the visier Sufder Jung, and his 
son Sujah ud Dowlah. Najeeb Khan pos- 
sessed Rohilcund and Agra, aud the Peninsu- 
la was occupied by the Mahometan chiefs 
who had been entrusted with its government. 


Bengal and Bahar had been also wrested by 


* Nadir Shah took the route of Aberkho, 
Kirman, and Kirk, to Seistan; the latter 
place he quitted the 24th January, 1736, by 
way of Dilkhee and Dilaram, and on the gth 
February reached Kerchek ; on the 10th he 
crossed the river Hirmend, and experienced 
some difficulty from the want of fodder; on 
the 20th he crossed the Argendab, and ad- 
vanced to Koukeran, within six miles of Can- 
* dahar, whee he arrived the 10th of March, 
1736; itstood a siege of twelve months, be- 
ing taken ou the 12th of March, 1747; Bost, 
Kelat, and Zemindaur, were captured during 
this interval. 

From Candahar Nadir proceeded to Kulat, 
Karabez, Gasnah, Cabal, the river Gimrood, 
the passes of Keiber, Peshore, and the Ar- 
ock, 


their Nabobs, and Shah Allum beheld him- 
self the acknowledged emperor of Hindostan, 
without army, revenue, or establishment. 
Persia, from whence arose the evil which 
precipitated the family of Timur, has also suf- 
fered equally with Hindostan. Nearly all the 
farnily of Nadir Shah fell in the confusion 
which followed his death. The only survi- 
vor, his grandson Sharoch, Jong maintained 
himself in the petty district of Meschid. Ku- 
reem-khan established an empire in Southern 
Persia, and Aga Mahommed formed one in 
the Northern. Timur Shah, the son of Ah- 
med Abdalli, sueceeded to a part of Khorasan 
and all Afghanistan, and transmitted his pos- 
sessions to Zeeman Shah, who imitated his 
father’s example in unsuccessful attacks upon 
the Seiks, and was obliged to confine himself 
to his districts west of the Indus. A conspi- 
racy has since deprived him of his throne, li- 
berty and sight; and though a counter revo- 
lution has restored him freedom, and given 
the kingdom of Cabul to his brother, the fa- 
mily of the usurper, Mahmood Shah, have 


excited divisions in Candahar and Herat, and ~ 


have endeavoured to establish an independent 
government in each; while the Afghans and 
the Chillighis, another race of mountaineers, 
are contending with each other for the sove- 
reignty of the country. 

In southern Persia something of a more sta- 
ble government was established by Kurcen 
Khan, who, under the humble title of vakeel, 
and under thé pretended authority of one of 
the Sefi family, ruled the lower provinees with 
absolute power for the space of thirty years, 
He died in 1779; but neither the Jength of 
his reign, nor the wisdom of his regulations, 
could secure the succession to his son, or pre- 


tween bis brother and a kinsinan ended in the 
massacre of both, and introduced a more dis- 
tant relation to the throne. ‘The reign of Je- 
sir was a continuation of internal distraction, 
and was terminated, in the usual manner, by 
an assassin. "The bravery of his son could noi 
escape the father’s fate, and only put off the 
hour of transferring the empire of Persia from 
the family of Kureen Khan to that of his mue 
tilated sival Aga Mahommed. This chief, 
who was of the tribe of Kajjar, celebrated for 
its courage and duplicity, had, with his fami- 
ly, fallen into the hands of Kareen Khan. 
The greater part suffered death ; but Aga Ma- 
hommed was preserved alive, though deprived 
of manhood and liberty. The latter he reco- 
vered on the death of his rival, and repairing 
to Mazanderan he established himself in its 


government, aud continued to maintain a due - 


bious contest with the several usurpers of Per- 
sia, until he at length succeeded to the undis- 
turbed sovereignty of the country on the death 
of Loolfali Khan, and transmitted the crowe 
in peace to his nephew, the present king. 
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Lat the security of the preseat king of Per- 
sia, Putte ulla Khen, (Comp. Panorama, 
Vol. IIL. p. 199.) is derived more from the 
exhaosted stave of the enpire than from the 
atiachiment of his subjects to his family or 
person. Weak, indolent, unwarlike, and 
ungrateful, he possesses little beyond the ap- 
pearence of power, and though he comands 
a body guard of twenty thousand chosen ca- 
valry, bis military establishn nt is an object 
of little rea! terror. Itcannot add mucn to 
the actual strength of the invader, and may 
take away greatly from his suusistence. But 
should the allied armies of France and Russia 
appear in the provinces of Persia, that country 
will have strong motives to court our alliance ; 
we have jitile evil to dread from its hostility. 

There is, at the same time, an hereditary 
enmity between the Persians and Afgiians. 
The allies of the one will be the foes of the 
other. ‘The hostile invader of Persia will find 
many obstacles in his way to Candahar, 
though the weakness of that power may not 
be able to repulse them, But the alty of Per- 
sia, who may cross the desert with some faci- 
lity, will be sure to enconnier the bristled ter- 
rors of war in every defile of ‘gg In 
either case his progress will impeded, 
though it may not in either be prevented. 
The union of both powers cannot, perhaps, 
overpower the invaders; but this union is not 
to be expected; on the contrary, the nature 
of defeated Asiatics should make us prepared 
to find them enrolled under the banners of 
their conquerors. 

Our opportunities of influencing the Af- 
ghans are still greater. A considerable part of 
their revenue is derived from duties on the 
merchandize of India, from the tribute of 
Cashmere, and their remaining possessions on 
the left bank of the Indus. By possessing 
the navigation of this river we can, at any 
time, dry up these supplies. Cashmere can 
be eavil hited, and with the Afghan dis- 
trict in Hindostan, may be made the reward 
of our Seik ailies, who are the natural ene- 
mies of the Afghans. ‘The latter will, there- 
fore, have much to fer from our hostility, 
while a connection with our enemies will af- 
ford them little to hope beyond plunder, bard 
blows, and the chance of subjugation. All 
the Asiatics are alive to these considerations 
whenever they are clearly laid before them. 

Such has been the fate of the countries be- 
tween the Caspjan sea and the Indus. 

Each province has now its sove:cign, and 
every village its tyrant. From Astrabad to 
Herat, the country is a prey to the despotism 
of an undisciplined military, or to the incur- 
sions of the Turkmans. Afghanistan, new 
as the dynasty is, which has been there esta- 
blished, is in its deéline. The Seiks, who 
conunand the Punjab, have no regard for civil 
government: but every person who conumands 
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ten horsemen, feels himself an independant 
chiefiain, scorns laws, and proclaims defiance 
to the world. Cashmere and partof Multan 
and Sind, still pay a public acknowledgment 
tothe Afghans. The Rajepoots, who inhabit 
the hills between the Punjab and the Decean, 
are weakened by mutual conflicts. The Mo- 
gul emperor, Shah Akber, is a dependant on 
the British government, which his unfortu- 
nate father deserted : and the British govern- 
ment possesses the banks of the Ganges and. 
Jumna. 

The Seiks occupy the Punjab, where they 
have maintained themselves against the re- 
peated attacks of Anmec Shah and his two 
successors, Timur Shah and Zeeman Shah. 

The great objects of these people are free 
exercise of their religion, personal indepen- 
dence, and plunder, rather than domestic oc- 
cupation. Like the Rajepoot inhabitants of 
the hills south of the Punjab, they are admira- 
bly fitted for the annoyance of an invading ar- 
my. Offers of service will bring 50,000 to 
your banners ; and the desire of plunder will 
make them active in harrassing the enemy, 
whom they will effectually prevent from send- 
ing out small detachments, or from covering 
any greater extent of territory than their army 
occupies. Accustomed to a Jife of hardship, 
they can bear great deprivations ; and know- 
ing the effects of want of fodder, they will 
readily execute any orders for wasting the 
country in the enemy’s line of march, and 
exposing him to the certain operations of fa- 
mine. 

The Mahrattas were first brought into ne 
tice by their successful resistance to Aurung- 
zebe in his expeditions to the Deccan; and 
under the government of Sevagi and Sambagi, 
they established a considerable empire between 
the Nerbudda and the Punjab. They are 
Hindoos of the Rajepoot tribe, and, like all 
the inhabitants of hilly districts, more inclined 
to patriarchal and gas government than to 
obey a regular chiet. Hence the family of 
their deliverers, above named, soon lost their 
authority, and were confined in the fort of 
Setarah, while the government was adminis- 
tered bv the descendants of a Bramin, by name 
Balla-rao, who from the office of secretary 
rose to the dignity of Peshwa, now enjoyed 
by his family as a right of inheritance. 

As the Mahrattas had been kept together 
by the sense of danger, and the talents of Se- 
vagi and his son, so the weakness of the Mo- 
guls, and the imprisonment of. the house of 
Saho, induced several of their chiefs to assume 
separate authority. The Boselah chiefs, whe 
were related tg the Rajahs of Saho, established 
themselves in Nagore. Among others Rano- 
jee Scindeah, a husbandinan, disgusted with 
his ocenpation, entered into the army, and, 
by his bravery, advanced to the rank of Res- 
Cladbar. He lef two sons by his wife, and 
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Considerations relative 
two bya concubine; of the former, the one 
Jey-assa was assassinated, and the other, Do- 
tajee-petel, killed in an engagement with Ah- 
med Sheh; of the latter, the elder, by name 
Tekojce-petel, fell with his nephew Jengho- 
gee, son to the assassinated chief, in the same 


to Christianity in India. 
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Considerations on the Practicability, Policy, 
and Obligation of communicating to the 
Natives of India the Knowledge of Chris- 


battle; and the younger, Mha Rajah Scindiah- 
petei, mtichel at Paniput, succeeded to all | 
the wealth of his family, and founded the | 
einpire which became so dangerous under his | 
nephew, the present Seindeah, until reduced 


by the judicious policy of Marquis Wellesley. 


The Holkars had a similar origia, and have | 
experienced a similar fate. 


Speaking of the stores necessary for the | 
progress ot the Russo Gailican army, this | 
writer thinks it must carry with it provi- 
sions sufficient for (he consumption of 
three months —We fave heard it caicu- 
lated at a tou of provisions per man, This 
is extreme. The time necessary for per- 
forming the passage our author estiniates 
as follows, 


Agreeably to the very accurate account of 
Mr. Forster, the distance from Candahar to 
Balfroush is 1120 miles, the greater part of 
which eomsisis of a'sandy desert, i! supplied 
with water; the remainder of a mountaioous, 
cold and woody coumrv. Mr. Forster leit 
Camdahar, with a caravan, on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, and arsived at Balfroush the goth of 
January, having stopped 23 days at Herah, 15 
days at Tershish, 3 at Sharoot, and 11 atother 
places. His stoppages amounted in all to 61 
days, which, from the number he- 
tween the 8th of October and the 2gth of Ja- 
nuary, leave 50 days for travelling. He per- 
formed this journey therefore at the rate of 20 
miles a day, and this was as much as it was 

ible to effect. But an army encumbered 

y avillery and stores of “all kinds, canvot, 

evev when uninterrupted by an enemy, march 

above 14 miles a day, and should halt every 

seventh day at least. At this rate it cannot 

reach Candahar from Bailfroush, or Astrabad, 
in less than 97 days. 

Candahar is still. far from India. Its dis- 
tance, by way of Cabul, the usual route, is 
523 miles from Attock, and the greater part 
of it obstructed by hills. This wilh employ 
then about 46 days move, even if the Afghans 
aid them. We cannot therefore consider the 
march from the Caspian to the Indus, as occu- 
pying jess than 140 days, or 20 weeks. It 
will require skill to set out in the best time 
for crossing the deserts, and to arrive on the 
ludus before the rainy season. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 1330, 
where the reader will find an estimate, by 
a foreign pen, which assumes much greater 
rapidity as its basis, 


| public safety. 
tronage of the Society for Promoting 
| Christian Knowledge, have been esta- 
blished in that country for many years, 


tianity. By a late Resident in Bengal. 
London, Hatchard, 1808. pp. 101. Price 
2s. 6d. 


This is by much the best written 
pamphlet on that side of the question it 
adopis, Which it has been our lot to read. 
‘Phe author opposes the assumptions of 
Major Scott Waring, who supported Mr, 
Twining in his alarm on the subject of 
the British Missiouaries in India. He 


| shews that the many thousands of Chris- 


tians, who inhabit ceftain parts of India, 
have been perfectly consistent with the 
Missionaries under the Pa- 


As he names those missionaries who have 
been thus employed, we could have wish- 
ed that he had also named those of every 
description who are at present in Indig,, 
distingnishing such as were there before 
the unhappy affair at Vellore [we under- 
stand the namber was nine, only]. If. to 
this a report of the religious works ac- 
tually printed and dispersed before that 
date, with the number of each, had been 
added, we presume that the most cloudy 
understanding would have been able to 
deduce the confined effect of these endea- 
vours to christianize the Hindoos; and 
how little they could contribute to dissatis- 
fy the Sepoys. 

Tt is certain, there neither was, nor had 
been, any missionary at Vellore, at the 
time of the massacre; nor is it known, 
that a single tract on a religions subject 
had found its way there. As to the gene- 
rai conduct of the missionaries, we have 
heard it well spoken of; and the sing/e 
instance of imprudence which this writer 
honestly confesses, if we rightly under- 
stand his allusion, was nothing beyond 
wonderment among the devotees ot Jag- 
gernaut, 

We point out this instance, because we 
have no desire to skreen what is reprehe« 
sible, or even what is inconvenient ; we 
desire that Discretion should preside 
every where always, even sound 
dom, and sound discretion.” For tke 


same reason, had we been consulted, we 
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5} 
should have advised the of a} 
few paragraphs of this pamphlet, to nwards 
the close. Whatever are our sae on 
the subject, we think some sliglit varia- 
tions of expression would have been be- 
coming, relus sic slantilus. 
much of the propriety of connecting avine 
dictive precept giver to the Israelites, 
with the conduct or Britain towards In- 
dia; or of considering India asa part of 
the British empire, so perfectly united, 
that its mal-practices are causes of well- 
founded reflections on our cauntry, or of 
strongest possible feclings of bor 
ror.” We do not conceive that we are 
landlords, and the Hindoos tenaats, in 
any sense or degree, thatimplies our right 
to suppress their observances. We may 
envite them to better things ; and this is 
all the author intends; though his ex- 
pressions are capable of inuendocs that 
would carry them further. 

If our judgment does not deceive us, 
we recognize in this pamphlei the style of 
a writer, who from his situation has 
access to the best authorities, We there- 
fare do not scruple to repeat after him, 
that not all the laws of the Hindoos are 
esteefned by them as incapable of suspen- 
sion, or of correction; and that, in tact, 
several of them are annulled by the Bri- 
tish government; such as the burning of 
widows (which Dr. Buchanan informs us 
is falling into disuse, in many parts, 
and among many parties of Hindoos) the 
destruction of infants, certain superstitions 


practices of the Brahmans, who opposed | 


substantial justice by the pretended sanc- 
tity of their persons ; and other violations 
of the primary principles and dictates of 
nature. 


x» the Hindoo law, to oceasion the death 
of a Brahmin, either directly or indirectly, is 
au inexpiable crime. In ihe Bengal provin- 
ces, however, Brahmins are not exempted 
from suffering the punishment of death, when 
awarded by a legal sentence. ‘That exemp- 
tion is indeed allowed within the proviace of 
Benares, and the sentence is commuted into 
transportavion | to the Andaman Islands for 
life; but this is a punishment not less offen- 
sive to the feelings of the criminal than that 
of the sentence “for which it is substitated, 
and it in fact involves the loss of east. 

The natives cf India, whether Hindoos or 
Mehomedans, have the clearest possible de- 
monstration that no such idea as their forcible 
conversion can be entertained by the British 
government. They enjoy the inost complete! 


Considerations relative to Christianity in India. 


the ruling 
We doubt | 


{ 


committing marder, the British government 


! 
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| religions toleration : and the performance of 
ithe rites and ceremonies of their respective 
religeo ns is unmol@sted, and without restric- 
tion, even in Caleutia, under the very eve of 
power. They see this principle 
avowed in the, laws by which the countey is 
governed ; their experience tells tem that it 
is practically observed by all the officers of 
governmest, whether civil or military—by 
judges, collectors, and commercial agents, 
and by the officers of the army; and they are 
sensible, that aif any violation of it were ate 
tempted, redress for the injury might be ob- 


tained. 


The regulations for the administration of 
civil justice, which are published in the 
languages of the country, and now familiar 
to the natives, not only exhibit a standing do- 


cument of the tolerating spirit of the Bruish 
government, but of its attention to the laws 


and usages of the people. All suits regarding 
succession, iuheritance, marriage, cast, and 
other religious usages and insiltutions, are 
decided by the laws of the partics concerned 
in them, whether Mahomedaus or Hindeos 5 
and native ollicers, for the special purpose of 
expounding the Hlindoo and Mahomedan 
law, under the denominations of pumaddds and 
muflis or moluvees, are vilached to every 
court, 

Jn all the capital cities, principal towas, 
and districts, Mahomedan officers, kuown in 
this country by the tile of cadés, are stae 
tioned for the purpose of performing the reli- 
gious duties and ceremonies prescribe d by the 
Jaw, and various other fuuctions, 
af the public expense; avd tteir appointments 
are so far independent, that they are only 
removable for misconduct. The 
justice of the country is still regulated by the 
Mahomedan code, although with some spe- 
cific modifications, w! hich even the bi gouy 
of the followers of Mahomcd cannot disap- 
prove. 


The natare of these modifications may 
be inferred from the following instances. 

First : In trials tor murder, the Mehomedan 
law-officers are reyuired to deliver their opi- 
lions on the ¢ case, according to the doctrines 
of certain leaned expositors of the law named 
in the Recu/ations; but as these expositors 
adintt many distinetions as to the mode of 


of Jadia has wise ly and justly enacted, that 
no regard be paid’ to these distinctions; bat 
‘© the intertion of the criminal, either evie 
ently or fairly in nferable from the nature and 
circumstances of the ease, and not the man- 
ner or instrument of perpetvation (except as 
evidence of their intent), shall constitute the 
role for determining the punishment.” 
Seeond: The Mahomedan law, with 3 


characteristic bigotry, considers the religion ous 
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persuasion of witnesses as a bar to the couvic- | 


tion or condemnation of a prisoner—that is, 
in other words, to reject the testimony of 
Hindoos. The British government has most 
justly abrogated a distinction calculated to de- 
feat the ends of public justice ; and the Maho- 
medan law-oflicers of the courts are requiréd 
to declare what the sentence would have been, 
supposing the witnesses to have been Maho- 
medans ; and according to that rule the sen- 
' tence is given and takes its due course. Reg. 
9. (1793) S. 56. 

Third: A person deliberately intending to 
murder one individual, and accidentally kill- 
ing avother, is not by the Mahomedan law 
held liable to the punishment of murder. The 
Regulations, in opposition to this rule, de- 
clare the homicide under such circumstances 
murder, and the punishment of it death. 
Reg. 8. A. D. 1801. 

Fourth : By the Mahomedan law, a mur- 
derer, though fully convicted, might escape 
the punishment due to his crime, obtain- 
ing pardon of, or from a compromise with, 
such heirs of the deceased as were entitled to 
demand Retaliation. And according to an 


exposition of the Mahomedan law, a Sither 
or mother, or grandfather or grandmother, 
wilfally murdering their child or grandctild, 
or any person of whom their child or grand- 
child may be cne of the heirs, cannot suticr 
death by the law of Kissaas or Refaliation ; 


nor can such a sentence be passed against a 
master for the murder of his stpre, nor against 


any one for the murder of a slave appropriated f 


by his owners to the service of the public, 
nor against a person wilfully killing another 


at the desire of the party slain, &c. 

The governor in council declares to all Hin- 
dostan, ‘* the Mahomedan law of retaliation, 
in these and similar instances, to be obvious- 
Iv and essentially repugaant to the principles 
of public justice ;” and that the court of Ni. 
zanut Adaulut, provided they see no circum- 
stances in the case which may render the pri- 
soner a proper object of mercy, shall sentence 
him to suffer death, as if the fotwah or sen- 
tence of the law-ollicers had declared him 
liable to or Utetaliation, Reg. 8. 
A. D. 1799. 

Tt does not appear that either Hindoos 
or Mahometans are seriously offended at 
these improvements on their laws; they 
see substantial justice executed, and are 
satisfied. As it coincides with the pre- 
ceding article, we shall add what our 
author comaivuicatesconcerning the Seiks, 


a sect which is neither Hindoo nor Maho- 
metan, but amixture of both—a sect that 
will be better known in Europe, if the 
French attempt to pass through their | 


country to India. 


Daniel's African Scenery. 


In the extensive tract of country between 
Labore and the Juinna, we find a numerous 
nation, well known by the name of Sicks. 
For the origin of this sect I shall take the 
authority of Mr. Wilkins, who informs us 
that it was founded about 425 years ago, bya 
man of the Khaérec, or wilitary tribe among 
the Hindoos, who apostatized frow bis reli- 

ion.* 

The creed of the Sicks is diametrically op- 
posed io the popular superstition of Himdostan, 
which admits and reveresinnumerable deities, 
whilst the Sicks adore but one Gody ** omni- 
potent and omnipresent.” They consequently 
reject Brahma and Vishnu, with all fis in- 
carnations ; and im the place of the Saséras 
of the Hindoos, including their mythological 
Puranas, have one book of civil and religious 
institutions, under the denomiuation of 
Grunth. They also, in opposition to the 
Hindoo code, admit proselytes from atl other 
religions. ‘“[he ceremony of initiation only 
requires from the uew convert a renunciation 
of nis former opinions, and a certain form of 
lustral purification. —U these fundament- 
al institutions, the laws or usages of the Sicks 
permit their proselytes, whether Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, to follow their own cusioms 
as to food and marriage. 

‘Lhis seci, originally established by an apos- 
tate Hindoo, and composed chiefly o 
converts from the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
faith, now exists in a country formerly the 
seat of Hiadooism, and, if united, could bring 
into the fielda body of one hundred thousand 
cavalry. 


African Scenery and Animals, By Samue} 
Daniel. On thirty two plates, whole sheet 
folio, lengthwise, engraved in aqua tinta; 
and accurately coloured from the drawings. 
With concise explanations of the subjects. 


Price £21. Daniel, London. 


Ir any proof were requisite, of our 
obligations to the graphic arts, for 
bringing all the world home to our houses, 
and closets, we should appeal, with the 
firmest assurance of success, to works of a 
nature like this before as. Within our 


remembrance this country has contributed 


more than it ever did before to the diffu- 
sion of general knowledge. The voyages 
of discovery that have distinguished the 
reign of his present Majesty, have also 
contributed essentially to dignify the na- 
tional character in many important points. 
Other nations had, each in its way, cul- 
tivated some branch of liberal study with 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. 1. p. 289. 
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assiduity, and prided itself on what it had 
produced as the labours of the intelligent, 
whom it had enrolled among its citizens 
either by birth right, or by naturalization. 
The ocean was left for the exertion of 
Britain ; and Britain hasjustified her claim 
to the ocean. In comparison with that 
immense tract which formerly was mark 
ed on our globes “ Verra incognita !" 
what a small portion is now justly entitled 
tu that denomination. And this small 
portion is diminishing daily. Even that 
unpromising clime, which includes the 
regions of Southern Africa, has been ex- 
plored, beyond our expectation ; and the 
wilds of this vast promontory have yielded 
objects of curiosity, hereafter perhaps, to 
be converted into objects of utility, to 
gratify the thirst of the inquisitive after 
knowledge, and to complete those arrange- 
ments to which the learned have given the 
name of system. Every discovery, how- 
ever, while it tends to complete a system 
tends also to destroy it: for every plant, 
and every animal though referable for the 
most part to a particular distinction which 
art calls class, genus, or species, yet ex- 
hibits so many particulars which connect 
it with some other, that theembarrassments 
arising from strict adherence to order and 
method may be thought, in no great length 
of time, to be more than equal to its ad- 
vantages. 


This work of Mr. Daniel, is absolutely 
unshackled by the remotest reference to 
system : it exhibits the subjects on a scale 
commendable for magnitude and distinct- 
ness, and sets before the eye, at a glance, 
what many pages of description would fail 
of effecting. In fact, it is the production of 
an artist. We think it might have been 
rendered more advantageous to students of 
nature, by references to the principal 
works in which subjects congenerous to 
those delineated, are described : in most 
of the pages of explanation that accom- 
pany the plates there is room for such 
reference, and any naturalist would have 
taken a pleasure in conferring this addition 
on so capital a work. 


But, if an artist has accomplished what 
he proposed, weare to thank him, without 
teazing him with fruitless wishes, or too 
late improvements: and we frankly ac- 
knowledge our obligations to the worthy 
author for the sight of sundry unwieldy 
Creatures, which in fact, we had rather 


see in his prints, than in their native 
haunts. 

Theexpedition into the interior of South- 
ern Africa of which our readers will find 
a slight account in the first volume of the 
Panorama, p. 52, gave opportunity and oc- 
casion to this superb performance ; which 


‘ contains views of the Lion mountain, and 


the Table mountain, at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; of the military station at Algoa 
Bay ; of several houses of the Datch boors, 
or planters, of the haunts of elephants, and 
of the town of Leetakoo, the most north- 
erly situation to which Europeans have 
penetrated from the Cape. In addition, we 
have portraits of the natives of the differ- 
ent tribes that inhabit these coun- 
tries; delineations of their habitations,’ 
utensils, and modes of lite. ‘These are, 
apparently, more correct, as well as more 
distinct, than any with which we were ac- 
quainted. Mr. D_ has also introduced 
several animals, of species before unknown: 
and those which had already been noticed 
by travellers, are here represented with 
great advantage. 

It is impossible for us to describe to our 
readers what, to judge of it properly, they 
must inspect, we shai] therefore endeavour 
to render this article useful vy the order 
into which we shail throw our remarks. 

In the wildest state ot his social exist- 
ence man is more than the first of animals: 
he is distinguished by ingenuity ic 
structing his habitation—his moveable ha- 
bitation: he is the only creature that adds 
ornaments tohis person ; the only one that 
commands the labours and obedience of 
others. ‘* There is not,” says Mr. Daniel, 
** perhaps any race of people, however 
savage, that gives itself less trouble in con- 
structing habitations, or that is less encum- 
bered with clothing or domestic utensils, 
than that particular tribe of Hottentots 
known tothe Dutch by the nawe of Bos- 

jemans. heir hut consists of a mat of 
grass, bent into a semicircle, and kept in 
that position, by a few upright sticks, 
and one of the ends closed by another mat. 
Their clothing seldom extends beyond the 
skin of some wild animal tied round the 
loins. A gourd or an Ostrich egg, serves 
then for carrying a little water, and a 
sack of the skin of some of the smaller 
antelopes for holding their dried locusts, 
wild honey, or bulbous rcots.”” These 
sons of carelessness, then, make a pro- 
vision for futurity, and carry with them 
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a supply for expected seasons of want. 
Such is the character of man : he is not ex- 
empt from necessities; but capable 
of providing against them if he chooses 
to exert his abilities. Even this tribe 
has its belles and its beaux, whose caps 
are adorned with Vandykes, whose legs 
aud arms are decorated with ivory rings, 
and imanacles, aid their utensils with 
figures and studds. They subsist by hunt- 
ing, and stealing. 

“The Korah Hottentots, who dwel} 


along the banks of the Orange River, | 
| clay, with intervening pillars of wood for 


have attained the highest degree of ci- 
vilization. ‘Their circular huts are con- 
structed with more ccre and regularity, 
and the mats with which they are covered 
are more firmly and neatly made, than 
what are found among other tribes. They 


. | 
possess also a greater variety of utensils 


for domestic use; their vessels are some- 
times made of clay baked in the sun, of 
wood hollowed out, and of gourds. 
Their clothing is not much different tiom 
the others, but their persons are more 
cleanly, owing perhaps to the abundance 
of water with which Orange River is sup- 
plied at all seasons, aud more especially 
in summer. Their animals consist of 
horned cattle, sheep, goats, and dogs. 
They have no kind of carriages, but load 
their oxen with their property : to which 
they usually add their women and chil- 
dren. The Huts of the Korahs are com- 
posed of rush mattings spread over bend- 
ed sticks; they are of an hemispherical 
form, about six feet high, and eighteen 
in diameter, with an aperture on the side 
for entrance.” Orange River is beyond 
the boundaries of the colony northward ; 
and is upwards of thirty days journey froin 
Cape Town. 

The foregoing tribes of Hottentots have 
been content with mat-walled habitations; 
but “the Kaffers have” departed from 
that, perhaps primitive usage of mankind, 
and ‘* composed their huts of wattling 
plastered over with a composition of clay 
and cow dung: they are six or seven fect 
in diameter with a square opening for 
an entrance.” It is evident that these 
huts must be stationary, as the plaster- 
ing would break to pieces, on any attempt 
to remove the hut. The men not only 
bunt game, but milk their cattle, of which 
they are extremely fond. ‘Lhey render 
them so very docile as to be enabied to di- 


with the mouth, or an instrament made of 
bone for the purpose. To render these 
cattle more beautiful, they cut the ears, 
the skimof the cheeks, and the dewlaps 
of their favourites, and twist their horns 
into a variety of shapes, ‘The women are 
occupied in making bags of skins, skin 
cloaks, and baskets for holding milk, with 
other housheld utensils. 

Quitt.ng these inhabitants of dwellings 
imperfectly constructed of grass, though 
interwoven, we come to the Boshuannas, 
who compose their huts of well-worked 


strengthening the walls, as well as for 
supporting the roots, which are closely 
thatched with strong grass, and bound to- 
gether with leathern thongs. These pa- 
laces of huts, generally consist of three 
concentric circles, the two interior being 
wall, and the outward a range of wooden 
pillars. The*ventre is their store-room ; 
where their skins, ornaments, &c. are 
deposited: the surrounding circle forms 
an apartment proof against the rains; and 
the exterior is. a Veranda. But, to com- 
plete this dwelling a court yard surrounds 
it, which is secured by a high thick hedge, 
or paling of dry brushwood, and in this 
court the family assembles after the labours 
of the day, and partake of the evening 
repast. Here too, stand their granaries, 
which are large jars, like oil-jars, made of 
fine clay baked in the sun: they are six or 
seven feet high, and are capable of con- 
taining two or even three hundred gallons, 
They are raised above the ground by three 
or more feet; and are strongly thatched. 
Their contents are polices, millet, and 
kidney- beans. While the clay is soft, short 
sticks are inserted into the side of the jars; 
these answer the purposes of a ladder, and 
evable children, or others, to reach the 
top. These jars are made by the women. 

The town or city, Leetakoo, the capi- 
tal of the Boshuannas, forms an interesting 
subject among others, and shews an as- 
semblage of huts, which after the dreary 
and uninhabited desarts interposed be- 
tween it and Cape Town, may claim the 
distinction of a metiopolis. It contains 
from ten to fifteen thousand inhabitants ; 
all of them lodged as above described : 
and several buts inclosed by one common 
paling. This town is divided by a river, 
which in the rainy season is of considera- 
ble magnitude; and even in summer, al- 


rect their motions by whistling, either | ways contains water enough for the gene- 
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ral supply. * We see then, that in propor- | peace, the Kaffers wear as..ornaments, 
tion as societies comprize a greater num- | rings of ivory on the arms, awbrush of 
ber of individuals, they advance in the | hair attached to the head, and, frequently, 


arts of accommodation and appearance. | 
We may add, that the arts of accommoda- | 
tion and appearance are closely, attead- 

ant on societies which comprize great num. 

bers of individuals, In other words po- 

pulation is the parent of emulation,—— | 
Personal decoration is a principle never | 
wholly extinct in the human mind, even | 
among the most savage tribes: and it. 
should seem, that it prevails, or iather, 
that the means of indulging it prevail, in| 
proportion to the progress of civilization, | 
The finest lady in Europe, for whose or- 
nament every quarter of the globe has 
been laid under coutribution, may exhibit 
more variety of embellishinent as to the 
materials that adorn her person, and great- 
er skill may have been employed in pre- 
paring them for her service, but the senti- 
ment which induces her to sparkle in gems 
and jewels, is the same in its nature, as 
that which leads the Boscheman women to 
decorate their krosses with stripes, and to 
stud their bags with buttons. ‘The heroes 
of this nation too, to render themselves 
terrible, stick groups of arrows in a band 
which they wear round their heads, and 
thus demonstrate their courage, by dis- 
playing their weapons. Yet is this a di- 
minutive race: the men seldom exceeding 
four feet anda half in stature ; the women 
being still shorter. 

If personal appearance might justify va- 
nity, the Kaffers, according to Mr. Da- 
niel, have much to offer in their justitica- 
tion. . “ If taken in the mass, it may be 
questioned,” says our author, “ if any 
nation can produce so great a proportion 
of tall elegant figures as appear among 
them—strong and active—they eat very 
little animal food; but subsist chiefly on 
milk.—Were it not for their colour, which 
is from black to bronze, even Europeans 
might pronounce them avery handsome 
riceof men.” When they go to war, they! 
bind on their head by a fillet-cf skin the | 
two wings of the Numidian crane, which 
being very long, and placed bolt-upright, 
give them a peculiar air: riot exactly that | 
of Perseus, or of Mercury, though they | 
show the possibility thatavings at the head | 
were fashtonalle in the days of those high- | 
flyiag personages. But, in the time of | 


.* Vide the figure, Panorama, Vol. I. p. 53. | 


Vou. IV. (Lit, Pan. April, 1808. 


a.cow’s tail attached to the knee,'. The 
women wear, long cloaks of skins made 
soft and pliant with great pains, and gay- 


_ ly studded with metal buttons. The heads 
| of the children are, frequently, ornament- 
ed with tufts of hair {rom the Spring Bok. 


‘Lhe Boshuannas, who had never seen 
Europeans, could not be expected to be 
very rich in brass buttons: but then, they 
form umbrellas of most beautiful ostrich 
feathers, under the shade of which they. 
sit, or which they carry when walking, 
to shelter them from the rays of the sun, 
The men have rings; and the women have 
necklaces. The females most certainly 
deserve even greater ornaments than these, 
by their industry in forming those maga 
zines of clay, which are to contain the 
stores of the family. Mr. D. seems to 
pity them, for being doomed to this 
drudgery, and he may be right; though 
we confess, we suspect, that like many 
other exclamations of dissatisfaction, his 
complaints are misplaced, and that, while 
the men are abroad, engaged in the fatigres 
of the chace, their toils are much more 
severe than those of the women who are 
occupied in building jar-granaries at home. 


The British Gallery of. Engravings, with 
some Account of each Picture, and a Live 
of the Artist. By Edward Forster, A. M. 
F.R.S. & S$. A. Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle. Nos. [. and I. 
Price two Guineas each : ——~ Copies 
din larger* Paper aud Type, with Proof 
Plates, price Three Guineas and 4 half. 
Each Nomber containing. four Prints: 
chiefly about eight Loches by six. Folio. 
Miller, “London. 1808. 

Tbe art of Engraving, it has always ap- 
peared to.us, has great reason to com- 
plaia of-being treated with injustice by the 
Royal Academy. No more than sik pro- 
fessors of the art are admitted as associates, 
and. these never can rise to be Academi- 
cians. Neither are the works of any other 
Engraversthan these six admitted into 
the public exhibitions of that Lnstitution. 
Engraving, thas, however, the means of 
revenge in its own hands, and we are glad 
to see a proof of this, in the unlertaking 
under consideration. 
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Whatever be the merits of a picture, 
they are confined to that spot, where it 
hangs; whoever desires to enjoy them 
must come to the picture; and here, if 
his gratification be exquisite, it is also 
transitory ;—for the cost is an absolute de- 
nial of possession to the generality of 
amateurs. The art of Engraving, to a 
degree which entitles it to very grateful 
consideration, removes these obstacles to 
permanent enjoyment of works of art; 
and exhibits to the eye of a thousand spec- 
tators, in all parts of the world, at the 
same time, and ata trivial expence, the 
principal merits of a picture, though it 
does not profess to comprize the whole 
of them. 


The first merit of a picture is the 
thought adopted by the artist; that effort 
of imagination which his judgement has 
selected, as fit to describe his subject, and 
worthy of commanding his subsequent la 
bour in finishing his work. If this men- 


_ tal conception, the very origin and soul 
of his production, be unworthy, mean, 
futile, ¢ad, whatever be its kind of bad- 
ness, no merit in the execution cay com 
pensate this defect.—-But the art of En- 


graving is capable of shewing the thought, 
the entire mental energy, of any picture, 
completely. 
Composition 
style of drawing, grace, dignity, expres- 
sion, accompaniments,—in short, the ma- 
jor principles of the art may be tiansfus- 
ed into a print: but the accuracy of co- 
louring, the nigeties, the glazings, the 
beautiful relief produced by opposing 
tints, and whatever depends on the value 
of colours, is not to be expected. A 
print, besides being a mere chiara oscuro, 
or black and white, being printed with 
ink of a solid kind, has not, cannot have, 
any transparency of effect. We may ex- 
plain this to our readers, by reminding 
‘them, that they have produced the tender 
tints of Indian ink drawings,—the dis- 
tances, the lighter parts of the sky, &c. by 
spreading a thin wash of colour, through 
which the paper shewed its lightness ; 
whereas, on the stronger parts—the fore- 
grounds, &c. they Isid on somuch of the 
ink, that they could not discern the paper 
through it. Nothing of this is practicable 
in Engraving: the plate being printed 
with ink of uniform consistence throughout 


ihe whole subject, 
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also, and arrangement, 


£30 


Néither can an Engravirig pretend to 
originality, in the strict sense of the word : 
it must be admitted, that it is a repeticion 
of what has been already composed, for 
the most part :—=but the question returns, 
whether in what remains, there is not suf- 
ficient originality to entitle tlie art to a li- 
beral patronage ? and whether policy, it- 
self, were there no higher motive, should 
not induce painters, and others, whose 
works are likely to be copied by Eng-avers, 
to promote this art to the utmost of their 
power, since the world at large, unable 
to inspect their performances, will judge 
of them, as they appear in prints; and 
the difference between a subject treated 
by a muster of his art, and by a block- 
head, is incalculable. 


We war not with the dead; and Chris- 
tian charity may induce us to forgive 
errors which originated in no disposition 
allied to itself: but whether that species 
of charity, which associates with the 
graphic arts, may forget, ax well as for- 
give, we have our doubts: and in short, 
to speak the language of the day, we re- 
commend the emancipation of the art of 
Pngraving, whether with, or without peti- 
tion, to. the ministers and dignitaries of 
the commonwealth of taste, and virtu, 
believing it to be equally as loyal and re- 
ligious as any other branch of art, although 
excluded at present from places of honour 
and profit. 

‘the work before us has originated in 
motives truly honourable to its conductar, 
Mr. Vorster; and we are very heartily in- 
clined to recommend it to the inspection 
of our readers; after whieh they will 
need no recommendation to the purchase. 
Mr. I’. seems to have thought it necessary 
to justify himself for adopting the dine 
manner, or stroke Engraving, exclusively, 
in these prints: in our opinion no justifi- 
cation was necessary: the superiority of 
this manner over all other, is a fixed point 
with us: yet we do not coincide anreserv- 
edly im the reproaches cast on the manner 


| of Engraving by dots, or the ehala man- 


ner, Each has, to our eye, its appropri- 
ate excellence: the beauty of some prints 
in the chalk manner, from pictures of 
Angelica Kauffnan, enables it to dispute 
the palm of honour with any other: and 
| the imitations of drawings after Guercino, 
by Bartolozzi, are very much superior to 
‘what could have been produced, by the 
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Jine manner. Cuique suum, every one to 
his own, the motto of Frederick of Prus- 
sia, which hie successor ought to have act- 
ed upon, as he now would be glad to do, 
may be recommended to the attention of 
artists. We see no reason wherefore all 
branches of art may not be peacealle ri- 
vals; nor wherefore he, 
Who praises Lesbia’s eyes and feature, 
Must call ber sister aukward creature. 
Noslander can transplant the bays ;— 
Let both be emulous of praise. 


The first subject of No. 1. is a Magda- 
Jen sleeping, after Ludovico Carrachi, which 
isextremely well engraved by Mr. Anker 
Smith. It is entitled to some allowances 
on account of the age of the picture: 
we should else have considered the darker 
tones of the flesh, on which the Engraver 
has bestowed great attention, as too 
strongly opposed to the lights. The re- 
medy was easy. The work of this plate 
is sound and good: but some parts of the 
picture are not calculated to shew it to 
advantage. 

The second subject is a view of Rome, 
by Wilson, engraved by Middiman: one of 
Wilson's best pictures ; and of Middiman’s 
best plates: but we wish Mr. M. would 
bestow a little more time on the distances 
of his skies. That the dry point, is exceed- 
ingly favourable to the improvement of 
patience by exercise, we are well aware : 
but this artist's works will not be perfect, 
till he enters into the spirit of our advice. 
The distant mountains, too, demand more 
softness, 

Vandyk, as Paris, is the third subject ; 
engraved by Schiavonetti. We do not 
think this ought io be called a portrait of 
Vandyk, the painter rather served for a 
model td himself in a general sense, than 
in that particular sense which applies to a 
portrait. This plate is not ofily well en- 
graved, but it is engraved with a firmer 
and bolder éurin than those of our native 
artists, contrary to our previous expecta- 
tion. It is indeed a performance of great 
excellence, 

The last plate of No. I. is Rembrandt's 
“Christ in the Storm.”’ A magical picture ; 
and eneraved with great care by Mr. Fit- 
tler. We shall premise, that we have 
never seen Mr. Fittler to so much advantage 
as in the work before us; the size and 
nature of the subjects suit him, and he 
has treated them with much skill and 

C2 


judgement. This introduces a remark, appa- 
rently harsh, yet we hope just, on his ma- 
nagement ot the water in the front of this 
subject. By etching too much of it, and 
by resolutely forbearing interlining, he has 
given tothis water a solidity which hemight 
have avoided. Even an unpractised eye 
may perceive that to the foam in demi-tint 
at the stern of the vessel, the Engraver 
has given the same character, as he would 
have done to moss growing on the top of 
a rock, peeping above the water: it is too 
solid, for its place. ‘The lines of this part 
of the engraving are too broad in propor- 
tion to the whites between them, in order 
to obtain sufficient colour. Interlining 
would have prevented this. 

The second number opens with “ a 
Flemish Cottage the very best picture 
of Isaac Ostade, that we remember to 
have seen; and the best of Mr. Fittler’s 
performances, It is well executed through- 
out; it possesszs a harmony, yet a parti- 
cularity, which induces the eye to wander 
over it, with pleasure. In fact, it Iras 
great merit; we therefore shall not notice 
a few peccadilloes which our glass has de- 
tected on close inspection. The works of 
this painter are extremely rare. 

Salvator Rosa, in the character of a 
poet, painted by himself, engraved by 
Neagle, follows in order. We have seen 
several portraits of this artist, by himself, 
in other characters ; but this has more dig- 
nity, and is treated more historically, than 
any we recollect. Mr. Forster seems to 
have no doubt of its resemblance ; we suf 
fer him to lead our acquiescence. The 
Engraver has put too much labour into 
this plate: a less sodicitous style would 
have been more favourable to this subject, 
which has its difficulties in respect to en- 
graving. 

A singular instance of perplexity, oc 
curs in the following subject by Rem- 
brandt, which Mr Forster has des- 
cribed as ‘* Samuel and Eli,” while at the 
same time he confesses that the principal 
“* figure has, very much the character of 
a woman ;—this too is much strengthened 
by ‘the want of that characteristic mark, 
a Leard :"’—why, truly, we think so; and, 
if Mr. Forster had added, that Rem- 
brandt, had he designed to have marked a 
priest, and especially a high priest, as Eli 
was, would not, could not, have omitted 
a mitre; and that in the days of Eli there 


was no temple, no building erected for 
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public worship, bot atabernacle, only, he 
would have acquiesced in the impossibility 
of the woman being Eli, and the youth, 
who has no levitical dress on, as Samuel 
would have had, being that young prophet. 
What then is the subject? We answer, 
it is, thatof Joashson of Ahaziah, who was 
removed -from among the king’s sons 


whom Athaliah wounded and left for dead, | 
by his aunt, Jehoshabeath, the wife of | 


Jehoida, the high priest,—she hid him in 
the house of God six-years. 2. Chron. 
xxii. 11. 12. Rembrandt ‘has represent- 
ed the education of the future king in 
the principles of religion by his pious pa- 
troness. Her husband is engagedin the 
ceremony of the redemption of a first- 
born, inthe back ground. That the scene 
passes in the temple, is evident, by the 
cherubim on the good old Jady’s chair : 
which emblem was not permitied out of 
that edifice. So much for the subject of 
this picture. The plate is engraved by Fittler. 

The last subject isa Holy Family after 
Murillio, by Heath, which is good, in 
parts. ‘The principal figure, is simple; 
and the Engraver has treated it in a simple 
style. The child is good; and the ma- 
nagement of the demi-tint thrown over 


- him is good; but the head of the Holy 


Mother demanded a richer style, and in- 
deed the whole of her drapery required 
enriching. Bartolozzi would have treat- 
ed this in a manner, that by heighten- 
ing the power of the pictire, in parts 
that want it, would have rendered this 


’ plate abundantly more satisfactory to the 


eye: the draperies are worked too much 
alike, yet the general effect is well ; and 
the harmony of the whole is respectable. 

We shall not be expecied to consider so 


~ fully the following humbers of this work : 


we repeat our wishes for the success of 


the undertaking, and are heppy to an- 


nounte labours so truly deserving of 
honour, to our own countrymen, and to 
the artists on the Continent. “Let them, 
too, see and confess, that the arts, and 
the spirit to promote them, have not for- 


saken our ‘island. We even look for- | 


ward with a pleasing hope, amounting in 
fact to expectation, that commissions 
from the Continent for English prints will 
again be numerous, and that the presses will 
find themselves straitened t6 supply them. 

The description of the different sub- 
jects are given both in the English and 


Yrench Languages, whiclr‘we trust are 


|ly sufficient to describe their beauties in 
‘the most remote parts of the world. 

| We could be glad if in prosecuting this 
undertaking, Mr, Forster would indulge 
himself in a more liberal commiunic:- 
| tion of historical information, whether 
' 


respecting the master whose picture is ihe 
subject of remark, or the picture itself, 
It were perhaps, too much, to expect, 
such a critique on’ each article as might 
, contribute to render it a lessonto unprac- 
ticed connoisseurs, whose knowledge of 
hands cannot but be imperfect and con- 
fined ; or to artists who fram such exer- 
citations might derive many useful hints 
of caution or of encourageinent. Such a 
work is to be wished for ; but the firm 
mind, as well as steady hand which it re- 
quires does not fall to the lot of many 
amateurs. The arts must be thankfol 
for the encouragement which undertak- 
ings of great cost and hazard, as well as 
magnitude atford them, without repining 
for advantages which are rather to be wish- 
ed and desired than expected or realized. 
Mr. Forster has received permission 
from a very respectable ist of noblemen 
and gentlemen to avail himself of their 
collections: such liberality augurs well for 
the arts; and must be taken, in connection 
with other instances, as truly honourable to 
the times in which it prevails. 
Lilustrations of Shakspeare, and of An- 
cient Manners : with Dissertations on the 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare ; on the 
collection of Popular Vales entitled Gesta 
Romanorum ; and on the English Morris 
Dance. By Francis Douce. ‘The Engrav- 
ingson Wood by J. Berryman. In 2 
Vols. 8vo. price 36s. Louguian and Co, 
Loidon, 1807. 

Enews antiquities in general, and 
“the customs, manners, and phraseology 
of our forefathers, are much indebted to 
the celebrity ef our great dramatic poet. 
‘The ‘various attempts to illustrate Shaks- 
peare, have furnished a rich treasury of 
antiquarian lore ; and although we some- 
times see with regret the margins of some 
editions of our-bard’s immortal works, 
crouded with notes, which, while they 
inform the understanding of the reader, 
certainly distract his attention ; yet we are 
free to confess that we should be sorry to 
see them expunged. Now and then a 
trifling annotation occurs ;—-trifling, how- 
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ever, as it may appear to some persons, | ever be duly appreciated by the trae and zea- 
it no doubt conveys material information. 


to others. Sometimes different explana- 
tions of the same passage occur ; and the 
last note not unfrequentlp renders the pre- 
ceding ones of little importance to the 
elucidation of the author ; yet even hence 
we derive information and amusement. 


troduced, but very curious in themselves ; 
while the ingenuity with which critic af- 


lous admirers of Shakspeare’s pages. If the 
name ofa celebrated critic and moralist be 
not included on this occasion, itis beeause he 
~ was certaiuly unskilled in the knowledge of 
obsolete customs and expressions. His expla- 


| natory notes therefore are, generally speaking, 


the most controvertible of any; but no 


re a future editor will discharge his duty to the 
These notes may be perhaps irrelevant to | 
the purpose for which they have beeu in- | 


ier critic offers his opinion, and supports | 
his interpretation, supplies materiais tora | 


very curions section- in the hisfory of the 
human mind; In this instance the ‘edi- 
torsof Shakspeare have done exactly as 
those who have edited ancient works : 
*¢ Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own, with lavowr, in their place: 
Their own, like others, soon their place resign’d, 
Or disappeared, and ictt the first behind,” 


Pope's Temple of Fame. 


- Mr. Douce writes as becomes a scholar 
anda gentleman. He points vut the mis- 
takes of some of his predecessors, but it 
is without asperity. He makes libera 
allowauce for the peculiaricy of 
feeiings arising from educanon, 
plexion, jocal situation, er the course of 
study which has principally occupied their 
attention. We evidently see that he en- 
ters into the true character of Steevens, of 
Johnson, of Ritson, and of Warburton ; 
but he contents himself with laying the 
result of his own reading before us, with- 
out iadulging that bitter spirit of repre- 
hension, which, treating mistakes like 
crimes, has diszraced so many critics.— 
In his preface, his language now and then, 
manifests a degree of stiffuess, which sur- 
prizes us :—** The practice, and also the 
necessity of explaining the writings of 
Shakspeare, have alveedy been so ably 
defended by former commentators, that 
no other apology on the part of those who 
may elect to persevere in this kind of la- 
bour seeins to be necessary than with re- 
gard to the qualifications of ‘the writer.” 
‘This is part of the first sentence : and af- 
terwards, p xiii, he says, the “ Gesta 
Romanorum had been already disserted.on 
by Mr. Warton.” The word dissert”’ 
does not occur in Johnson's dictionary.— 
But these are trifles. 

The indefatigable exertions of Messrs Stee- 
veug, Malone, Tyrwhitt, and- Mason, will 


public who shall omit a single sentence of 
this writer's mastetly preface, or of his sound 
and tasteful characters of the plays of Shaks- 
peare. Of all the commentators Dr. War- 
burton was surely the worst. His sentiments 
indeed have been seldom exhibited in modern 
ediuons bat for the purpose of confuting 
then. 

This last is one of the severest things 
in, the book. Certainly the lovers of 
Shakspeare are much beholden to the 
commentators here enumerated; but the 
name of Farmer might have beea mention- 
ed; nor should Theobald’s name have 
been omitted. 

Although the strict restitution of the old 
orthography is not meant to be insisted on, 
nor would indeed accommodate the general- 


 itvof readers, there are many instances in 
| which it should be stated in the notes ; and: 


their | 


such will occur to every skilful editor. 

We have ever lamented the tampering 
with the orthography of our ancient wri- 
Except in Capel’s edition, we do, 


ters, 


read Shakspeare’s language in aay’ 


‘which has been published for these hun- 
dred years. Even the orthography of the 
once authorised translation of the Bible ; 
which has been said to have given a fix 
edness to our tongue, has been moderniz- 
ed again and again, without authority, 
as it has passed thrdagh the press from 
time to time, This is pulling up the 
foundations, and removing the Jandmarks 
of language ; thisismixing things new and 
old, and making the English bible speak the 
dialect and adhere to the spelling of no 
age whatever. 


Tempest, se, 2, p. 11. 
Mira. or e’er 
It should the good ship, &c, 


‘This word should alway be written ere, 
and not ever, nor contraetly eer, with which 
it has no connexion. pure Saxon. ‘The 
corruption in Leclesiastes cited in the note 
isas old asthe time of Henry the Eighth ; 
but in Wicliffle we ha-> properly «* er be to 
broke the silveren corde,” aud” so # is given 
by Chaucer. . 
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In Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, 1539, 
—-we read “* or cver the sylver lace be 
taken away.” We shali here give a si- 
milar use of the word ever in the sixth of 
Daniel—* so the lyons bad the mastry of 


them, and brake all theyr bones asonder, | 


or ever they came at the ground,” Cran- 
mer’s bible. ** Or ever” 1039, and all co- 
pies following king James's revisal.—Is 
there pot an essential difference between 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and English ? We 
should print as Shakspeare wrote English ; 
now the word ‘* ever” (contractedly e’er) 
has held its place in our tongue, in the 
sense which this passage supplies from 
Heury viii's to the present time. 

By way of specimen of Mr. Douce’s 
diligence, and the extent of his reading, 
we give the following note : 


ok 


Tempest, sc. 2. p 
-sometimes I'd divide 
And burn in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame dis- 
tinctly, 
Then meet and join— 


Adi. 


This is a very elegant description of a me- 
teor well known to sailors. It has been called 
by the several names of the fire of Saint He- 
det, Saint Elm, Saint Herm, Saint Clare, 
Saint Petcr, and Nicholas. When- 
ever it appeared as a single flame it was sup- 

by the ancients to be J/elena, the sis- 
ter of Castor aud Pollux, and in this state to 
bring ill tuck, from the calamities which 
this lady is known to have caused in the ‘Tro- 
jan war. Whenit came double it was cal- 
Jed Castor and Pollux, and accounted a good 
omen. It has been described as a liitle blaze 
of fire, sometimes appearing by night on the 


tons of soldiers’ lances, or at sea on wiasts and | 


saileyards, whirling and leaping in a moment 
from one place to another. Some have said, 
tut erroneously, that it never appears but 
after atempest. It is also supposed to lead 
people to suicide by drowning. 


Further information on the subject may 
be collected from Plin. Hist. Nut. 1. ii. ¢. 
37. Seneca Quast. Nat.c. 1. Erasm. Col- 
log. in naufragio. Schotti Physica eurjosa, 
p. 1209. Menage Dict. etym. v. Saint Elme. 
Cotgrave Dict. v. feu, fiurole. Trevoux Dict. 
v. furole. Letires ce Bergerac, p. 45. Eden's 
Fist of travayle, fo. 432 b. 433 b. Camera- 
ni Hore sulvecivé iii. 53 Cambray Voy. 
dans la Finisterre i, 206. Swan's Speculum 
mund? p. 8Y. Shakspeare seems to have con- 
sulted Stephen Batman's Golden lovks of the 
Leaden goddes, who, speaking of Castor 
and Pollux, says, ‘* they were figured like two 
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lampes or cresset lightes, one on the toppe of 
a maste, the other on the stemme or fores 
shippe.” He adds, that if the light first ap- 
pears in the stem or foreship and ascends ups 
wards, itis good luck . ifetther lights begin 
at the top-mast bowspr’/ or foreship, and de- 
scend towards the sea, i/ is @ sign of tempest. 
In taking therefore the latter position, Ariel 
had fultilled the commands of Prospero to 
raise a storm. 


It however appears that Ariel's light 
began at the beak and flamed in the waste, 
the deck, the cabins, then on the topmast, 
&c. so that it ascended, as well as de- 
cended, and ascended first, burning in 
many places; and therefore the ‘‘ sign 
of tempest” did not so decidedly appear, 
as Mr Douce seems to think. 


P.12. Mr. Douce says that ‘* the inci- 
dent of Miranda's surprize at the first 
sight of Ferdinand, might have been sug- 
gested by some lost translation of the 
13th. tale in the Cento novelle antiche." 
This is bending a keen eye on vacancy, 
Tohave said ‘* might have been suggested 
by a known translation,” bad not been 
so very faint a notion ; but to suppose a 
translation, and then to suppose it lost ; 
and then to suppose that this supposed 
lost trauslation might have suggested an 
incident is going very far. Let us allow our 
bard a little aptness at invention. We 
are fond of shewing how he came by every 
scene iu every act ; and where we cannot 
shew this, we conclude that be must needs 
have copied some: original author. Grant 
only that Miranda had never seen any man 
| except her father ; and her surprize at 
seeing Ferdinand jollows so naturally that 
neither Shakspeare, nor even the dullest 
| poet could iiss it. 


Twelfth Night, act. 2. se. 5. 
Mul. 1 will be point-de-vice [device] 


As the instances of this aro of 


rare occurrance, those which follow are of- 
fered as likely to be useful to the author of 
any future work that may resemble the well- 
planned, but unfinished glossary of obsolete 
and proviucial words by the late Dr. Bou- 
cher. Ju the interlude of Z/e nature of the four 
elements, Sensuality, one of the dramatis 
persone, promises a banquet 


« Of metys that be most delycate, 
Which shall be in a chamber feyre 
Replete with sate aud fragrat eyre 
Prepared poynt-devyse.”* 
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Part of Mr. Douce’s note we shall print: 
it is curious, and, we are free to countess, 
new (ous. 

There was no occasion for separating the 
two last syllables of this term, as in the quo- 
tation from Mr. Steevens’s text, nor is it done 
when it occurs elsewhere in his edition. It 
has been properly stated that potnt-device 
signifies exact, nicely finical; but nothing 
has been offered coucerning the etymology, 
except that we got the expression from the 
French. It has in fact been supplied from the 
labours of the needle. Poinef in the French 
language denotes a stitch ; devisé any thing 
invented, disposed or arranged. Point-de- 
visé was therefore a particular sort of pattrn- 
ed lace worked with the needle ; and the 
term point-lace is still familiar to every fe- 
male. Thev had likewise their poent-coupé, 
point-compté, dentelle au pointe devant 
guille, &e. &e. The various kinds of needle- 
work practised by our indefatigable grandmo- 
thers, if enumerated, would astonish: even 
the most industrious of our modern ladies. 
Many curious books of patterns for lace and 
all sorts of needic-work were formerly publish- 
ed, some of which are worth pointing out to 
the curious collector, The earliest on the 


jistis an Italian book under the iitle of Esem- 
plario di lavori: dove le tenere funciulle & 


ultre donne nobile potranno faci/mente impa- 
rare il mode & ordine di lavorare, custire, 
raccamare, & finalmente fur tutte quelle 
gentillezze & lodevili opere, le quali po fare 
una donna virtuosa con laco in mano, con li 
suoi compasse & misure. Vinegia, per Ni- 
colo D’Aristotile detto Zoppino, 
8vo. The next occurs was likewise set forth 
by an Italian, and entitled, Les singufiers 
cf nouveaux pourtraicts du scigneur Kederic de 
Vincialo Venitien, pour toutes sortes d’ouvrages 
de lingerie. Pacis, 1588, +to It is dedicat- 
ed to the queen of France, and had been al- 
ready twice published. 
part came out, which is much more difli- 
cult to be met with than the former, and 
sometimes contains a neat portrait, by Gaul- 
ticr, of Catherine de Bourbon, the sister of 
Henry 4th. The nextis Nouveaux pourtraicts 
de pornte coupé ct dantelles en petite moyen- 
ne et grande forme, nouvellement inventez el 
mis en lumiere. Imprimé & Montbeliard, 
1598, 4to. It has an address to the ladies, 
and a poem exhorting young damsels to be 
industrious ; but the author's name does not 
appear. Vincentio’s work was published in 
England, and printed by John Wolf, under 
the title of New and singular patternes and 
workes of linnen, serving for paternes to make 
all sortes of lace, edgings and cut-workes, 
newly invented for «re profit and contentment 
of ladies, gentlewomen, and others that are 
desirous of this art. 1591, 4te. He seems 
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also to have printed it with a French title, 
Wehave then another ngiish book of which 
this isthe title: Mere folluweth certaine pat- 
ternes of cut-workes: newly invented and 
never published before. Also sundry sortes 
of spots, as flowers, Lirdes und fishes, @e. 
and will fitly serve to le wrought, sume with 
gould, sume with silk, and some with crewell 
in coullers : or utherwiee at your pleasure. 
And never Lut once published before. Print- 
ed Ly Rich. Shorieyvker. No date, in oblong 
4to. And lastly, anoiler oblong quarto en- 
titled Zhe needles excellency, a new booke 
whereix are divers admirable workes wrought 
with the necdle. Newly invented and cut in 
copper for the pleasure and profitwf’ the in- 
dusfrious. Printed for James Boler, &c. 
1640. Beneath this title is a neat engraving 
of three ladies ma flower garden under the 
names of Wisdom, Industrie, and Follie. Pre- 
fixed to the patterns are sundry poems in 
commendation of the needle, and describing 
the characters of ladies who have becn emi- 
nent for their skill in ucedlework, among 
whom are Queen Elizabeth and the countess 
of Pembroke. These poems were com- 
by John ‘Taylor the water poet. 
tappears that the work had gone through 
twelve impressions, and yet a copy is now 
scarcely to be met with. This may be ac- 
counted for by supposing that such books were 
generally cut to pieces, and used by women 
to work upon or transfer to their samplers. 
Frou the dress of a lady and gentieman ou 
one of the patterns inthe lustementioned book, 
it appears to have been originally published 
in the reign of James the first. All the others 
are embellished with a multitude of patterns 
clegantly cat in wood, sevéral of which are 
eiminenty conspicuous for their taste and beau- 
ty. 

Itistherefore apparent that the expression 
point-devise became applicable, in a secon- 
dary sense, to whatever was uncommonly exact, 
or constructed with the nicety and precision of 
stitches made or devised ly the needle. 


Twelfth Night, se. 2. p. 109. 
Sir. To. Go write it in a martial hand; be 
curst and Lrief. 


Of the latter sentence Dr. Johnson has not 
given the exact explanation. It alludes to 
the proverb, ‘© A curst cyr must be tied 
short.” 


There is another proverb; “ a curst 
cow has short horns.” 
Twelfth Night, sc. 2. p. 127. 


Sir. To. He isa knight, dubb’d with wniack’d 
rupier, and on carpet consideration, 


The original word is unhatch'd, and if any 
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alteration be adinitted it should be an hatch'd, 
for the first reason assigned in.Mr. Malone’s 
ingenious note. Sir Toby says that his brother 
knight was no hero dubbed in the field of 
battle, but a carpet knight made at home in 
time of peace with a sword of ceremony rich- 
ly gilt or engraved. Tu Don Quixote, the 
damsel whom Sancho finds wandering in the 
streets of Barataria disquised as a man, is 
furnished with ‘* a very faire Aafched dag- 
ger,” chap: 49 of Shelton’s translauion. In 
Whe trugtcal history of Jetzer, 1083, 18mo, 
mention is made of “a sword richly hatcht 
with silver.”” Thus much in support of the 
above slight alteration of the old reading. 
The second conjecture of Mr. Malone, that 
wnhatcht tiight have been used in the sense 
of unkack’d, deserves much attention ; but 
there was no necessity for introducing the 
latter word into the text. ‘To Aatch a sword 
has been thought to signify to engrare it; 
but it appears from Holime’s Academy of 
Armony, B. iii. p. that hatching, is 
éo silver or gild the hilt and pomell of a sword 
or hanger.” 

With respect to carpet knights, they were 
sometimes called knights of the green cloth. 
For this information we are also indebted to 
Holme, who in his above cited work, b. ii. 
p- 57, informs us that ** all such as have 
studied law, physic, or any other arts and 
sciences whereby they have become famous 
and ‘serviceable to the court, city, or state, 
and thereby have merited honour, worship, 
or dignity, from the sovereign and fountain 
of honour ; if it be the king's pleasure to 
knight any such persons, seeing they are not 
knighted as soldiers, they are not therefore 
to use the horseman’s title or spurs ; they are 
only termed simply mles & mililes, knights 
of the carpet or knights of the green cloth, 
to distinguish them from knights that are 
dubbed as soldiers in the field; though in 
these our days they are created or dubbed with 
the like ceremony as the others are, by the 
stroak of a naked sword upon their shoulder, 
with the words, rise up Sir T. A. knight.” 

The knight Banneret received the acco- 
Jade on the field of battle ; and on ac- 
count of actual service had the privilege 
to use a standard of a particular form. 
Tne sword Jaid across his shoulders, was 
commonly one used in the recent encoun- 
ter and therefore, probably, hacked; for 
the swords of those days had their tem- 
pers tried on armour of proof. ‘I he sim- 
ple knight, who received his honour at 
court, or in a chamber on a_ progress ; 
having never seen service, was dubbed 
by the application of a sword worn for 
ornament, or carried for state and there- 


fore unhacked, But, may not also the 
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custom of conferring knighthood, for politi- 
cal strvices,—carpet consideration—sub- 
jects sur la tapis, be glanced at here, among 
many other innovations of the time ?— 
Whereas knighthood had always hereto- 
fore been the reward of military merit, 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, sc. 1. p. 32, 
Puck. But they do square. 


Dr. Johnson has very justly observed .that 
to square here is to quarrel. In investigating 
the reason, we must previously take it, for 
granted that ourverb /o quarrel is from the 
French quereller, or perhaps both from the 
common source, the latin guerela. Black- 
stone has remarked that the glasiers use the 
words square and quarrel as syvnonimous terms 
for a pane of glass, and be might have added 
for the instrament with which they cut it, 
This he says is somewhat whimsical ; bui had 
he been acquainted with the reason, he might 
have becn disposed to waive his opinion, at 
least on the present occasion. The glasicr’s 
instrument is a diamond, usually cut into such 
a square formas the supposed diamonds on the 
French and English cards, in the former of 
which it is still properly called carreau, from 
its original. This was the square iron head 
of the arrow used for the cross-bow. In 
English it is called a quarrel, and hence the 
glasier’s diamond and the pane of glass have 
received their ndmes of sguare and quarrel. 
Now we may suppose, without straining the 
point very violently, that these words being 
evidently synoniinous in one sense, have cor- 
ruptedly become so in another ; and that the 
verb fo square, which correctly and metapho- 
rically, even at this time, signifies ¢0 agree 
or aceord, has been carelessly and ignorantly 
wrested from its true sense, and from fre- 
quent use become a legitimate word. ‘The 
French have avoided this error, and to express 
a meaning very similar tothat of to quarrel 
or dispzic, make use of the word contrecar- 
rer. 

It is remarkable that, ‘* to square,” 
has now a fighting sense. Two men about 
to box, in the pugilistic vocabulary, are 
said to square at each other. 

Love’s Labour's Lost, se. 2, p. 367. 
Prin. As Lomlast, and a lining to the time. 
Bombast is from the Italian lombagia, 

which signifies all sorts of ¢otton wool. Hence 
the stuff called bombasine. The cotton put 
into ink was called lomlase. ‘* Need you 
inke and Lombase ?” Hollyband’s Italian 
schole-maister, 1579, 12mo, sign. E. 3. 


There is no cotton in bombasine. It is 
made of wool, or moSuir, and, we be- 
lieve, a little silk. 
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Merchant of Venice, act 1, se. 1, p. 307. 


Salar. There, where your ergosies, with portly sail 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the food, 
Or as it were the pageants of the sea, 
Do overpeer the pretty traffickers. 

-It has been suggested that the word 
argosies’ isa cor:uption of ragosies”’ 
i. e. shipsof Ragusa. We agree with 
Mr. Douce in deriving the word from the 
name of the famous ship rgo. A con- 
temporary: of Shakespeare uses the term 
argosie”’ for a ship Of burden ; Sandys, 
we mean, whose first edition of bis travels 
was published the year before Shakspeare 
died 4 viz. 1615. Speaking of the sove- 
reignty of the Adriatic Sea claimed by the 
Venetians, he says ; ** the pirats hereabout 
dv now more than share with them in that 
sovereignty ; who gather such courage 
from the timorousnesse of divers, that 
a little frigot will often not feare to venter 
on an Argosie.” We do not remember 
to have seen this passage quoted before.— 

Ve here veg leave to mention a circum- 
stance in proof of the accuracy of Sandys 
as a traveller. . We had the anecdote 
from an officer on the stai¥ in the success~ 
Jul expedition to Alexandria.—When the 
English found it necessary to penetrate 
into the interior of Egypt, they were 
much at a loss for maps of the country, 
and in tact had that they could 
rely on. 
Sandys was found in the possession of a 
French prisoner ; and our venerable coun- 
tryman proved a most faithful guide to 
the British army, leading step by 
step, withthe utmost correctness. Our 
readers may rely on the truth of this 
anecdote, 

Mr, Douce inclines to the old reading 

Bur ghers on the We venture 
to remind him of a passage in ‘* As you 
like 


-‘* the poor dappled fools 

Being native Burghers of this desert city.” 

Merchant of Venice, sc. 3, p. 441. 

Enter Shylock. His stage dress should be 
a scarlet hat lined with biack Taffeta: this 
is the manner in which the Jews of Venice 
were formerly distinguished. 

Did not Macklin dress S! hylock in this 
very manner? We remember that dra- 
matic veteran relating with no small pride, 
the reforms he had introduced in stage 
costume. He related his going into Duke's 
Place, and finding out an Italian jew, 
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at Venice. 
i ed Macbeth in 


' fore Macklin played the character, he 


some other incongr: 


dy good fortune, a copy of 
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who told him how the jews were habited 
Before Macklin’s s time, 
| lock was dressed exactly like a jew broker 
about the Change. Macklin first dress: 
the Scottish habit » be 


appeared before in a genes 
Mr. Douce in his 2d. vol. 
“on the anachronisms and 
cruities of Shakspeare ;” 
in which he mentions some absurdities of 
this kind; aud speaks of Garrick’s play- 
ing Hamlet ** in a common French suit of 
black velvet.”’ Does not Kembiecontinue to 
dress the Prince of Denmark in the same 
style ?—Much is yet to be done in order 
to increase stage effect. Certainly the 
clowns are ail dressed. In 
page 310, Mr. Douce points out the ab- 
surdity of ‘Touchstone’s three-cornered 
hat. The expenses of stage decoration, 
and the costly splendour of stage-dresses, 
are very great. Perhaps, to consult some 
person skilled in the architecture of an- 
cient times, such as Mr. Carter particu- 
larly, would save a great deal of money, 
in the formation of scenery ; for there 
are no bounds to the lavish extravagzancies 
of fancy; and to ask the opinion of 
some autiquary ef taste, would save no 
inconsiderable sums in providing habili- 
ments ; for appropriate babits would evens 
tually cost less thas the gaudy vestures 
invented by playh ylors and mane 
tua-makers. Mr. Douce has supplied se- 
veral plates of the dresses and baubles of 
ancient clowns ; and it veg. almost im- 
mortalize any ove of our Laurents, our 
Grimaldis, our Bolognas, or our Montgo- 
meries, who should have sense enough 
first to revive and adopt them. 


had always 
ral’s uniform, 
has an essay 


Merchant of Venice, act. ©, se. 5. 
Shy. The 
Patch was a common name given to 
clowns, or fools (of which Mr. D. enu- 
merates and distinguishes between two 
sorts, the natural and artificial fool)_ of 
old time. In the middle counties — 
calla peevish child a ‘* cross patch,” a 
this day ; and we have heard such a one 
called “* a dyrant;” that is a tiresome 
child. En passant, is not our term “ an 
arch fellow,” derived from Archee, the fa- 
mous court jester, of bitter memory ? 
P. 292. Mr. D. speaks of the professed 
design in the Merchant of Venice to vi- 
lify an ancient and respettable, but per- 


Patch is kind enough. 
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secuted nation.’ We feel for the Jews 
as muchas Mr.D.or the modern dramatic 
writer to whom the jewish ‘people are 
under the highest obligations.” But in 
vain are all attempts to remove the weight 
of odium under which they lie. Even in 
the course of philological disquisitions, 
we cannot compromise tor a moment with 
the pseudo. liberal spirit of the day. Had 
merely political circumstances cast the 
jews into the unhappy situation which they 
occupy, we shorld have regarded Mr. 
D's. sentiments with silent approbation. 
But we deem, as Addison Jong since 
taught us, the condition of the Jews to be 
a standing miracie. We look at them 
with. mingled reverence and pity ; and 
happy should we be to see that day wheu 
the outcasts of Israel shall be collected 
from the corners of the earth. The same 
hand which scattered them abroad, and 
continues to preserve them, can alone ga- 
ther them together. ‘Till then, notwith- 
standing the jeeble attempts of a few indi- 
vidual men of feeling,—if there be truth 
in” Revelation, they must remain 
** an astonishment, a proverb, and a by - 
word among all nations.” xxviii. Deut. 
37. 
As You Like It, sc. 2, p. 54. 

Jaq. But that they call compliment, is like 
the encounter of the dog-ape. 

Bartholomeeus, speaking of the apes, says : 
** some be culled cenople; and be lyke to 
an wounde in the face, and in the body lyke 
toan ape.” Lib. xviti. ¢. 96. 

Dog apes can only mean he apes. 

P. 253—4. Winter's Tale. Mr. D. 
here, himself, bears testimony to Mr. 
Theobald’s critical talents ; in a case where 
he contended with Warburton, whether 
Shakspeare had been indebted to Ovid or 
Lucian for a speech ot Antolycus’s.— 

Winter's Tale, se. 2, p. 113. 

Clown.—But one puritan amongst them, and 

he sings psalms*to hornpipes. 


An allusion to a practice, common at this 
time among the Varitans, of burlesquing the 


plein chant of the Papisis, by adapting vul- | 


gar and ludi¢rous music to poalnis aud pious 
eompositions. 


Here we think Mr. D. mistakes. The 


Puritans wrote ludicrous compositions a- | 
| The quotation from Olaus Magous does 


dapted tothe masic of pious Hymns inthe 
Romish churc@ It is well known that 
the tune of Jonny Auderson my Jo’ 
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was originally sung to the werds of a 
, hyma, and also, played slowly and solemn- 
ly, was the tune of ‘* Moggy Lauder.” 
| But, perhaps, Mr. D. meant to say, that 
the Puritans adapted pious Compositions to 
such tunes as were then in vogue, though 
originally composed for songs, &c. This 
would have been much nearer the truth. 
This was justitied by the opinion and prac- 
tice of George Whittield ; who ‘did not 
see why the devil should have all the good 
music :"—and something like it may be 
heard incertain chapels, where the tunes of 
** God savethe King”-** Rule Britannia,” 
and other popular airs, are sung to hymns 
usedin public worship, which from the 
structure of (heir stanzas must have been 
coniposed purposely to suit those tunes, 
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Winter's Tale, act. 4 sc. 3, p. 359. 

Clown. Clamour your tongues. 

We believe, notwithstanding the in- 
genious reasoning of commentators, and 
the learning of Mr. Douce himself on 
this text; that Shukspeare merely intend- 
ed to exhibit the clown in a ludicrous 
light, by making bim utterly mistake the 
meaning of many of the words he used, 
and apply them to purposes the very ‘ re- 
verse of what was required.” So Dog- 
berry repeatedly expresses himself. Ne- 
vertheless, so far as our bell ringing know- 
Jedge extends we have always understood, 
that to clamour bells, was to cease the 
regular peal, and quit ringing : the effect 
of this cannot be other than an irregular 
noise as each bell is brought home. 

hing John, sc. J, p. 44. 

K, John. Have brought a countercheeck before 

your gates. 

Mr. Steevens thinks one of the o/d 
terms used at chess, but none such occurs 
in any of the treatise on that game, itis pre- 
sumed to besimply a military word. Thus 
the bastard afterwards asks, ‘* shall a sin- 
gle wanton brave our fields and find no 
check 2” and we still say ** the enemy bas 
received a check.” 

How came Touchstone, in ‘* As you 
like it,” by his ‘ cowntercheck quarrel- 
some 

King Henry IV. sc. 3, p. 528, 
Fal, There’s no more truth in thee, than in @ 
drawn for. 


not support Mr, Steevens’s assertion that the 
fox when drawn out of his hole was supposed 
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to counterfeit death ; for it is stated by that 
writer, and indeed by others, that he uses this 
device when bungry, to attract the birds, who | 
mistake him for carrion. The following pas- | 
sage from Turbervile’s Noble arte of venery | 
or hunting is offered, but with no great conti- | 
dence, as a possible illustration of the phrase | 
in question : ‘* Foxes which have been beaten | 
have this subéletie, to drawe unto the lar- | 
gest part of the burrow where three or foure— 
angles meet together, and there to stand at» 
baye with the terriers, to the ende they may 
afterwardes shift and goe to which chamber 
they list.” 

A drawn-fox, is merely a dead fox. 
drawn over the ground for a given distance | 
to exercise the hounds. ‘They think they | 
are running a living fox ; but it is only a ! 
trail ; not real game. 

We must here stop for the present. Jn 
a future number we shall, in all proba- 
bility, give a few extracts from the 2d | 
yol. We have suppressed many passages 
which we had noted for quotation. —Would 
any one suppose it possible, and yet it isa 
fact, that Mr. Douce should be in pos- 
session of ‘‘ an old French Rapier’ on 
which are these lines, incorrectly read by 
Pistol, handling his sword, which he calls 
Hiren, 

‘* Si Fortune me tourmente 
L’Espérance me contente 

We refer our readers to the book itself, 
where they will see an engraving of the 
Rapier ; and where we can promise them 
a fund of entertainment. There are many 
wooden and other curious cuts in these 
volumes, But we must have done with 
it at present. 

Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. By 

Walter Scott, Esq. 4t0. pp. 377. Notes 

126. Price £1. 11s. 6d. Fine paper, 

£3. 3s. Constable, Edinburgh. W. 

Miller, London, 1808. 

The author of ‘ the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” had honourably created 
great difficulties for himself, in reference 
to whatever subsequent work he miglit 
undertake. Whether his song was of 
war or of peace, of love or of enmity, 
whether of public event, or of domestic 
occurrence, he had sung so well of these, 
that to whichever he inclined, he could 
not avoid being his own competitor. 
Border manners are Mr. Scott's forte, and 
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they supply no incompetent variety ot 
materials to poetry, although their gene~ 
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ral character be that of battle, and murs 
der, and sudden death. Rough were the 
features, and hard the hearts, of the bor- 
derers: rude was their behaviour, and 
coarse was their language. Thew delight 


' was violence, and even their superstitions 


were characterized by energy little short 
of uncontroulable. The barons, who 
held these parts under their respective 
sovereigns, judged honourably of each 
others prowess, and maintained a roman- 
tic regard for that valour which each be- 


held in his antagonist, and for the duties 


of that office which each was conscious 
that he endeavoured to discharge, to the 
approbation of his own mind, of his 
countrymen, and of his sovereign. 

How much happier are the present 
times! ‘Travellers need no safe conduct ; 


no passport under hand and seal; they 


find no distinction between English and 
Scottish ground, when they cross the 
Tweed; and not so much as a turnpike 
gate marks the limits of the two countries, 
where formerly the advance of a few feet, 
was an intrusion not to be tolerated. Yet 
the knowledge of what has been, awakens 
conceptions ef what might be; and we 
well remember to have cast repeated glan- 
ces along the stream of Tweed, to those 
haunts, where, in our mind’seye, wesaw the 
moss-troopers lurk, for mischief, and 
discerned a race of sallow black featured 
marauders ; ferocity seated in their couns 
tenances, desperation in every action, 
their hearts insensible to compassion, and 
their consciences unsullied by remorse. 
That was fancy :—but fancy though apt 
to magnify every object on which it 
dwells, and especially those that by reason 
of the lapse of time, it cannot buat see 
through the mists of obscure tradition, 
yet inadequately conceives the calamitous 
state of the countries belonging to either 
nation, where hereditary quarrels were 
bequeathed from generation to generation, 
and whatever motives for vengeance the 
father had received from his ancestors he 
transmitted in full vigour to hisson. We, 
therefore, repeat our congratulations on 
the tranquil days of George the third, 
and rejoice that however war may rage 
externally, peace is within our borders. 
Only in fiction, do we now behold the 
Neighing steed, and the shrill tramp, 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner; and al! quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious wear. 
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The Marmion of Mr. Scott, is founded 
on border manners ; but is particularly 
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attached to evenis which preceded the | 


battle of Flodden Field. By this histori- 
cal datum Mir, S. has fixeda periodot which 
the customs and practices are within our 
ken, avd of which our historians have left 
us accounts. His hero, however, is the 
creature of his own conception, and s» 
are most of his principal characters ; he 
therefore has had full scope for his ima- 
gination, and his poem may be consider- 
ed as deriving every advantage, fiom 
libevty of thought, sentiment, and action. 
Marmion is au English warrior, valiant, 
heroic, sagacious, but his sagacity is capa- 
ble of degenerating into craft, and his 
valour is shaken by conscious guilt. His 


honour is stained by his having carried off 


a nun from her convent; who long fo!- 
lows him as his page, yet whom he aban- 
dons, through mercenary motives, and 
offers himself as a suitor to another lady 
whose Jaads attract his cupidity. 


wreak his vengeance on ler knight, and 
accomplish his purposes, prociaias him a 
traitor to the King, succeeds in proving 
his treason by a forged letier, artfully 
conveyed into a packet addressed to him, 
meets him in single combat, overpowers 
him, and by the laws of ducl, claims the 
lady who was the prize of the combat, 
with the lands of his worsted adversary. 
Marmion is 
England to demand of the Scottish King 
James, the reason of his hostile prepara- 
tions; but, when arrived on the borders, 
wanting a guide into Scotiand, be is fur- 
nished with one, who proves to be his 
former antagonist, in the disguise of a 
palmer or visitor of holy places. In the 
course of the poem this knight-palmer 
overcomes Marmion, at midnight ; in the 
character of an Elfin warrior, the forged 
letters are also entrusted him under bis 
disguise ; he is dubbed again, and per- 
forms wonders in the battle of Floddon. 
In that battle Marmion falls, and ts 
brought a little way out of the conflict, 
to die at the feet of the lady whose hand 
he had solicited, from motives of conve- 
nience. 

The episodes in the main action, are,— 
the punishment of the nun whom Mar- 
mion had seduced, by her being immu- 
red, according to the sentence of her supe- 
riors; and to the laws provided for that 


sept by King Henry of 


| or distant events. 
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transgression,—an intrigue of King James 
with the wife of an English Governor, 
who is at his court, asa pledge for her 
husband ;—and an unaccountable curiosity 
in Marmion, to vanquish an Elfin knight, 
at midnight, in order to pry into future, 
This incident must not 


_ be examined too strictly, as toits proba- 


| considered 


This | 
lady is pre-engaged ; and Marmion to | 


| 
{ 


| 


bility ;. for, we believe, that few persons 
charged with a public character from so- 
vereign to sovereign, would quit the line 
ot duty for the indulgence of this inqui- 
sitive disposition, founded on no higher 
authority than the chatter of a host, at 
an inn. The description of the berald 
seut by King James to meet Marmion, 
and that of the Scottish camp, previous 
to-its moving southwards, may also be 
as episodes: and together 
with some excellent specimens of song- 
wriling, contribute to diversify the poem. 
The least pleasing parts as they stand, are 
the Hutroductions prefixed to each canto. 
Each’ being half as long, nearly, as the 
canto iself, and consisting whoily of mo- 
dern ideas, it has the eftect of confusing 
the mind; it produces too forcible a re- 
vulsion, from what ‘is ancient to what is 
modern ; as the canto recalls the imagi- 
nation from what is modern to what is 
antient. We’ had occasion to mention 
this inadvertence when reporting on Mr. 
Sotheby's Saul; but-My. Scott has far 
exceeded Mr. Sotheby in this inconve ni- 
ence, 

Vhe poet has disposed of his characters 
with the most Jaudable attention to 
morals. Marmion perishes in fight: 
his paramour, Constance de Beverley, is 
immured, and dies miserably. King 


| James, losing time and opportunity by 


dalliance, loses the battle, and his life ; 


The Palmer Wilton, in recompence for 


the disgrace he had undeservedly incurred, 
regains his estates aad honours, together 
with his troth-plight, Clara, who gives 
proofs of unchangeable constancy in her 
affection for him,° notwithstanding she is, 
for a time, in the power of Marmion, 
his rival. ‘Lhe versification of this poem 
has been solicitously constructed; it 1s 
varied to relieve the ear, and is generally 
harmonious and forcible. The conduct of 
the story is regular; and in short, the 
author has felt throughout the whole, 
that he hada character to lose; and was 
determined that it should not be lost, for 
want of circuimspection, If Marmion 
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had been published Lefore the “ Lay of 
the Last Miustrel,” it might perhaps 
have taken the place of that poem in the 
opinion of the public: -as it is, we appre- 
Lend that theremay be readers who will 
discern in this Poem more art, than 
in the former; -and will imagine that 
what it gains in dignity, it loses in’ ease. | 
It is less sprightly, and less fanciful, but 


it is more heroic, and more stately. | 
\ 


We confess, that we regret, the dread- 


Mr. Scott professes, 


Not to rhyme to that dull elf, 
Who cannot image to himself, 
That all through Flodden’s dismal nigitt 
Wilton was foremost in the fight, 
That when brave Surrey’s steed was slain, 
"Twas Wilton mounted him again 5 
"Twas Wilton’s brand that deepest hew'd, 
Amid the spearmen’s stubborn wood: ’ 
Un-named by Hollinshed or Hall, 
He was the living soul of all-— 


ful death of Constauce, whose attachment | Yet we cannot help thinking, that, as he 


merits a better return from Marmion, 
even while we 
transgressions deserve adequate punish- 
ment. In quitting her convent.she sinned 
against duty and decorum, against mo- 
desty and sanctity ; but, it does not ap- 
pear, whether her-seclusicn was forced, 
or voluntary. We-cannot help wishing 
that some of the darker shades of her 
cuilt had been softened, aid that a less 
terrible fate might have been allotted to 
her with justice. 
-A hero who. is all perfection, 


acknowledge that 


A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw, 
will never be imagined or adopted by a 
poet of genips; but the disparagements 
of that character which is to raise ovr 
sympathy, should be rather defects than 
crimes. , That conduct which demands 
the axe of the executioger, is too lightly 
punished by undistinguished sufferings ; 
the common fate of all, or of many, is 
no just retribution for uncom:son guilt. 
That criminals of the cecpest dye have | 
exhibited striking maris of heroism, we 
allow, but that it would be judicious to 
select such an ene for the hero of a dig- 
nified poem, we deny. We feel more 
resentment and indignation against for- 
gery and the evils it induces, than com- 
passion for the pravity by which it has 
been committed, QOnen enmity, may be- 
come an honest and 2 respectable foe, but 
the dark arts of insidious malevolence, 
are shocking to upright minds. ‘The ba- 
lance of opinion ceases fo vibrate, which 
vibration marks our tremulous sympathy, 
when guilt not incident to general nature, 
is thrown into the seale of a character, 
whatever be its merits. We, therefore, 
could have wished, the English knight 
had exhibited failings, not so abhorrent to 
Virtue, and that his excellencies had been 
counterbalanced by weakness rather than 
by wickedness. 


Ir. | 


was to be the prosperous character of the 
piece, Wilton might have met the eye 
more prominently ; his previous history 
might have been more developed, and his 
original connexion with Clara (which, 
no doubt, had, according to: rule, some- 
thing extraordinary for its basis) might 
have increased oar interest for him, and 
for her, too. We know too little of ‘his 
real history, to judge of his merits. We 
might have learned his character more 
fully from admissions of Marmion hiine- 
self, or even from the Abbess, by a few 
additional stanzas, with scarcely any per- 
ceptible digression.—J'o point out specks 
in a work of merit is invidious; yet, 
when a few strokes with the pen may 
amend them, it is due to justice... Phe 
speech of the host, in which he describes 
the appearance of the ‘* wizard strange,” 
is sufficiently learned for Mr. Scott him- 
self, and therefore too learned ‘for this 
character: his wention of ‘Pharaoh's 
allusion to the wizard’s Zone, 


Of virgin parchment thin, 
Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skia, 
Hore many a planetary sign, 
Combust, and radc, and trine 
ombust, andvedres rade, @ rine, 


| sounds to us rather above mine host's de- 


gree of knowledge. Also, if king James as- 
sisted in a dancing party with his spurs ou 
AVhite were his bnskins ; on the heel 
His spurs inlaid of gold and steel) 


we remit him for his reprimand to the 
boor of Russia, Peter I, who boxed the 
ears of one of his courtiers im the royal 
ball room, before all the company, for a 
like offence against gallantry. Neither 
can we approve of connecting the late 
bombardinent of Copenhagen with visions 
fureshewing the invasion of Scotland by 
Edward I. The interval is too vast, with- 
out one connecting link ; aud the idea it 
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raises in the mind is modern,—therefore | 
exceptionable. 


A royal city, tower, and spire, 
Reddened the midnight sky with fire ; 
And shouting crews her navy bore 
Triumphant to the victer shore. 


After hinting at these trifles, we 
cheerfully transcribe some of those beau- 
tiful passages which distinguish this poem - 
our readers will not expect any connexion 
in them, ard we shall not enlarge in our 


remarks, 

After a song of exquisite taste, sung by 
one of his attendants, that brought his 
guilt to mind, our poet describes its effects 
on Marmion, adding, 


High minds, of native pride aud force, 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have, 
Thou art the torturer of the brave ; 

Yet fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel, 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of ¢ivil conflict in the heart. 
For soon Lord Marmion raised his head, 
And smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said : 
not strange, that, as ye sung, 
Seemed in mine ear a death-peal rung, 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some depariing sister's soul ? 

Say, what may this portend ?"—— 
Then first the Palmer silence broke, 
(The live-long day he had not spoke) ; 

« The death of a dear friend.” 


Marmion, whose stee!y heart and eye 
Ne’er chang'd in worst extremity ; 
Marmion, whose soul could scarcely brook, 
Een from his king, a haughty look ; 
Whose accent of command controul’d 
In camps the boldest of the bold 
Thought, look, and utterance fail’dhim now, 
Fall’n was his glance, and flush’d his brow . 

For, either in the tone, 
Or something in the Palmer's look, 
So full upon his conscience strook, 

That answer he found none. 
Thus, oft it haps, thatwhen within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave ; 
A fool’s wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes vail their cyes 

efore their meanest slave. 


Mr. Scott's delineation of the High- 
landers is poetic, and to a considerable 
degree new : a few words, describing the 
mode of life of some of them, their man- 
ner of being let down over the rocks tor 
the purpose of bird-catching, with a few | 
other well-selected fearful particulars, 


would have added a finishing to the por- 
brait. 


Next Marmion marked the Celtie ra cc, 
Of different language, form, and face, 
A various race of man; 
Just then the chiefs their tribes array'd, 
Aud wild and garish semblance made ; 
The cheqner’d trews and belted plaid, 
And varying notes the war-pipes bray'd 
To every varying clan. 
Wild through their red or sable hair 
Look’d out their eyes with savage stare 
On Marmion as he pass’d : 
Their legs above the knee were bare ; 
Their frame was sinewy, short, and spare, 
And hardened to the blast ; 
Of taller race the chiefs they own 
Were by the eagle’s plumage known ; 
The hunted red-deer’s undress'd hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The graceful bonnet decked thejr head ; 
Back from their shou!ders hung the plaid; 
A broadsword of unwieldly length ; 
A dagger proved for edge and strength ; 
A studded targe they wore, 
And quivers, bows, and shafts, —but, O! 
Short was the shafi, and weak the bow, 
To that wiiich England bore. 
The Isles-men carried on their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 
They raised a wild and wondering ery, 
As with his guide rode Marmion i 
Loud were theclamouring tongues, as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen, 
And, with their cries discordant mixed, 
Grumbled and yelled the pipes betwixt. 


The incidental meeting of Clara and 
her lover, Wilton, with her assistance in 
the ceremony of knighting him, is well 
imagined; and poetically expressed ; 
but it seems rather strange, that the valets 
should recognize the palmer when clad 
in armour, though he declares that 


Living eye could never guess™ 
De Wilton in his Palmer’s dress ; 

For now that sable slough is shed, 

And trimmed my shagey beard and head, 
I scarcely know me in the glass. 


Necessity has obliged the poet-to 
trespass in this circumstance, as Marmion 
would otherwise have wanted a clue to 
unravel more mysteries than one. 


The following passage has struck us a 
peculiarly beautiful. ‘The dying Marmien. 
exclaims : 

there none 
Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
‘Fo sluke my dying thirst 2 
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O, woman! ie our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
Aud variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou!— 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran: 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
Bat in abhorrence backward drew, 
For, oozing from the mountain's sile, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the sireavalet blue. 
Whereshall she turn !—behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clearas diamond spark, 
In a stone bason fell, 
Above, some half worn letters say, 
Orink.togary. pilgrim. prink.and. pray. 
For. the. kind. soul.of. Sybil. Srey: 
THbo. built. this. 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprize and joy espied 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fougit, 
To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
Mr. Scott has omitted magic in this 
poem, yet it has iis presages, omens, and 
unaccountable informations: they are, 
however, no more than the supposed time 
of the poem fully warrants. From these 
specimens our readers will form a judg- 
ment on Marmion. I[t is animated, vi- 
gorous, and expressive; it contains touches 
of exquisite nature, and delightful ‘art. 
That some variations might have improv- 
ed it, in our opinion, we frankly avow, 
but such as it is, it will be read and ad- 
mired, by minds capable of poetical fcel- 
ing. 

We have already said, that the intro- 
duction to each canto interrupts the main 
story: yet these have their beauties, too. 
They describe generally domestic scenes 
of modern times ; but we select for our 
specimen, the bard's recollection of 
Christmas, 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved, when the year its course had rolled, 
And broaght blithe Christimass back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night: 

On Christmass eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmass eve the mass was sung ; 
That only vight, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the cralice rear. 
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The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holiy green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
‘To gather in the misletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner chuse ; 
The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of ** post and pair.” 
All hatled with uncontrolled delight, 
Aud general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of Salvation down. 


The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went, roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
‘Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garbed ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, — 
Aad ail the baiting of the boar; 
While round the merry wassel bowl, 
Garnished with ribbons, blithe did trowl. 
There the huge sirloin reeked ; hard by 
Ptumb-porridge stood, and Christmas pye; 
Nor failed old Scouland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 
Aad carols roared with blithesome din ; 
If unmelodions was the song, 
It was a hearty note, and strong. 
Who lists may in their mumaring see 
Traces of aucient mystery ; 
White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visor made; 
But, O! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so hght! 
England was merry England, when ; 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
"Twas Christinas broached the mightiest ale ; 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
‘Lhe poor man’s heart through half the year. 


Mr. S. illustrates, in this description 
his notes, by the same extract from Ben 
Johnson's Masque of Christmas, as we 
gave in Panerama, Vol. p. 801. We 
are always obliged by this gentleman’s 
notes. ‘They usually contain information, 
well deserving to be known; and they 
illustrate ancient usages, and still more 
antient superstitions, several of which are 


local, only, to great advautege. We should 
gladly transcribe some of them, had we 
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‘of an excellent temper, and adiirably poised. 


not already exceeded our usual limits. But | 
we cannot resist the temptation of adding 
an instance which confirms’ an_ historical 
fact, while it shews that Mr. Douce’s 
sword [Panorama, vol. 1V. p.51,] is not 
a solitary instance of good fortune. 

é. very amtient sword, in the possession 
of Lord Douglas, bears, among a great deal 
of flourishing, two hands pointing to a heart, 
which is placed betwixt them, and the date 
1329, being the year in which Bruce charged 
the Good Lord Dougias to carry his heart to 
the Holy Land. The following lines (the first 
couplet of which is qaoted by Godscroft as a 
popular saying in his time) inseribed 
around the emblem: 

So mony guid as of ye Dovglas beine, 

Of ane surname was ne'er in Scotland seine. 
I will ye charge, efter yat 1 depart, 

To holy grawe, and thair bury my hart ; 
Let it remane ever 8oTHE TYME aud 
To ye last day I sie my Saviour. 

I do protest in tyme of al my ringe, 

Ye lyk subject had never ony keing. 

This curious and valuable relique was | 
nearly lost during the civil war of 1745-6, 
being carried away from Douglas Casile by 
some of those in arms for Prince Charles. 
But great interest having been made by the 
Doke of Douglas among the chief partizans 
of Stuart, it was at length restored. It resem- 
bles a Highland claymore, of the usual size, is 


The Iniguity of Witchcraft, censured and 
exposed. being the substance of two Ser- 
mons delivered at Warley, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire. By T. Hawkins. Price Gd. 
Holden and Dawson, Halifax, 1808. 

Ir is so Jong since we read the | 

«* Demonologie” of King James, or the 

** Discovery of Witchcraft,” by Reginald 

Scott, that we had almast forgot that ever 

such characters as witches and wizards 

had existed among us. We find. how- 
ever, by Mr. H. that credulity still yields 
arevenue to impostors; aud that ‘* the 
man who has lately set up this diabolical 
profession at L has sometimes thirty 
people at atime, waitingon him.” That 
he 3h more harmthan good will easily 

be believed. The author appears to be a 

well meaning man; and a scriptural 

preacher: direcily, therefore, as we have 
heard that his discourses have produced 
their intended effect, we shall recommend 

a visit to Warley, near Halifax, to certain 

persons, who by affecting to be wiser than 

becomes them, render themselves liable 


Suinclair, par Mme. de Genilis. 


to icion of mysterious communications, 
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Le Si¢ge de la Rochelle, ou Conscience et 
Malheur. Roman, par Mme de Genlis. 
4 vols. 12mo. price 12s. Paris, 1808. Du- 
Jau and Co. London. 


Anoruer production from the pro- 
lific fen of Mme. de Genlis, To display 
the firmness of true piety under affliction 
is the object, and forms the principal trait 
of this romance, which is a most im- 
pressive contrast to the wretched trash 
daily issuing from our own novel manu- 
factories, to the disgrace of their authors 
and their supporters. We select Mme. 
de Genlis’s own words, in order that our 
readers may be fully informed of her reay 
intent; premising, that she previously 
alludes to those publications which have 
abounded in France in consequence of the 
revolutionray madnc+3 of the philosophers, 

Ona peint le fanatisme, c’est-d-dire un ztle 
extravagant et sanguinaire, beaucoup plus 
réprouvé par Vévangile que par la seule sa- 
gesse humaine; on a peint lexaltation de 
toutes Jes passions dangercuses: pour moi, 
jai voulu peindre, dans cet ouvrage, la seule 
exaltation qui ne puisse produire des excés 
nnisibles aux autres et la seule 
qui soit toujours accompagnée d'une invaria- 
ble modération de principes, la seule qui 
laisse subsister ensemble ce qui, dans toutes 
lesautres, se détruit mutuellement: la dou- 
ceur et I'énergie, lenthousiasme ct la raison, 
Vardeur passionnée et Ja constance. J'ai 
voulu peindre enfin exaltation de la vérita- 
ble J'ai rcfléclii a dont elle 
pouvoit éire aux autres et soi-mcme, dans 
toutes les situations de la vie et daus l'abime 
le pins profond du malhenr ; ct c'est unique- 
ment d’apres cette recherche que j'ai composé 
le plan de ce roman. 

A translation of this interesting work 


by Mr. Dallas is, we understand, now | 


in the press, and willsoon appear. 


Sainclair, ou la Victime des Sciences et 
des Arts. Par Mme. de Genlis. 3s. Paris,. 
1808. Dulau and Co. London. 


Acai: Mme..de Genlis !—She here 
appears holding up to contempt” the ‘pre- 
sent ridiculous, extravagaut mode of edu- 
cating females fa France, who, ‘to* gain 
celebrity, neglect the more’ anjiable and 
domestic accomplishments. , It is a pleas=, 
sing little performance interspersed with 
sprightly and judicious observations aris- 
ing naturally from the subject,—A trans- 
lation has appeared. 
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rer rrr inthe public worship of God 3 and, in gene= 


4 Statement of the Numbers, the Duties, 


ral, they must go through this duty twice 
every Sunday, (exclusive of other occasional 


the Families, and the Livings, of the | appearances,) delivering every Sunday a Lec- 


Clergy of Scotland. Drawn up, in 1807, tureand a Sermon, with Prayers. 


t is also 


by the Rev. William Singers, Minister at expected, throughout Scotland, that the 


Kirkpatrick-Juxta. 8vo. pp. 71, price 
1s. Gd. Park, Edinburgh. Harding, Lon- 


don, 1808. 


prayers and discourses shall be of the minis- 
ter's own composition ; and the prayers in all 
cases, and the discourses in most instances, 
are delivered without the use of papers. It 


Audi alteram partem, isa fair and ob- may therefore be conceived, that the labeur 


vious rule of justice and equity : theretore, 
as we gave in our third volume, p. 1086, 
a statement ef the laity versus the clergy 
of Scotland, we shall now give such ex- 
tracts from this statement of the clergy 
versus the laity, as may shew that both 
sides ought to be heard before any deci- 
sive opinion be formed on the truly impor- 
tant subject of provision for the clergy. 
As it is well known that we wish the 
clergy of every denomination to be com- 
fortable, and we go further,— we wish 
thein to be respectable as to worldly things, 
we shall not enlarge in our introduction 
of this article, but shall suffer the simple 
narration of facts to speak for itself. 
Mr. Singers appear's to be well acquainted 
with his subject; his pamphlet, having 
received the sanction of the ministers ot 
the presbytery of Lochmaben, may be 
considered as official ; and as the discussion 
is conducted in a temperate and manly 
way, we doubt not, but it is well entitled 
to confidence. We are the more induced 
to treat this subject with respect, as it 
affords a fair counterpart to our statement 
of the clergy and church of Ireland, in 
Vol. If. p. 225. We recommend this 
little tract, as containing much informa- 
lion, comprised in a short compass. 

The number of ministers who enjoy bene- 
fices and possess ecclesiastical authority in 
Seotland is 936. Of this number 77 are 
placed in collegiate charges, mostly in the 
proportion of two ministers for each of these 
charges ; and the remaining 859 ministers are 
settled in single charges, each of them 
having the superintendance of a whole parish. 

If the whole extent and population of 
Scotland, as returned in the year 1501, were 
equally divided among all the 930 ministers 
who labour in the church of Scotland, the 
surface in each ‘ministry would be found ex- 
lending 322 square miles, or 20,906 English 
acres; and the population would be found 
amounting to 1709 souls, without including 
the army, the navy, or the militia. 

The duties of the Scotish clergy are nume- 


of study a nd preparation cannot be little. 
But the clergy have also many other duties to 
perform. 


- These other duties are, —examination— 
visiting of their people—presiding in 
sundry meetings—the care of the poor— 
giving advice—superintending schools, &c. 

The author details the necessary expen- 
ces of a minister's family, and calculates 
them at £500 a year; a sum which is 
double, to the real average of the income 
of the clergy! Whence he justly infers, 
that their prudent economy does them 
honour. 


The provision which has been made by the 
law of Scotland, in support of the clergy, 
is a stipend, pavable in victual, or in 
mouey, or partly in eack; a small glebe of 
land ; a manse (parsonage house) and office- 
houses ; and a of money for defraying 
the expence of the minister in dispensing the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper. ‘The latter 
runs in general from 100 merks Scots, or 
Ll. 11s. isd. sterling, to 100 pounds Scots, or 
8]. Gs. 8d. sterling. This allowance is’ dese 
tined for a special purpose ; and is barely ade- 
quate to this purpose. . 

Besides the glebe, the minister of a land- 
ward parish is entitled to as much grass-lands 
as may supporta horse and two cows. ‘The 
grass Is to be ** designed” out of church-lands 
lying contiguous; aud if these be wanting, 

an allowance is granted in money by statute. 


The glebe was originally fixed at four 
acres ; Mr. S. acknowledges, that in point 
of fact, they usually exceed this allowance. 
The grass land which was another bene- 
fit, being valued at a temote period at 
only, £1. 13s. 4d. sterling, has fallen in so 
much in value through time, as not to be 
worth a plea, 


The present state of the stipends paid to 
the Scotish clergy exhibits extreme inequali- 
ues. In some parishes, where there are 
plenty of teinds, the stipends are much more 
liberal than in others where the valued teinds 
are scanty. In cities and towns, the stipends 
are generally paid in money; in landward 


fous and laborious. ‘They officiate regularly 


Vol. IV. (Lit, Pan, April, 1808.] 


parishes, they ure, for the most part liquie 
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dated in money and vietual : when the teinds 
are exhausted and surrendered, the stipend is 
exactly the whole of the valued teinds, which 
consist sometimes partly in victual, and partly 
in lambs, wool, &c.; but, in general, these 
teinds are valued in money. In the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, the stipend ts partly modi- 
fied in malt and butter, being the natural pro- 
duce of the country, prepared in a market- 
able form. 

The clergy in Edinburgh have their stipends 
paid in money, and receive 2601. each, liable 
to a deduction of 10 per cent. for tax on in- 
come. {Lately augmented to free of 
taxes.] In landward parishes, the stipends, 
at anaverage, may be stated at six chalders of 
victual, worth 16!. per chalder, communilus 
annis, and 50). inmoney ; in all, 1461. ster- 
ling. Some of the clergy enjoy a more liberal 
provision, rising to about 2001. a-year, or 
thereby ; but others are still far below the 
above-stated average, not afew of them being 
under GOl. and many below 1001. a-vear of 
stipend. ‘The average is, therefore, considered 
as hardly rising to 1501. a-year at the present 
time. 

The lowést stipend for a parish minister 
was fixed, by staiute 1617, 3, at five chal- 
ders in victual, or five hundred merks Scots 
in money, being 271. 15s. 6d. and the high- 
est was fixed at ten chalders in victual, or 
1000 merks Scots, 551. 11s. 14d. sterling in 
money. The average of these was 74 chal- 
ders, or 41]. 13s. 4d. sterling, 

In 1633, 8, 19, the lowest stipend was 
raised to 800 merks Scots, or 44]. 8s. 10d. 
sterling, or, in victual, to eight chalders. 

The lowest stipend then paid was actually 
found to beonly about 251. sterling, being little 
more than one half of the minimum fixed by 
statute above a century before; but the 
highest stipend had risen to 138]. 17s. gd. 
4-Gths. The average appears to have been 
Gol. 7s. over all Scotland. 

Meat, wine, poultry, fish, ale and. beer, 
cattle, shoes, furniture, and implements of 
husbandry, have risen in money price from 
one to five since the year 1750. 

The price of labour, including the wages 
of household servants and tradesmen, as well 
as those of day labourers, has advanced from 
one te six, since the year 1750. 

Land-rents have risen, betwixt the year 
1750 and the present year, 1807, from one 
to seven and upwards, both in the corn and 
in the sheep districts. 

Now, in what proportion has the price of 
victual advanced? A chalder in 1750 was 
worth Gl. 5s. 4d. sterling, in Berwickshire ; 
and on the average of ten years preceding 
1750, including the dear year 1740, the price 
of achalder was about 61. 10s. A Pre is 
now generally esiimated at 161. at an average 
of years. ‘The advanee is nearly from 1 10 
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283 andthis is only half of the advance in 
other necessaries, and not half the actual ad- 
vance of labour, or of land. The rise in the 
real value of victual is therefore only ap- 
parent, when the price is estimated in mo- 
vey, and if the price be estimated in other 
necessaries, or in labour or land, it appears 
that victual has fallen in value to Jess than 
one half. 

There is much less victual consumed by 
equal numbers of the people of Scotland at 
present, than there was ia 1750; the quan- 
tities of meat, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
are very much increased ; and the culture of 
grain is conducted ina style so much more 
perfect, that less seed is required, and the 
returns are more ample. ‘These canses may 
have operated in preventing grain from rising 
in Money price, as high in proportion as 
other necessaries of life, or as high as labour 
and land. 

In the year 1801, the land rents of Scot- 
land were computed and returned at 2,441,955]. 
sterling. Out of these rents, all the parish 
ministers who drew stipends out of the teinds 
of Jand, in number 894, were to be support- 
ed. The average land rents of each parish 
were 27311. 

The whole establishment, asa burden on 
laud, may be stated in one view as follows, 
viz. a glebe of perhaps about six or seven 
aeres, Out of nearly 21,000, and the grass, 
where it is allowed ; a stipend of about od. 
in the pound of the land rents ; and build- 
ings and conimunion charges, amounting to 
4c. or 5d. more in the pound of these land 
rents. 


he author proceeds to consider «the 
various legislative provisions in favour of 
the clergy: some of which, particularly 


under Charles I., deserve especial notice : 


he thinks, that they have uniformly, from 
unforeusen causes, operated in favour of 
the landholder. Speaking of the taxes 
imposed on the Scottish clergy and on 
their clams of exemption he observes 
that 


When the reformation took place, and the 
ample funds and possessions of the church 
were withheld from the ministers, it became 
necessary to exempt then: from all taxations. 
This was done in the most solemn manner, 
by statuie 1593, 100, which is corroborated 
by various, other acts, and supporied by the 
coronation oath. ‘Lhe clergy were actually 
exempted, for ages, from all taxations on their 
stipends, glebes, and manses. ut at present, 
they pay the tax on their work and. riding- 
horses, the taxes on batr-powder, male-ser- 
vauts, and dogs; and the tax on property, 
estimated by adding their stipends to the an- 
nual value of theie manses and glebes, for 
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the amount of which they have to pay 10 per 
cent. Besides all these taxes, they are annu- 
ally charged with the direct tax on every other 
sort of income which they may happen to 
possess ; and the surveyors regularly serve them 
with a charge for the house and window 
taxes ; but these are not actually raised. The 
amount of all these imposts, added to ever 
other tax which the clergy in common wit 
others have to pay indirectly, is very serious. 
The clergy -have never objected to pay any 
taxations, direct or indirect, which other classes 
of people are liable to pay, excepting, those 
which affect their stipends, glebes, and manses * 
But, from alt taxes on these, it is the settled 
opinion of many among them, and of various 
respectable characters not among the clergy, 
that they are consiitutionally exempted; and 
that their claims of exemption are as strong 
as the law itself can reader them. 

The statute 1593, 166, is as follows, viz.— 
*« Forasmeikle as sindry ministers quha hes 
been in lang possession of their stipends, be 
vertew of their assignations, are troubled be 
pensioners or tacksmen, quha hes tane in tack, 
gift, or pension, aither their haill stipends 
or ane great part thereof, and hes obtained 
ratification in parliament thereupon, There- 
fore, our Soveraign Lord, with advise of his 
estaites of this present parliament, ordains, 
that all ministers’ stipends, in time coming, 
be free from all tacks, pensions, taxationes, or 
impositions quhatsomever,—notwithstanding 
of ony gift or disposition made in the contrair, 
to the effect that the ministers may bruik their 
stipends peaceably, in ali time coming, with- 
out ony trouble, according to their assigna- 
tions.” 

This statute is very clear, and very ex- 
tensive. Its provisions have been by va- 
rious commissioners construed in favour of 
the Scotish incumbents, but these opinions 
could not be carried into effect, without 
authority from the Lerds of the Treasury, 
which never has been obtained. We find 
that there are other advantages taken by 
the landholders in favour of themselves, 
all acting against the temporal interests of 
the clergy: but these are of a more local 
nature, than those which we hav2 selected. 


The Stranger’s East-Indian Guide to the 
Hindoostanee ; or grand popular Language 
of India (improperly called Moors). By 
J. B. Gilchrist, Esq. L. L. D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 190. Price gs. Black 


and Co. London, 1808. 


WE consider this as a useful book, 
and are glad to see a second edition of it. 


portance of possessing the prevailing lan- 
guage of a country, to those who are 
about to be settled in that country. All 
who have visited foreign parts, Know by 
experience, the pe.plexities to which they 
are subjected if ignorant of the current 
medium of communicating information 
and sentiment. This is but temporary ; 
and is comparatively of little moment, 
as itis of short duration. Where a pro- 
longed residence is intended, the acqui- 
sition of the Jangnuage becomes of the 
first necessity, and though we abate somes 
what from the expectations of Mr. G. 
ot being able to teach the true pronun- 
ciation of words, or the true sounds of 
letters when formed into sytlables, by 
means of books, apart from vocal instruc- 
tion, yet we freely acknowledge that they 
prepare the mind of the student, dispose 
him to think less of dithculties, and offer 
advantages which are very well worth the 
trivial expense at which they. may be pro- 
cured. The present volume comes under 
this description of works, and contains, as 
examples, several interesting specimens of 
Oriental composition, which are amusing 
as well as useful. 
A Topographical Dictionary of the United 
Kingdom; compiled from Parliamentary, 
and other authentic Documents and Autho- 
rites ; cont:ining Geographical, 'Topogra- 
phicaj, and Statistical Accounts of every 
District, Object, and Place in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the various 
small Islands dependant on the British 
Empire. Accompanied by forty-six Maps, 
drawn purposely for this Work, on an 
original Plan. By Benjamin Pitts Capper, 
Esq.—Octavo, Price 25s. Phillips, 1808. 
Tuts volume contains a very great 
quantity of information, extremely useful 
if it be correct. We have neither leisure 
nor inclination to examine it thoroughly, 
but are satisfied by a cursory inspection, 
only, and reference to places with which 
we are acquainted, that the author has had 
recourse to good materials, and has spent 
much time and labour on his work. On 
many places, he quotes the authors of 
whose performance he has availed hitnself ; 
we should not have thought the worse of 
him had he done this more frequently. A 
kiud of index to the Topographical works 
in our libraries, might have been formed 
by such means; aud the public would 
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On Hudrophotia, its Prevention and Cure ; 
with a @eseription of the different Stages of 
Canine Madness ; illustrated with Cases. 
By Benjamin Mosely, M.D. Physician to 
Chelsea Hospital. pp. 34. Price Is. Long- 
man, and Co, London, 1807. 


Tuts is a clear, distinct, and concise 
account of the disease produced by the bite | 
of a mad dog: introduced by some excel- | 
Jent practical remarks, and many pertiuent 
observations, on the inediectual practice 
of the ancients, and the causes which still 
operate to preveat this disorder from 
being sufficiently understood, or properly 
treated, 


It does not appear satisfactorily to the learn- 
ed (says the auibor), that any writer on this 
malady ever saw tts whole train of evils. The 
ancients, like the moederus, describe, and 
prescribe, in their wey; but not one among 
thei even pretends to have seeu Hydropho- 
bia with rabies in all its stages. 

Some of the moderns assert, they have 
witnessed the dreadful scene ; but their own 
evidence is against them. Boerhaave is bad ; 
Mead worse ; and the rest, with very few 
exceptions, are contemptible. 


Severe as is the above reflection, can- 
dour compels us to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of it: he also remarks : 

That since the separation of physic and 
surgery into distinct professions, every phy- | 
sician, and every surgeon, are [is] not qua- | 
lified to undertake complicated cases,—such 
as wounds froin rabid and venomous animals, 
with their consequent diseases. 

A surgeon vow, is supposed to know as 
little of physic as possible ; and a physician 
is supposed to understand. about as much | 
surgery. What then must be the fate ofa) 
patient in the hands of either, who requires 
the utinost aid of both ?—p. 8. 


There can be no doubt that divisions so 
strongly marked of a profession like that 
of physic, must be highly injurious to the 
community at large, by aftording a sort of 
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remedy in time, for mischiefs obviously 
to be dreaded from the present state of 
physic; aud the innumerable and increane 


| ing errors of medical education as it is now 


conducted. 

The principal part of this publication is 
occupied by the narrative of two cases 
which have lately happened in Dr. M.’s 
practice, "The first, a detail of symptoms, 
which took placeeighteen weeks after the 
bite had been inflicted, and proceeded re- 


. gu larly till the death of the patient. The 


second, a history of the occurrence of 
Hydrophobia, twelve days after the bite ; 
an account of its progress; and the re- 
moval of it, by the mode ot treatment 
descrived. ‘lo these we beg leave to reter, 

The exhibition of mercury has long 
formed a part of the practice recommend- 
ed by those who have written on this dis- 
ease. The method of exhibiting it un- 
doubtedly constitutes ‘the difference be- 
tween the author's success, and the failure 
of others. In our humble view of the 
estimate of talents, the man who suggesis 
a mode of operation, capable of producing 
complete success, though Sere with 
the identical instruments which have been 
Jong used by others, is better entiiled to 
public applause, than the inventor of new 
forms, who, affecting to despise the advan- 
tages of previous knowledge, would es- 
tablish bis character as a discoverer, at the 
expence of his reputation as a man of 
learning, of experience, and of judg- 
ment. 

Dr. Moseley concludes his pamphlet 
with the following remarks : 

The symptoms arising in the system from 


the bite of a mad dog, antecedent to Hydro- 


phobia, are of that description called ner- 
vous; consequently various, in different con- 


stitutions. 


Not apprised of this, writers have erroneous- 
ly considered some peculiar symptoms, as uni- 
versal characteristics of the disease. The same 
error has been committed in the convulsed 


(Canine madness seems to be a mixture, or 


legitimate sanction to ignorance, and even | raiher a succession of hysterical aud tetanic 


empiricism : while it conduces to the es- 
tablishment of aright of plander, abso- 
Jutely disgraceful to an enlightened age, 
aud a civilized country. 

We trast that the public, and particu- 
larly the faculty, and those among them 
whose peculiar province it is, to guard 
their own order from disgrace, will duly 
appreciate these remarks, and adopt some 


atlections. 

Apprehension, lowness of spirits, and 
fright, at first; in which state, the nervous 
influence is only concerned ; and the volun- 
tary and involuntary functions remain undis- 
turbed. To this condition sueceeds spasm in 
the throat,—the region besieged by all pas- 
sions combined with fear or dread. Then 
universal mmascular convulsion makes a horrid 
attack, and subverts the whole order of nature. 


ut. 
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A Letter, on the Nature, Extent, and 
Management, of Poor Rates in Scotland: 
with a Review of the Controversy respecting 
the Abolition of Poor Laws. 8vo. pp. 38. 
price Is. Gd. Park, Edinburgh. Harding, 
St. James’s Street, London, 1807. 


Circumstances, arising from the 


state of the poor in England, kave greatly | 


augmented our desire for better acquain- 
tance with the internal economy of the 
provision for the same class of inhabitants 
among our brethren in the north, We 
therefore took up this pamphlet with 
considerable expectations, It contains 
some information, but not equal to our 
wishes : and we perceive that the writer 
considers himself as merely a precursor 


in a way which others are to foliow with | 


more advantage. He desires to receive 
communications on the subject; and 


means to write again,—we hope, to our | 


greater satisfaction. ‘The following state- 
ments deserve attention. 


I have made diligent enquiry both into 
the law and the practice concerning legal as- 
sessments for the poor, and have for many 
years taken my full share in the management 
ofthem ; there is much that remains confused 


and unfixed upon this department of public | 


| 


police. 

In this part of the country where I live, 
the number of beggars, since the late vears 
of scarcity, has been gradually inereasing ; 
and this year they seem to exceed all the 
preceding. 

There is one plan of charity which has | 
always been thought voluntury, the advan- | 
tages of which bave Deen long and justly | 
admitted ; and I believe it is the only one | 
except common begging, ou which the poor 
can rely. This system consists in collecting 
at the dvors of every church, and upon every 
Sabbath, for the support of the poor. ‘Thus 
has been the universal practice in Scotland | 
since the reformation; and were all the in- 
habitants of every parish to attend public | 
worship regularly, and were such of the rich 
as have estates in each parish, but do pot 
reside upon them, to contribute voluntarily 
in the proportion of the public collections, 
there are very few parishes in which the poor 
would not be amply supplied. Nay, there 
are parishes in my neighbourhood, and I 
believe there are many others within Scotland, 
where the inhabitants baving all adhered to 
the established church, and all the heritors 
contributing voluntartly in their proportion, 
tliere is not only a sufficiency for the present 


| 
| 


} 


necessities of the poor, but frequently a stock 
toa considerable amount accumulated trom 
thigsource. 

The fund is supplied by such frequent, 
regular, and apparently trifling, individual 
contributions, that human selfishness is 
scarcely ever awakened. Habit closes the 
grudging eve of avarice ; and vanity, in the 
presence of the church where there are so 
| many spectators to note a close-fisted Christian, 
comes forward as a friendly auxiliary to vir- 
tue. 

A family of Christians who regularly ob- 
serve public worship, and who can easily 
spare half'a crown every Sunday, ‘bestow this 
| sum cheerfully, and never think more of it ; 
| but the father of another family, of the same 
| wealth, who have all deserted the church, if 
| called upon for thesame sum at the end of the 
| year, amounting to six pounds ten shillings, 
| 


will too probably be inclined to suspect the 
kirk-session or church-wardens and overseers 
| of feasting upon the money, or furnishing 
| dainties to the poor. 


| Many of the upper ranks began a conside- 
rable time ago to attend public worship only, 
and regularly, in the forenoon ; thus 
ing the people that one half of religion was 
gnite enough for them. The childyen of 
those who retained one half of the religion of 
the country, soon found that the whole was 
inexpedient. ‘The Scotch ministers continued 
in the same habits of intercourse with their 
equals and superiors under this open charge, 
as ifthey had been the most exemplary Chris- 
tians. ‘Phe common people took the alarm, 


suspected such ministers insincerty or 
hypoerisy, lost all confidenee in their minis- 


tration, aud soon withdrew from the esta- 


' Litshed chureh, to provide places of worship 


and ministers for themselves. 
The effect of this desertion upon the parish 
fund of charity became quite obvious to all. 


The writer vehemently opposes Mr. 


Malthus, It is fit that the present gene- 
ration should know what severities their 


torefathers allotted to mendicants, 


By Stat. 1. Edw. VI. It is enacted, “ That 
if any person shall be found idle for the space 
of three days, he may be seized upon as a 
slave, and having been branded in the breast 
with a red hot iron with the letter S, he shail 
be fed upon bread and water, aud compelled 
to work for the person so seizing him, how- 
ever vile the work may be, by beating, 
chaining, or otherwise. Further, that if he 
absent himself from his said master for the 
space of 14 days, he shall be branded on 
the forehead, and adjudged a slave for ever.” 
here were the sawe crucl enactments 
in Scotland. 
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Aikin's Designs for Villas, Sc. 


Posthumous Essays, by Mr. Abraham 
Booth. To which is annexed, his C4n- 
fession of Faith, delivered at his Ordina- 
tion in Goodman's Fields, February 16, 
1769. London, Lution, 1808. Crown 
8vo. pp. 105. Price 2s. Od. 


Boorn was a truly good 
man; and though we may differ trom 
him in some things, and might have cho- 
sen to express some of the sentiments in 
which we agree with him in other terms 
than he has chosen, yet we have a satis- 
faction in doing justice to his character 
for piety and usefulness. He was a mi- 
nister in the Anabaptist interest ; not ori- 
ginally brought up for the ministry, we 
believe, but sent out, as the custom is 
among that persuasion. By diligence he 
attained to considerable proficiency in his 
studies, and to great respectability. His 
sentiments coincide with those usually 
called Evangelica): for that very reason 
we shall select a passage, which shews 
with what caution he guarded against their 
snisapplication. 

Some professors “of evangelical truth place 
vital religion so much in transient illumi- 
nations and impressions, especially if they 
oceur im such or such a particular order, 
and so little in the habitual temper and 
spirit of which persons are; that they 
greatly deform the religion of Jesus, and 
represent Christianity ina very dillerent light 
from that in which itis’ exhibiied by the 
inspired writers. The New Testament 
knows nothing of real Clirjstjans, that are 
habitually of a selfish, envious, and con- 
tentious temper,  Scarcely any character 
can be invented, the leading ideas in which 
are more heterogeneous, discordant, and 
unsociable, than those of a covetous, hard- 
hearted, high-spirited, or spiteful, true 
Christian. The character of professors must 
be appreciated by ru/es ; not rules diluted to 
suit professors: otherwise we shall make the 
word of God of no effect. Allowances, jn- 
deed, must be made for natural tempers ; 
bat not sych allowances as would imply, that 
persons who, in their uative dispositions, were 
wolves and serpents, are uow real believers, 
though there be no eyilence of a great and 
remarkable alteration having taken >lace in 
the spirit of their minds.” For the 
alteration produced by real conversion, is 
commonly the most evident with reirence 
to that very evil, on account of whieu the 
convert was previously the most notorious. 


Nor is divine grace less adapted to subdue. 


such evil tempers, than itis to deliver from 
profligate sensuality. 
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The subjects of thes? Essays are—On 
the Love ot God to his chosen Yeople— 
On a Conduct and Charecter formed under 
the Influence of Ivangelical Truth—Evi- 
dences of Faith in Christ—Mr. B.'s Con- 
fession of Faith, 


Designs for Vilios and other Rural Build- 
ings, by Edusund Aikin, with an Intioduc- 
tory Essay, containing Remarks on the pre- 
vailing Defects of Modern Architecture, and 
an Investigation of the S.yie best adapted for 
the Dwellings of the present Times.  4to, 
Plates 31. pp. 23. Price 15s. Taylor. Lon- 
don. 1808. 


Every English gentleman has an un- 
questionable right, of which, we trust, no 
earthly power will ever deprive him, of 
building his house, and ornamenting his 
grounds with detached edifices, to his own 
mind, and according to his own conveni- 
ency. The climate of our country does 
not allow us to adopt the structares of 
Egypt or Greece, otf India or of Italy, 
without reserve: and if our public, and 
more important, or national, edifices, 
could be so characterized, yet those lesser 
buildings, which fashion calls Villas and 
common language calls Houses or Seats, 
must be excused from such compliance. 
We, therefore, should have thought the 
introduetion to this volume better placed 
almost any where than before a collection 
of English rara/ buildings, since it pro- 
fesses to adopt Grecian principles, and the 
duthor speaks of himself as a “ humble 
disciple, too happy, if he has caught any 
spark of that céiestial fire which animated 
the mighty masiers of antiquity.” By the 
bye, we doubt whether in adopting the 
Gallicism ‘* too happy.” Mr. A. has not 
offended against the mighty masters of an- 
tiquity, in respect to their taste in Jan- 
guage ; and we are sure, that the modern 
#nglish stands in no need of this barbarous 
plecnasm. 
~ We have heretofore expressed our gra- 
tification in viewing the labours of ingeni- 
ous’ men, when called into exercise on 
subjects like those before us. Each fur- 
nishes a something new, diversified or 
ingenious, something which suits some 
situation, or answers some purpose, though, 
perhaps, not always that for which the 
author designed it. 

Mr. A. has travelled out of the com- 
mon road in search of novelty ; and those 
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who desire to distinguish themselves by 
differing from their neighbours, will do 
well to consult his book. They will here 
tind Hindoostanee, Turkish, &c. exam- 
ples, which shew the author to be no 
slave to the principles of the ancients. 
In general, the elevations may be remark- 
ed on, as having been evident/y composed 
since the last Act of Parliament for laying 
taxes on window lights: and therefore 
comprising as few windows as possible, in 
proportion to a great extent of wall. This 
economy is commendabe: yet we are 


mortified to see the arts cramped by the | 
necessities of the times and obliged to sub- 


mit their compositions to the cold cal- 
culations of tasteless Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 


The Christian Monitor for the Last Days ; 
or, a Caution to the professedly Religious, 
against the Corruptions of the Latter Times, 
in Doctrine, Discipline, and Morals. By 
John Owen, M. A. late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge ; and Curate 
of Fulham. Second Edition, corrected. 
Crown 8r0. pp. S60. Hatehard, London. 
1808. 


Tue following little work, of which, in 
accommodation to repeated demands, a new 
edition is now given, was written at a ume 
when the religious and political horizon of 
Great Britaia was enveloped in dark and me- 
nacing clouds. The aathor thought he per- 
ceived a marked and growing declension from 
the faith, the discipline, and the morality 
of the gospel ; and he could not but consider 
such declension as at once accounting for the 
political disorders which prevailed among us, 
and foreboding some more general and fatal 
visitation. In this persuasion he was not sin- 
gular, Writers of distinguished eminence 


explicitly avowed the same sentiments ; and | 


among them may be enumerated not only 
inany able advocates both of the clergy and 
laity, but some of the most illustrious oma- 
ments of the Episcopal Bench. [See the 
charges of Bishops  Porteus, 
Prettyman, and florsley.] In concurrence 
with these real friends to the best interests of 
their country, though at too humble a dis- 
tance to deserve a place among them, the 
author of the following pages endeavoured to 
do his part towards rousing the do:mant spirit 
of vital Christianity, and bringing back the 
members of Christ's holy Cathoi'e church 
to their first principles and their first: works. 
It pleased God to sauctify sine common etlorts ; 
aud to redeem the nation in a great measure 


Christian Monitor for the Last Days. 


Barrington, | 
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, from that religious, moral, and political apose 
| tacy, towards which the Deceiver was rapidly 
(leading it In such happy effects all must 
| rejoice, whoever may have been, under God, 
_ the instruments of accomplishing them. 

In revising this work after so long an inter- 
val, the author was affected with lively satis- 
| faction, at the degree in which the portrait 
| which be had drawn of the times at the date 
of this publication, had lost its resemblance 
| to the original. The dry and ethical manner 
of preaching which was gaining fast upon us, ~ 

has been in a great measure reasoned down by 
| the strenuous exeruions of our most eminent 
| prelates; znd a large proportion of our paro- 
chial congregations are now instructed with 
zeal, assiduity, and canonical correctness, in 
| the faith once delivered to the saints. 
| _ In preparing this impression for the press, 
| the author has introduced such corrections 
| and improvements, as a revision of the text, 
| in the midst of many and pressing occupa- 

tions, suggested to his mind. He has leit the 
| strictures upon temporary topics as they were ; 
| and trusts that the reader will have respect to 

the date at which they were written, in order 
to form hisjudgment of their propriety. Ma. 
ny remarks will be found in thecourse of the 
volume, which by the vicissiiude of events, 
or the meliaration of public sentiment, have 
lost their application; but these could not: 
have been struck ont without changing alto- 
gether the character of the work. 

Upon the whole, the author commends 
this second impression to that blessing which 
he has reason to believe accompanied the first. 
He wishes to inculcate no peculiarities but 
such as are contained in the doctrine that is 
according unto Godliness: and he desires ng 
reputation but such as will be ratified in that 
great day when every man shall receive ace 
cording as his work shall have been. 

This appears to as to be a just charac- 
‘ter of the present edition of this work, 
|The subjects treated on are—the Scripture 
| account of the dast days; Mr.Q. applies 
this to the present period; on the pro- 
_priety of which application we give no 
opinion. He proceeds to vindicate the 
faith due to Revelation, its stvie, the nes 
_cessity of a correct knowledge of it—its 
importance—its: doctrines—iis profession 
|—and duties: as—social worship—the 
observance of the sabbath day—on which 
we wonder that Mr. O. has omitted the 
fact, that other nations besides the Jews 
observed stated times of worship, at short 
periods ; that some observed the seventh 
day, and that there are witnesses inde- 
pendent of the Hebrews; and which shew 
that the Saobath was not restricted to that 
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Anaccident at the press, undiscovered ull 
the sheet was wovked off, has mutilated the 
article in which Mr. Daniel’s South African 
animals is reviewed, by depriving it of the fol- 
lowing page. Injustice to that magnificent 
work, to the writer who favoured us with the 
article, and to the public, we have inserted 
the continuation here ; it should have fol- 
lowed line 31, in p. 32. which line stands thus: 


occupied in building jar-granaries at home. 

After these cursory remarks on our 
South African—brethren, though distant 
from us by climate, and very distinct in 
colour, and manners, we can but glance at 
the novelties in natural history presented 
in this work. 

Among those Animals of which we had 
some previous knowledge, and even figures, 
though of moderate merit, we must 
reckor the Hippopotamos, and the 
double horned Atrican Rhinoceros: the 
Gnou also, and some of the Antelopes ; 
but thev never have been 50 well aid 
so complete'y set before the eye, as by 
Mr. D. He has lett us nothing-todesire, 
in pointof representation. He has added 
the Quakka, allied to the horse, but 
striped brown-red and white, with a 
standing up mane; the Pallah, of the 
Antelope kind, the Klip Springer, avother 
of the same class: ‘The ‘Vackhaitse, 
another, z'so, unknown to the colonists ; 
and only met with near Leetakoo : ‘The 
African hog, first described by Vosmver, 
but bis figure differs considerably in the 
torm of the snout from this of Mr. D. 
All these are entirely new species. If 
possible to domesticate the 
Quakke, yet preserve to that animal its 
present appearance and properties, —what 
a noble appearance would a set of four 
or six of them, harnessed to a chariot, 
make in our gay metropolis! We recom: 
mend the bint to our dashing Jehus ; 
aid warn them of the sirict genealogy, 
which it is their duty to keep, of its 
true blaod and unmixed descent, 

Mr. D. has added by way of inciden- 
ts] illustration, in his plate of the Pallah, 
that singular association of birds’ nests, 
which are placed as close together as hou- 
ses in London ; and cover a large tree 
as a thatch doesa cottage. We believe, 
Vaillant was the first who described these 
birds, with any degree of correctness, 
but Mr. D's figure is infinitely more sa- 
tisfuctory.. The bird is small, and of the 


Conclusion of the Review of Daniel's African Scenery. 


| all the nests. 
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finch kind. The aggregate of these nests 
sometimes includes a space ot twelve to 
twenty feet wide ; the roof is common to 
They are made of a dry, 
barsh, rigid grass. The openings into 
the nests are on the under sides, and the 
passage into them is so contrived as not 
to be without its difficulty, which an- 
swers the purpose of protecting the eggs 
and young, in the nest, from the attacks 
of birds of prey, of snakes and other 
reptiles, 

Bat perhaps, after all, the animal of the 
most singular character and manners, in 
South African natural history, — is 
the Dutch boor, at the extremity of the 
Cape Colony. Human in figure, yet 
little humanised in manners. Having 
no motive for exertion otf body or mind, 
with few objects of thought around him, 
and still fewer of solicitude, without 
emulation, though not without passion, 
without sentiment, though not without 
instinct, he passes away his time rather 
than lives ; and, except when on a hunt- 
ing party, which he never declines, or 
ou his annual expedition to the Cape, 
his sloth and his idleness equal those of 
his Hottentots: he is indeed better clad, 
and sometimes too he is better fed, yet 
are his real enjoyments little, if at ali, 
above the par of those on whom he looks 
down, and whom he ranks below him ; 
whom indeed he will scarcely allow to 
be men, and most certainly not men 
like himvelf, 

Mr. J. has favoured us with views 
of several of the houses of Dutch farmers 
or buors in the Colony : they are usually 
at great distances from each other ; for 
each farm is allowed by government to 
be tirce miles in extent: It is ordinarily. , 
duuble this allowance in reality, so that 
the populatien being widely spread, and 
no towns affording the inhabitants eppor- 
tunities of association, they contract the 
most uncouth manners, and entertain the 
grossest conceptions of the duties of 
man in society, and of his social and 
civil interests, Itis not from Mr. D. that 
we gather this character, thongh his 
delineations tend to confirm it. He has 
contented himself with representing 
what he saw, and wetake our leave of 
his work, by describing it, as truly mag- 
nificent and interesting, and acknowledg- 
ing the pleasure and profit it has 
attorded us. 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


On the first of May next will be published, 
a new monthly magazine, entirely devoted 
to the service of the fine arts, which will be 
ealled, “© Annals of Art, or the London 
Academical Journal.” To contain usually a | 
series of original essays, in the manner of the 
** Artist”—a collectanea of every translation 
worthy of record—tiansactions of nati:e and 
foreign societies connected with art—works in 
hand, and other news of the world of art— 
descriptions of noble collections—a candid re- 
view of publications on art, exhibitions, &c. 

A complete collection of the Works of 
Dryden, in 18 volames 8vo. will be soon 
published, with notes, illustrations, &c. by 
Mr. Walter Scott. 

The Rigit Hon. C.J. Fox's long talked 
of History of the Reigu of James IL. &c. will 
also appear. 

Mr. Octavius Gilchrist, has been for some 
time occupied in collecting and arranging ma- 
terials for a new edition of the old plays, on 
the foundation originally laid by Dodsley. 

Mr. John Brown, ot Kingston, Surrey, 
will shortly publish a sniall work oa the edu- 
cation of youth. 

The twentieth number (which completes 
the work) of Cary’s General Atlas, imperial 
sheet, will soon appear. [Tt will contain maps 
of Eagland, Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land ; price gs. fully coloured, 7s. bd. out- 
lived, ‘The proprietor of this work annonnces, 
that he is reducing it to a large quarto size, 
and many of the plates are already engraved. 
It will be published in numbers. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams, of Halifox, has 
in the press a short and familiar Introduction 
to Geography. 

Mr. Dewar, of Edinburgh, has just com- 
pleted Essays Historical and Critical, on 
some Parts of the History of Scoéland, and 
more particularly of the Highlands, which he 
proposes shortly to put to press. 

The Asiatic Annual Register for 1806 will 
speedily appear. 

A work of Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s, which 
hitherto has been inaccessible but to a very 
few persons, is about to be made public. Its 
object is a Scotch reform considered with re- 
ference to the plan, proposed in the late par- 
Jiament, for the regulation of the courts, and 
the administration of justice in Scotland ; 
with illustrations from English Authorities, 
in the course of which, divers imperfections, 
abuses, and corruptions, in the administration 
of justice, with their causes, will now, for 
the first time, be bronght to light. To this 
Mr. Bentham has added, in the form of ta- 
bles, a view of the principal causes of com- | 
plication and delay, aud thence of vexatiou | 
apd expence, that have taken their rise ander } 
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the technical or fee-gathering system of 
proceedure, in which judges have been ob- 
served to pay themselves in whole or in part, 
by fees. 

Miss Byron has just completed a work of 
the novel kind, entitled ‘I'he Englishwoman. 

Mr. J.N. Brewer, author of Tie Winter’s 
Tale, has just ready for the press, in four 
volumes, Secrets made public, which abounds 
with satirical aneedotes of several well known 
families of a fashionable village in the vicinity 
of London. ‘ 

A new romance, under the title of the 
Ringand the Weill, or the Grecian Princess, 
is in the press, and will be published early in 
the present monib. 

Mr. Robinson, late of Seaford, will shortly 
publish two volumes of Poems, on moral and 
patriotic subjects. 

Mr. Tart, of Liverpool, has a volume of 
Poems, consisting of odes, sonnets, &c. ready 
for the press. 

Mrs. Sewell is preparing a third volume 
of Poems and Essays, to be published by 
subscription. 

‘The Fisher's Boy, a poetical work, on the 
plan of the Farmer's Boy, is in the press. 

Mr. Raymond will shortly publish The 

Passions, written by William Collins, em- 
bellished with sixteen superb engravings, by 
Anthony Cardon, from desigus by Robert 
Ker Porter; with gotes and a comparative 
review, by the editor of the Life of Collins, 
as written by Mr, Langhorne and Dr. Johi- 
son. ‘The notes contain also biographical 
remarks and anecdotes of the poet, which 
have escaped tie notice of those  biogra- 
phers. 
Shortly will be published in 1 vol. 8vo, 
with-engravings, Hints on the Economy of 
feeding Stock, and bettering the Condition of 
the Poor. By J.C. Carwen, Esq. M. P. 
Wakington, Cumberland. 

A gentleman of Edinburgh is about to 
publish an original work on Political Eco- 
homy, containing an inquiry into the extent 
and stability of national resources. ‘The ob- 
ject of the publication is much the same as 
that of the popular publication of Mr. Spence, 
to prove that the decay of commerce is not 
attended with such injurious consequences as 
have generally been supposed. 

The Rev. Robert Adams, of Edinburgh, 
will shortly send to the press a work on which 
he has long been engaged, and which is de- 
signed to comprise a View of the Religions of 
the World, comprehending Paganism, Ju- 
daism, Mahometanism, and Christianity ; 
with a more detailed account of ihe various 
sects and parties into which any of them, and 
Christiamty more especially, may have been 
divided. The work will’ form two volumes 
in octavo. 

The Rev. Thoma: Le Mesurier will shortly 
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publish a volume of Bampton Lectures, on 
the sin and ill consequence of schism, includ- 
ing a short sketch of English Ecclesiastical 
History fram the Reformation, with a view 
of distinguishing the case of the separation 
which took place between the several Pro- 
testant churches and thechureh of Rome from 
that of the dissenters in this country. 

A new edition of Robinson's Scripture 
Characters, in 4 vols. is in the press, aud will 
speedily be published. 

The Rev. George Cook, Laurencekirk, 
(N. B.) has nearly ready for publication, an 
illustration of the general evidence establishing 
the reality of Christ's resurrection. 

Soon will appear, a Diamond Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. Ly the Rev. John Brown, of 
Haddingtoa. ‘This little work is intended to 
bind with small pocket bibles ; it bas been 
between two and three years in the press. ‘The 

rice will be 4s. in boards. 

The Rev. Mr. Hill, of Homerton, is pre- 

ring for the press, Animadversions on the 
W. Parry's ‘* Strictures on the Origin 
of Moral Evil, &c.” with an Appendix, con- 
taing strictures on the Rev. W. Bennet’s 
« Remarks on a recent liypothesis on the 
Origin of Moral Evil. &c.” 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin, is about to pub- 
lish a new variorum edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, The text is fron) the first 
English edition of 1551 ; a book of consider- 
able rarity, and scarcely known to biblio- 
graphers and lexicographers. Beneath the 
text will be copious notes, and various read- 
ings from the Latin, French, and English 
ednions, including the whole ef Dr. War- 
ner’s. The Utopia will be preceded by a 
Biographical and Literary Introduction ; 
comprehending, among other subjects, a com- 
plete Catalogue Raisonné of the various edi- 
tions of the Utopia hitherto published. The 
work will be ornamented with some fac-simile 
wood cuts. 

A work, entitled The Private History of the 
Court of England, will soon appear. 

The Annual Review for 1807 will appear 
ina short time. 

Mr. W. Bentham, principal Herald of 
Ireland, proposes to republish Lodge's Peerage 
of Ireland with some very valuable additions, 
founded on avariety of documents in his pos- 
session. 

Mr. Francis Bailey has in the press an 
Analytical Treatise on the Doctrine of Interest 
and Annuities, which will coatain several 
new and useful tables on the subject, together 
with their various applications to different 
questions in finance. 

M. 'T. Lathom has a novel nearly ready 
for the press, in four volumes, entitied Lon- 
don, cr the Portraiture of the Pen. 


Correspondence with the Review Depariment. 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan is engaged on a 
work upon the subject of the teeth of wheels. 

Mr. L, Cohen has in the press, a splendid 
a controversial work, entitled 
*¢ Sacred Truths, addressed to the Children 
of Israel, residing in the British Empire, and 
containing strictures on the ** New Sanhedrin, 
and causes and consequences of the French 
Emperor's conduct towards the Jews, &c. 
written by W. Hamilton Reid,” tending to 
shew that the Jews can gain nothing by al- 
tering their present beliet, proving the local 
restoration tothe land of promise, and de- 
monstrating that Boonaparté is not the man, 
the promised Messiah.” 

Mr. Styles is viitingan Apology for Evan- 
gelical Preach) », containing animadversions 
onthe ** Hint. of a Barrister, the Edin- 
burgh Rey.cv, and other’ recent’ publica- 
tions, of which the first part will appear 
very shortly, 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE- 
PARTMENT. 


Reply of E. BR. to the Reviewer of Mr. 


Carpenter's Pamphiet. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, The Reviewer of Mr. Carpenter’s 
Pamphlet (see pp. 9&8, 1213), seems to 
have inistaken the drift of my argument on 
the question of the union of the offices of 
clergyman and magistrate in one individual. 
I took up the matter on the ground stated by 
the ingenious Reviewer himself, viz: the 
alleged inconsistency of the office of magis- 
trate, with the sacred character of clergyman ; 
and I endeayoured to shew, that inasmuch as 
the perry, Prophets and Priests, under the 
law, had exercised the jadicial function ; 
and the Christian Church had judicial powers 
vested in it; there cau be nothing in the dis- 
charge of a magistrate’s duty, which can 
sibly desecrate the sgcred character of a cler- 

yman. 

That the peyry acted as supreme magis- 
trate, from the era of the legation of Moses to 
the elevation of Sau/ to the Jewish throne, 
seems to me nothing less than a clear fact. 
This is implied in the very term Theocracy ; 
and J never heard it controverted. 1 am sure 
I need not point out to the Lertewer the nu- 
merous cases where Moses, the immediate 
organ of the perry, was oblized to consult his 
great Lord and Master. ‘Ihe preity went 
before his people on their way from Egypt to 
the promised land, wrought miracles in their 
behalf, and gave them laws to distinguish 
therm from the heathen, and to serve as tests 
of their fidelity. It ig true that he commonly 
made known his will by *‘ she intervention of 
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an agent ;” but this made him not the less , 
the King of Israel. However, when the law 
was delivered from Sinai, the ixmediate pre- 
sence of the DEITY was manifested by the light- 
nings and thunderings which announced it. 
The people witnessed this awful display of the 
Divine Majesty; they saw the’ lightnings, 
they heard the thunderings; the terrors of 
this scene were not merely related to them. 
Here the King of Israel acted in the capacity 
of a LAW-GIVER :—he acted as an AVENGER, 
without the jotervention of an agént,” 
when ‘ the eaith opened, and swallowed up | 
Dathan, and covered the congregation of | 
Aliram;” and ‘when there went out fire 
from the Lorp, and devoured Nadal and 
Aliku.—In the affair of the daughters of 
Zelophehad (Numb. 27), we find bim in 
the exercise of CIVIL JURISDICTION, 


it immediately before THE LORD. 


You will observe, Sir, that I am only bound 
to shew that the exercise of a magistrate’s du- 
ties, cannot desecrate the clerics character ; 
but as the Review er seems to wish me to shew 
specifically the ve..getion of civil authority to 
(not to mention the case of 
the Hig! Priest, who judged Israel forty 
vears"—(1. Sam. 4, 18), I will produce a 
passage, which, according to my conception of 
1, decides. the question ; for I think it une- 
quivocally conveys to the priests the same 

owers which were conferred on the judges. 
in this enactment of the Divine Law, we 
have an instance nearly, if not exactly, re- 
senibling an appeal to our own supreme 
court of judicainre. Ii (8. Deut. 37.) 
there arise a matter too hard for thee in judg- 
ment between blood and blood, between plea 
aud plea, and between stroke and stroke, 
being watters of controversy within thy gates : 
then thou shale arise, and get thee up into the 
place which the Lorp thy Gop shall chuse, 
and thou shalt come unto the Pries/s, the 
Levites, and unio the judge that shall be in 
those days, and inquire: and they shall shew 
thee the sentence of judgment.”— This may 
make people think with somewhat less horror 
upon shedding blood by judicial authority. 
Tee we see maticrs in controversy of a capital 
nature, were referred to the priesthood as well 
as to thecivil judges. Jf the perry has been 

leased to savy, ‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 

lood, by man shall his blood be shed :"— 
shall it be impiety io cause this great statute 
to be executed ?—I «now, and reverence, the 
delicacy which intiuences the bishops in ques- 
tions of life and death: but this delicacy of 
feeling, cannot do away the right which the 
Divine Law does not withhold, and which 
rere of their country confides to 


Moses | 


could not determine the cause, but he brought | 
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The case of Alp. Abbott is here perfectly 
irrelevant. The unhappy accident from a 
random shot in a park, can have little weight 
in determining the lawfulness of a spiritual 
person's exercising the ollice of a Justice of 
the Peace.—I think it is the duty of all men 
to give eflicacy to the laws of their country ; 
and as Lord Mansfield once well observed, 
that a soldier was not excluded from helping 
to quell a riot, nor absolyed from the duties 
of civil life, so 1 still continue to think, 
thai a clergyman may, without impairing the 
sanctity of his profession, act as d magistrate. 
But if, after all. the shedding of blood ju. 
dicially be so heinous a crime, the Reviewer 


will recollect, that Justices of the Peace are 


never called upon to pronounce sentence of 
death. 

With regard to my quotation, —* tell it to 
the Church ;"—our saviour spake these 
words; and I think they give jurisdiction to 
spiritual persons in matters of trespass (* Lf 
thy brother trespass against thee”), that is, in’ 
matters of civil offence ; at least, of this lam 
sure, that the Reviewer will not maintain 
that they take i, away. As to Bp. Stilling- 
Jleet, we all know the character of his IJreni- 
cum; that it is a book written to serve a 
purpose; and it may be safely permitted to stand! 
unopened upon the same shelf with Bp. Tay- 
lors Liberty of Prophecying; two books, 
which perfectly astonished me when I read! 
them. Whiily merely argues against the’ 
alleged infallibility of which 
the papists would draw from this passage, and 
says it means, tell thy grievance to the 
Church, or particular community of which 


the Christian Church; and this Clarke ad- 
mits in his paraphrase. Beza and Baxter 
contend against the Power of the Keys, 
which the R 
and the context; but neither of them deny 
that the Christian Church has judicial au- 
thority. However, if I am to give a clear 
instance where the magistrate’s sword has been 
wielded by the hand of a priest cutting off, by 
summary jurisdiction, offenders, I will ad- 
duce that of Ananias and Sapphira, who, in 
the presence of the Apostles, were smitten 
with death, by S¢. Peter, for the fraud they 
committed, and the lie with which they en- 
deavoured to support it. 

I take in good part the argumentum ad 
verecundiam, which the Reviewer uses; but 
| beg once more to state, that the whole [ 


that the character of magistrate, degrades not 


one person. 
Iam Sir, ours, &e. 


Mirch 8, 1808. 


thou art a member ;” it refers therefore to’ 


omanists claim from this passage’ 


have undertaken to prove is simply this :—- 


that of clergyman, when they are united in 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Homo sum, 
Humanuim nihil a me alicnum puto. 


FRIENDLY FEMALE SOCIETY, 
Tnstituted Jan. 20, 1802, patronised by 
their roval highnesses the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of York, aud the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 
Among te various objects of Christian 


sympathy and beneficence which present 
themselves, there is one class that seems pecu- | 


liarly entitled to the humane notice of the 
female heart ; namely, poor aged women of 
good character, 
destitute of a husband's industry, a husband's 
counsel, a husband's sympathv. There are 
others who have been reduced from ease and 
competence, by whatare culied the accidents 
of life, to a state of dependence and want. 


Many also, who have spent their davs and | 


their strength in servitude, have outlived 


their capacity te work, without having been. 


able to lay up a suitable provision for the win- 


ter of life. Of such indigent and virtuous | 
persons there are many, who, through modes- | 
ty on their part, and continued neglect on | 


the part of the world, bave been driven to 
garrets, and extreme poverty. A considera- 
tion of their various distresses, has induced 
a few individuals of that sex to attempt the 
esiablishment of an institution for their relief, 
underthe denomination of Tue Frienpiy 
VemaALe Society. It is presumed that the 
discreet interferecee of female kindness, in 
Lehalf of such deserving objects, especially 
ia the tine of siekucss, is a measure not un- 
hecoming the sex, aud likely to be atlended 
with peculiar benetit 

Every subscriber pays at least 10s. 6d. an- 
nually. 

- Any lady making a donation of ten gui- 
neas, is considered asa governess for life. 

‘The commitiee consists of twelve ladies, 
three of whom have power to act, to 
be annually chosen at the geueial meeting in 
December; and the three persons who 
have given the least attendance during the 
year shall go out in every subsequent choice. 

Poor, intirm and aged widows, and sin- 
ele women, of good character, who have 
known betier days, are deemed proper ob- 
jects of this cherity, not having an income 
of eight shillings per week ; but the con- 
mittee, in cases of extreme distress, have a 
discretionary power. 

No person is considered an object of this 
eharity under the age of sixty. 

No person who gains her livelihood by 
begging in the streets can be considered an 
object of the charity, 


Propesita Philanthropica:—Society at Wall. 


> women were relicy 
Some of them are widows, ; ‘YOUcH were relieved, 
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The relief granted is in’ money, “clothing, 
fuel, medicine, or otherwise, as the case, 
in the judgment of the committee, may seem 
to require, 

At ageneral meeting of the society, held 
Jaunary £5, 1804, twenty poor women, 
above the age of seventy, were taken on the 
books of the society, for a permanent relief ; 
with an allowance of five guineas a year. 

June 1, 1804, ten poor women, in addition 
to the twenty, were putupon the books for 
life. 

Dee. 1804, ten poor women, were 
atded to the thirty.—June 6, 1806, ten poor 
women were added to the forty. 

In the years 1802, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 2882 
at an expence of 
about £3,300. ‘The receipts at the close of 
the year 1806, amounted to £3705. Is. d. 


27; 


HULL SOCIETY. 

The following are abstracts fromean Address 
to the Public from ihe Society established in 
the town and neighbourhood of Hull, for 
giving ellect to the laws made tor the Suppres- 
sion of Vice and Jinmorality, when friendly 
admonition has failed of success. 

Vhe Sooseey will consider it as their 
duty to give information to the Magistrates 
of existing abuses, and to make the laws 
known to the lower ordersot the community ; 


| they will endeavour to prevent the profanation 


of “the Sabbath, by suppressing, as far as 
possible, those indecencies which are so 
apparent in our streets on the evening of 
that day ; and by informing agaist such 
persons as expose their goods to public sale, 
or follow their ordinary callings. They will 
endeavour to check drunkenness in general, 
and profane swearing ; to suppress disorderly 
houses of every description ; aud to put the 
laws in foree against innkeepers and others, 
who encourage gaming, tippling, and dram- 
drinking in their houses. 

“© They will always prefer the prevention 
of crimes to the punishment of them. 
They will, in every case, in which it can 
properly be done, give warning to offenders, 
before they have recourse to a Magistrate, 
or to legal prosecution.” 


DIDASCALIA, 
BEGONE DULL CARE. 

Mr. Reynolds's reasons for writing it, with 
a faithful account of the difficulties he 
underwent iu bringing it to maturity. 

In our account of this comedy, [compare 
Panorama, vol. 111i. p. 1225 ] we mentioned, 
from the report of those far/hful historians the 
newspapers, that we understood the managers 
of Covent Garden theatre had purchased the 
popyright; it now appears that they were 
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better judves, and thus the public is favored 
with its publication. We extract the pre- 


face, which the author seems to have taken — 


some pains with im order to prove that dra- 
matic writers do not repose on beds of roses, 
and that critics are so unnatural as to eidca- 
vour to destroy what they liveon., | 


Were there no dramatic writers, there 
would be no dramatic critics; and therefore 
is it not singular that the latter, living by the 
former, should be so frequenuy endeavouring 
to destroy tiem? Notat all—tor could critics 
live if they ‘did not make war against authors? 
Would a Review, or a Newspaper, that 
praised every body, be read by any body ? 
Certainly not. And consequently, since the 
fame and the sale of critical publications de- 
pend entirely on their severity, let authors 


upbraid the readers, and not the wriders oF | 


abusive articles. 
To those reapers then—those good-na- 
tured, literal READERS, who encourage and 


compel critics to be severe; Lshall point out | 


some of the difficulties attendant on dramatic 
coniposition. 

First ditlieuliy to vlease Yourself. 
Second difticulty —— to please the Manager. 
Third  difiiculiy —— to please the Actors. 
Fourth difliealty 
Fifth difliculty —— to please the Audience. 
difficulty —— to please the Newspapers. 
Add to all this, the actors must p/ease noi to 
be taken ill—the weather must p/ease not to 
be unfavourable—the opposing theatre must 
please not to put up strong bills, and then | 
—what then? Why then—** Please to pay 
the bearer four hundred pounds |” 

Ay, but,” say these good-natured 
READERS, ‘* there are other advantages at- 
tached to a popular play !—the being no- 
ticed—followed, and admired !"—By whon ? 
—by ali those learned lords—fashionable la- 
dies—wealthy citizens—penetrating lawyers 
and eminent literati, who some twelve years 
ago publicly declared that one loy was the 
genuine SHAKESPEARE, and who some three 
years ago as publicly declared that another Lay 
was the genuine Garrick—by all those who 
at different periods have equally idolized Prrr 
and the Consrirution— lox and the Re- 
VOLUTION—SHERIDAN and the PHANTasS- 
MAGORIA—Greson and the Learnep Pia 
and Motuer Goose !—And 
yet, spite of this weather-cock mania, 
authors have lived, and still live, who write 
for what they call FAME !—For my part | 
write for more substantial food :—Leef and 
mutton are the objects of my ambition, and 
perhaps I would as soon gain them by lad 
jokes, a8 by good jokes ; because, if by acci- 
dent, I were to write one sterling comedy, L 
know to a certainty I could never write ano- 
ther, and should be damned by 
comparison. 


to please,the Licenser. | 


| 


But the constant ery is— Why don't you 
write a sterling comedy ?—Why don't you 
give us the goud old fegituaate drama— 
such as flourished in the days of Shake- 
speare — Jonson — Vanlurgh—and Con- 
** greve?” Kina, liberal READERS! why 
only select, for comparison, the best authors, 
and their best plays? Why not bring into 
competition the ephemeral productions of 
Etherege, Shadwell, Taverner, and Durfey ? 
—and at the same time fairly consider the 
numerous advantages possessed by these an- 
cient writers—they found a well-stocked dra- 
matic gurden.—Love—Jealousy—Avarice— 
Cowardice — Hypocrisy — Curiosity — were 
then flowers unhandled and unseen—these 
they culled—and lefconly weeds. They like- 
wise were not checked in their satirical and 
original flights, by Act of Parliament—and 
if they had thought of dramatizing a buly 
general, or a foppish clergyman, they had 
no Licenser to prevent them. They like- 
wise were allowed the free use of thateasy and 
inexhaustible source of creating mirth, called 
double entendre.”—They likewise, from 
the smallness of thete theatres, bad the gra- 
tification of knowing that their attempts at 
wit were heard even in the'gadleriey —whilst 
ours, alas !—often stick in the ceiling /—and 
yet with ali these superior advantages, they 
had their good-nafured READERS—tor Vol- 
tairecalls Shakespeare—** Un grand Fumier.” 
—Decker calls Jonson—** Dull and vulgar.” 
~—Collier calls Vanburgh aud Congreve— 
Unnatural and blasphemous” —And had 
there been reviews in the days of Terence and 
Aristophanes, they would probably have been 
called ** The pity of the wise—the buffoons of 
the vulgar—aud (as the ne plus*ultra of dis- 
grace) writers of MODERN COMEDY !” 

Barristers, physicians, and other profes- 

sional characters, increase in reputation as 
they increase im age—and at the moment 
dotage emptics their heads, credulity often 
fills their pockets—but when ume impairs or 
dries up the vivid juices of an author's brain, 
can he exist on bis former reputation ?—No, 
—his past eflorts recoil—and yet there are 
people who would still recommend the Hora- 
tian maxim of ‘© Nonum prematur in annum” 
—by which maxim, in ¢/iréy-siw years, a 
man might compose four classical dramas— 
and allowing two of these to be PAMNED— 
(and their being classical, don't in the least 
mend their chance) why he will have to cover 
himself, and perhaps a wife, who, ‘* Nonum 
| parturit in mensem”’—not only LAUREL im 
abundance, but a clear terminable income ef 
about TWENTY POUNDS! 

That a very large majority of critical’ writers 
are always ready to take the good-natured 
side of the question, and to aid ** their fela 
low-lahourer in the vineyard,” have 
every reason to acknowledge, and | am haps 


py-—most happy, in this opportunity ef cous 


| 
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fessing that no author that ever did live or 
possibiy ever will live, can be under greater 
obligations to them than | aw.—But sinee 
the few may at lust lead and convert the many, 
—and play-writiag is my chief source of in- 
come, | trust tiere is no impropriety in my 
vindicating my vocation to the utmost of my 

wer.—I beg it to be understood, that I 
sd no malice even to tose critics who call 
modern comedy, modern trash; because if 
the sale of their publications depend on their 
severity, who knows but they are writing 
against their opinions, and are all the 
time secretly thi king me a wonderfully fine 
dramatist /—To the reviewers } can bear no 
malice, because when they state that my new 
comedy is worth nothing, they actually state 
the fact—for by that time J have expended all 
als profits. ‘Lo the public at large, who 
have for more than twenty years bestowed on 
me such uniform and unceasing indulgence, 
what can I say for not better meriting that 
indulgence? Why briefly, in the words of 
many of my own sentimental heroes— 

The faultis in my HEAD, and notmy HEART.” 


Kats.—Mr. Brandon's difficulties described. 
[Compare Panorawa, Vol. IIT. p. 1222.] 
Mr. Brandon has published his opera of 

Kais, with an introduction of several pages, 

which he calls a Few words ly way of pre- 

face. He returns his sincere thanks to the 
proprietors and ee for the splendor and 
advice bestowed on his piece and himself. 

** T thank Mr. Bannister (says he) for his 

** friendly assistance in amending a character 

which I but too sensilly feel is unworthy 

so FINE a copyist of Nature."—‘* Mr. 

*¢ Braham’s uncommon powers and refined 

** taste were never more feclingly displayed 

** thanin Kais, &c. shewing hiseminent abi- 

** lities more forcibly than any other.”*— 

Mr. Greenwood is praised for his genius, care 

and assiduity—Mr. Johnson for his taste and 

splendour in the dresses, &c. The auhor 
has been so liberal in compliments and thanks, 
that we once began to suspect the seene-shifi- 
ers would come in for their share; for these 
gentlemen have been very useful to Kais ! 

—But to be serious, to what a low ebb must 

theatrical Literature be reduced, when writers 

burn their incense not only to the stage play- 
ers, but the makers of dresses, or what our 
dul forefathers would have plainly called play- 

house taylors !—Comp. Panorama, v. 4. p. 48. 
However, Mr. Brandon, bestows no praise 

on the critics, some of whom he coinpares to 

* the filthy and obnoxious reptiles that cross 


his path, &c.” and talks ef an irresist- 


** able impulse to crush the diminutive ver- 
min, &c.” After relating some anecdotes 


* We wish Mr. Brandon could make this 
singer an actor; or, like his fiend, a fine co- 
pyist of nature ! 
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and describing at great length a few of the 
periodical writers, he informs us that “* their 
disgusting and pedantic impudence cannot 
‘€ breek jn upon bis rest, or cast a gloom 
around his Frecside.” He likewise says, 
«© that the opposition against him was system- 
** atic,” and talks about the mud of one of 
the critics. “* Men,” says he, ‘ fond of 
literature should form a peaceful family ; 
but if some break out like ruffians unpro- 


** voked—nd others come fo ask alms with, 


** a bludgeon in their hands, then it becomes 
“* aman to siand up in_his defence, and go 
“ boldly to the war.” We are afraid there is 
too much truth in this last remark of Mr. 
Brandon's, as we have heard instances where 
such practices have been resorted to for the 
purpose of intimidating authors, and actors, 
and actresses too, into a compliance with the 
most extravagant demands from unprincipled 
men dis.uising themselves under the name of 
newspaper writers. We hope all the men 
who are so threatened will follow Mr. B's ad- 
vice—and as for the ladies, let them state such 
grievances to the Panorama, and the public 
shall know them. 

The following is Mr. B’s conclusion of his 
Jew words, which we extract as a contrast to 
the ease of the author of Begone dul! Care. 
kt may not unaptly be enutled ‘* Brandon 
versus Reynolds.” 

Critics! if you dislike my labours, go 
‘* and do better yourselves. To the public I 
appeal— I write NOT FOR PROFIT ;—these 
aon are my enjoyment! your attacks 
«€ do not disturb, ‘as it were, even the down 
of my happy feelings !—But hungry 
“* tics! as ye know the want of a crust and 
“a pair of breeches, have mercy on the 
« authors who are obliged to rack their fancy 
for them." 

This preface often reminded us of the inj- 
mitable performance of Sir Fretful Plagiary 
by the late comedian Parsons. What he so 
well exhibited in ac/ion, Mr. B. seems to have 
done in print; treating the newspapers, by 
** crust and breeches,” with exactly the sae 
calm indifference and philosophic contempt!" 


Two new farces have been produced in the 
course of the month, one of which eutitled 
Ins and Outs, (at Drury Lane theatre) was 
condemned, yet the managers had the modest 
assurance to present i to the public 
several times, uill ii died truly lingering. For 
the informadion of out readers we shall only 
relate that 1s wit lay in the pantomimie exhi- 
bition of one person breaking a piano-forte, 
and another creeping into a copper! !!—Who 
Wins, or the Widow's Choice, by Mr. Alling- 
ham, was brought forth at Covent-Garden ; 


| it is a lively sing.song farce, rather eccentric, 


and has been plared with success ; we have 
extracted from ut Latin and Leather, p. ¥58. 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA, — STATE OF THE 
DRAMA IN BRITAIN—-HINTS FOR ERECTING 
AN ENGLISH GRAND NATIONAL OPERA. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, A bias, which there is no accounting 
for, ofien leads individuals to bestow their 
attention on subjects wherein they find an 
interest which engrosses them, while the pub- 
lic treats the matier with indifference. You 
must know, that, during many years of my 
life, I have been a zealous admirer of the 
Italian Opera ; and have been well acquainted 
with the most eminent performers which 
have appeared on that stage: some of whom 
I have known on the continent, as well as in 
London. But the present state of this esta- 
blishment has diminished my partiality for 
it, and the suspicion, which [ see you have 
hinted at, and which had often crossed my 
mind, unheeded, that these foreigners may be 
spies employed by our enemies, has completely 
annihilated my former zeal. I have been led 


to reflect, that the immense expences in- | 
curred for this trivial gratification, amount | 


to avast sum, directed tnto a channel from 
whence the people of this country derive no 
benefit: nay, in fact, by which the na- 
tion is seriously injured. 


The Opera is, by a kind of privilege, which | 


it ought to deserve, the resort of our Lashio- 
nible world ; and the patronage which the 
upper ranks of lite bestow on those who dts- 
pray their merit under favour of this institu- 
tion, is compared by the world at large with 


that which the same patrons bestow on na- | 


tive artists, In proportion as the merit of 
these foreigners is overpaid, the merit of na- 
tives is underpaid. In proportion as the [aine 
of these foreigners is circulated, and aug- 
mented, that of our compziriots droops ne- 
glected. Let it stand recorded, for the in- 
tormation of the world, that Madame Catalani 
complained of being inadequately rewarded 
for her warblings, (iwice a week during six 
months) by the sum of sevEN THOUSAND 
Guineas:!*—Who can read this, without 
feeling the blush of indignation mantle his 
cheek ?—This in the midst of a war, of which 
no mortal can foresee the end, and while the 
supports of our country are complaining of 
deficiencies and distress. ——Now, what has 
been the effect of a scandalous acquiescence in 
this foreigner’s unreasonable demaud Why, 
a similar conduct on the part ofotler eminent 
singers, Mrs. Billington would not sing édree 
airs during sevea consecutive concerts in Ar- 
gyle strect, for less that seven hundred gut- 
neas! thatis tosay, one hundred guineas for 
three airs ! the folly of society made it neces- 
sary to yield to the exorbitance.—Branam, 


Couipare Panorau, Vol. LIL. p. yg3. 


== | who usually was complimented with fifteen 


guineas a night, demanded on this oceasion, 
Jifty guineas ! [tis no just cause of wonder 
that foreigners should pique themselves on 
getting from us every guinea they can: but 
the almost insanity which accedes to such 
terms deserves tue severest reprehedsion. 

Be it also remembered, that eupidity has 
the shamelessness to ask, and vanity to give, 
three hundred and forty guineas fora pit box, 
at the Opera. And had not the happy dis- 
putes of the managers occurred, every dis 
poseable box would have let for four hundred 
pounds. ‘he manager, it is true, only re- 
ceives at present fwo hundred and thirty gui- 
neas of thissum, but it leads to his ruising 
the price in proportion, when the leases 
of the boxes expire, which will be in a few 
years. While this aberration of mind conti- 
nues, forei.ners will continue to fatten onour 
folly, and will mercilessly plunder, whatever 
resources might be directed to those more 


honourable, though less favoured claimants, 
misfortune and wretchedness. ] am not speak- 
iug against reasonable amusements adapted 
to the taste of the opulent and enlightened 
of the community; but surely, there is a 
, boundary, beyond which amusements be- 
comes profligacy, and indulgence degenerates 
into vice. Gratification may demand a mo- 
derate premium ; bat something worse than 
folly, characterizes the man who pays for 
| trifles the price which miglt procure him sab- 
| stantial enjoyments. 

But I suppose the supporters of the Italian 
Opera, afier describing its excellence as su- 
perior to all other, and enlarging on the unri- 
valled merits it combines, will ask me, what 
| I propose to substitute ?—I answer by a- 
| nother question, Is it true, that the Ene- 
| LISH LANGUAGE does not afford combina- 
| tious of words capable of equal cadenee, me-* 
| 


| 


lody, harmony, and expression, as any ether 
language, whatever? Ido notsay, thatevery 
hap-hazaid poet stumbles on such combina- 
tions ; but [say that when I read some of the 
peems with which our language abounds, and 
! some of our lighter pieces or songs, I cannot 
| conceive of words, having any sense in them, 
| more favourable to musical air; or superior 
| in point of adaptation to musical expression, 
| no offence to Metastasio himself. I say too, 
| that. not merely is the language of Italian 
songs, usually weakness and lullaby, and 
| the sentiments childish, and even infantine, 
| but the total want of interest in the general 
| plot of operatical pieces, of vigour, or liveli- 
ness, or pathos, in the dialogue, and of dis- 
| crimination in the characters, with what we 
call merit in a drama, is absolutely beneath 
contempt. The applause bestowed on works 
of such despicable pretensions, is a reflection 
anation of philosophers,” which has 
been the character given to the Lf re- 
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citative mus/ be had in an opera, [ believe; to the greatest height: the understanding _ 
there are recitatives in some of our oratorios | accompanies the delights of the senses; and, 
which demoustrate the suscepubility of our} unlike an English audience, those who enjoy pis 
language for this ornament. But the pleasure | these delights can give a reason for their en- , 
arising to the ear from the finest recitative | joyment. But if it beasked,—whether Britain 1 
that ever was composed, never can compen- | has ary national Opera, or establishment i 
sate to the mind for the absence of meaning, | holding the place of an Opera, in its own por 
and vigour, or for the tedium of insipidity and | native energetic language, ot a superior glass, | atte 
inanity. I would ask, also, whether the | characterised by real merit, and exhibiting eit 
harshnesses of our language, admitting them | real “excellencieés—the answer must be aor 
to be ungraceful, would not stand a better | NO! For if we inquire into the actual state Shu 
chance of being corrected, by the efforts of | of those theatres which call themselves na- wri 
poesy and music, than they now do? and | tiona/,—every voice which I hear on the sub- the 
whether we can be said to do justice to our | ect, calls loudly tor reform. Some of my dive 
language, while we neglect tw submit it to | acquaintance demand reform of morals and wor 
scientific modulation ; and reject it av utierly | manners : they shudder at principles dissemi- | 
incompatible with barmony ¢ naied, and at company admitted. Some de- are 
As be performers, I am firmly persuaded | mand real merit im the pieces, and wonder nes 
that if the leading merits of the Eogiisty stage | what is become of that poetic tire which a- gar 
were fairly brought together, no foreign Opeis | ninated former dramatists, Perhaps, say they, intr 
could compare with it. Miers. Billington, Mes. | the bards have now less property in their pro- 7 
Dickous, Bartienion, and | duciions, and therefore are less careful in the 
some others, if associaied, would soon bamish composing them. Some suppose the writers Seal 
the recoliection of all the foreign signoras | of dumb shew, when they are called on to try, 
; and signors, that ever sung da the Aing’s | furnish adialogue, tind that their Aand is ous, ne 
ji ‘Theatre. and that, having studicd not living but me- pro 
| I should be glad to see valid reasons given, | chanical actors, they tind themselves at a asc 
\ why a band composed of ENGLISH singers, | loss to delineate general naiure + while others unt 
hike those 1 have named, and ingtish per- | ehoritubly conclude that they are intent on ves' 
formers, like some J might pamic, togeiher | offering w the public such sentiments, as their cise 
with decorations by ow own artisis, and | wooden and pantomimical actors, would ut- ber 
embellishments of appropriate kinds, inciud- | ter were they really alive ; and that in this cull 
iag ballets, and other customury appendages, | they sacceed a mervei/le. tha 
should not say excel, in You have observed, Sir, and my own know- 
eflect, any thing yet presented to tints uation. | ledge confirais your observations, that the mel 
We have heard much, lately, of the tanguish- | rational part of the public has been treated in tria 
ing conditron of the arts aniwng us:—ilave | a very supercilious manner by the direciors of nou 
our countrymen’s taicnts been fairly brought | those entertainments. These national thea- But 
fotward on the scale of which they are capa- | tres have poached on the ainusements of Sad- req) 
Lie? Have the grander demands of art been | Ter’s Wells and the Circus: they have al- 
-confided to them ? and have they been encou- | most banished reasonable and judicious en- on 
raged to exert their talents to the utmost? | tertainment. Sentiments conveyed in elegant the 
Iu short, when J look around and survey | dialogue, and characiers well chosen, well Fre 
the present state of public amuscments, 1! combined, well couirasted, and skilfully pro! 
wish tora of patriotism, of delineated,—where are they ?—Not in our wit 
sense, and of eflectual reform, 1 would re- | Jate dramatic aboritons, most certainly. The ther 
commend to the upper ranks among us, the | pieces brought forward must be patronized ne 
cultivation of our national tasie, abilities, | by party,: otherwise no attention is paid to shal 
and spirit. Let them patronize such institutions | them ; and, whatis worse, after having re- tuat 
as tend to associate British merit, instead of | ceived decided marks of disapprobation from Asi 
pampering foreign insolence, und to ditluse | the audience, they are still maintained, as if A 
elegance, vir/u, and refinement, on manly | they had been applauded. the 
principles, among our own people : that have intreated your attention, Sir, to B 
inay have no necd to look abryad for excel- | these hints, in hopes that they may eng: 1 
Jence of any kind, but, as itis acknowledged | the notice of some of the patrons of taste an thei 
even by our enemics that we are the first of | merit, in the higner circles, and thereby may and 
nauions in some things, that they may look | lead to the -establisliment of a grand natio- by j 
to us, as examples foremulation, m whatever | nal Opera conducted upon at least as mag- int 
is deserving of public encouragement. nificent a seale as the boasted Opera at Pa- ton. 
Almost every nation on the continent has | ris, and in our own language too ; and to that 
its appropriate Operas 1 mean musical per- | a reformation which most assuredly is no this 
formances, presenting, in ifs own language | where more wanted than in those depart- The 
those pieces which the voice of the public | nents which denominate themselves dramia- tion 
has determined to be nost worthy. By this | tical. Jam yours, &e. the 
weaus, the pleasure of the auditury is raised Daramaticus. 
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DISSERTATION ON THE POSSIBILITY OF 
INTRODUCING THE CULTURE OP COTTON 
IN FRANCE. From the Irench, 


The culture of cotton is of the utmost im- 
portance, and undoubtedly deserves to fix the 
attention of government, as well as of those 
citizens who desire the prosperity of French 
agriculture, manufactures, and Mdustry. We 
hive enquited into that subject, and have 
written this chapter, with a view to cnlighten 
the public opinion on this matter, and to 
direct the operations of those agriculturists who 
would wish to pursue this cultivation, 

Experiments have been made, for these 40 
years past, in France, Catalonia, the Mila- 
nese, Piedmont, ‘Tuscany, Swiizerland, Han- 
gary, Austria, Saxony, Xc. for the purpose of | 
introducing the culture of cotton, 

These trials, altvays adduced as proof that 
the culture of cotion may succeed on a larze 
scale, and be profitable in such or such a coun- 
try, are, in my opinion, inconclusive ; they 


| 
may be considered as indications, but not as | 
consequently its fruits have more ime to come 


proofs. A fact of such a nature cannot be 
ascertained in an incontrovertible manner, | 
until after at least tive vears of successive har- 


cisely the average and clear produce of a uum- 
berof crops, to be able to judge whether a 
culture is more profitable, or less productive, 
than those already in praciice. «This has not 
been hitherto ascertained, in any of the above- 
mentioned countries ; those who made the 
trials having desisicd from them afier pro- 
nouncing it a sure and lucrative speculation. 
But, this is not the only preceeding that is 
required 

It is important, before this is undertaken 
on a large scale in France, to kuvow exactly | 
the facts which mav encourage the zeal of | 
French agriculiurists, and offer them a just, 
probability that their labours will be crowned | 
with success ; nor is it less inportant to show 
them the obstacles they have to surmount, aud | 
the chanees they may run, “Therefore, we 
shall inquire what are the most northern si- 
tuations in which this culture is practised, in 
Asia and America, as well as in Europe. 

Asia seems to be the native laud of cotton ; 
there also its cultivation is more general, and 
extends most to the north. 

The Chinese, who use very little wool in 
their dress, consume a great quantity of silk 
and cotton. This last article is generally used | 
by people of all ranks. Out of ten persons, | 
in the lower classes, nine are dressed in cot- 
ton, The French missionaries in China say, | 
that cotton is cultivated in every province of | 
this vast empire, even in the mere northerly. | 
They atlirm, also, that itis in high cultiva- | 

| 


| 

vest. In fact, it is necessary to know pre- | 

| 


tion in the neighbourhood of Pekin, and in 
the province of Peche/y, of which that town 
VoL. IV. (Lit, Pan. April, 1808.) 


isthe capital. The province of Pechely ex- 
tends to lat. 41° N.; the cold is more severe 
there, during the winter, than in our most 
northern departments. The rivers in the 
vicinity of Pekin,” say the missionaries, ‘* be- 
gin to freeze about the middle of November ; 
the thaw commences at the end of March. 
During that time, whatever the weather may 


' be, there is no danger in walking on the wa- 


ters ..... Phe lands in winter time are frozen, 


‘three or four feet deep, and when they ate 
once frozen they remain su till the eud of 


March. he spring is much later here than 
in our provinces which lie farthest from the 
south, aud its operation in reanimating the 
country, is incomparably more slow.” 

This correct statenicnt of the temperature 
in the province of Pechely, during the winter, 
shows, that the intensity and continuance of 
cold cannot be an obstacle in France to the 
culture of cotton. We have, even in our 
southernmost provinces, a signal advantage im 
that respect over that part of China, since our 
springs being much mere early, the cotton 
may enjoy a more protracted vegetation, and 


to complete maturity. : 

‘This last advantage may be a compensation 
for the degree of heat which, in summer, is 
ereaily higher, and more fixed at Pekin than 
in our southernmost provinces. = 

Our opinion is sanctioned, also, by that of 
the missionaries, who say on this subject, 
‘« None will ever think of planting the cot- 
ton-tree in France; it requires a much warmer 
climate, than that of our southern provinces. 
As to the cotton-plant, which is the most 
common in China, it is such a resource for 
some provinces, that they call it their sub- 
stitute for wool and silk. Were even our 


| French provinces in which it can grow, to 


reap only a sufficient quantity for their own 
consumption, it would nevertheless be a great 
profit, for them and for the realm.” 

The culture of cotton has extended still 
farther northwards, in the parts of Asia which 
border on the Caspisr sea, on Caucasus, and 
the sea of Azof. We bave valuable informa- 
tion on this subject frum three naturalist- 
travellers, who wrote in German: ‘Tales, 


Gueldenstadt, and Gemelin. 


The first (vol. iii. pag. 503 and 521) de- 
scribes the culture of the annual cotton-plant, 
as practised ona large scale by the inhabitants 
of Great Boukary and of the country of Chiva. 


' These countries lie from lat. 40 southward. 


It is sown in the beginning of the spring, aud 
three crops are reaped. 

Gueldensiadt, who principally sought after 
the vegetables of the countries he visited, gives, 
in his first voluie, an enumeration of the 
useful plants, wild or cultivated, which grow 
on the Gaeds of the Terek, especially betweca 


the fortress of Mordok and the Caspium ae. 
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He speaks, on that occasion, of plantations 
of the yearly cotton-plaut, which were not 
numerous at the time he travelled, but suc- 
ceeded very well. These plantations are 
most!y near the north bank of the ‘Terck. 
This river, after running in a line almost 
parallel with lat. 44°, discharges itself into 
the Caspian sea, below Kisler. 

Gemelin, in vol. iv. of his Travels, p. 37, | 
gives a more detailed account of the culiure of 
cotton ; he informs us, that it is cultivated 
on the banks of the Kourus, which rises in 
lat. 44° runs down to 45°, aud discharges it- 
self into the Caspian sea, in 44°50". He | 
considers that country as very fit for the cul- | 
ture of the plant, and he thinks it may and | 


Macedonia, very much cools the atmosphere. 
I have seen, in Salonica, the thermometer 
lower than it bas ever been observed at Mar- 
seilles. It is not, therefore, to be donbted 
that cotton may be regularly cultuvated i our 
southern departineats. 

If we examine the new continent, we find 
the culture of vegetable cotton established in 
several states of America. We shall not speak 
of the culture long since practised in Mexico, 
Louisiana, the Two Floridas, and Georgia, 
Our inductions from those coantrics would 
prove nothing in favour of France. We take 
as a Jine of partition the states which he in 
lat. 33°, and farther north ; among these are 
the South and North Carolinas, Virginia, 


must, one day forman important object both 


| Marvland, and the Delaware states. We 


of agriculture and commerce. ‘This able aud | think it Unnecessary toobserve that the nam- 


judicious observer is convinced, that cotton | 
might be cultivated on a large scale, in the 
south of the Ukraine, between the Manitseh 
and the Kouban; 7. e. from lat. 44 to 48°, 
as well as in the fruitfal countries which 
border the Volga, from Tschernoiar lat. 47° 
t) Saratof, towards 51°. Cotton is sown tn 
those countries at the end of March, and ia 
the course of April; it is gathered in Sep- 
tember. 

If we consider the temperature of the coun- 
tries we have jast mentioned, we find, from 
the reports of the imost intelligent and correct 
travellers, that the cold in winter is more se- 
vere, and inore continued than In our scuther- 
ly departinents, and that the heat in summer, 
though more active, is not more intense or 


ber of mountains, lakes, rivers, woods, and 
waste lands of North America, greatly increase 
the intensity and continuance of the winter 
cold, and make the summievs less hot than they 
are in Europe, in the same latitude. The 
difference in that respect, betwixt these two 
continents may be estimated at 6 or 8 degrees. 

The soil of South Carolina may be com- 
pared to thet of our Bou.deaux Heaths. it is 
generally light, sandy, covered with pines, and 
wild, like that tract of land which extends 
from Bourdeaux to Bayonne, Cotton is most 
successfully caltiv ted in that part of America 
which extends from’32’ to 35°; here the 
also rear the orauge tree ; the fruit of which, 
liis true, is of an inferior quality. 

In Nor-h Carolina, between 33° 50”, and 


continual there than in those departments. | #5 30”, the soil is more fruitful, and cotton 


Tf there be a difference, it is hardly ebserva- 
ble. It is proper to remark, that during the 
s:ason of the great heats which prevail in the 
counties between Caucasus, the sea of Azof 
and the Caspian, the hottest days are always 
succeeded by very cool nights. From these 
several circumstances, we cannot doubt that 


the culture of cotton may succeed as well ona 


is more cultivated. They sow it every year, 
because its siem is destroyed by the cold. 
Higher up towards Virginia, we find a 
climate less warm than those we have spoken 
of, That country, which on the west bor- 
ders those high mountains the Allaganvys, lies 
from 30° 30" to 40° 30". The land, though 
unfruitfal, stil yielded good crops of tobacco ; 


Jarge scale in our land, as in the Asiatic coun- | but the inhabitants who have beguo within 


tries, lying under the same perailel as our 
southern departments. 
Several countries in the Levant, which 


these few years, the culture of cotton, have 
found it so profitable that they encrease it 


| every day, and quit that of tobacco, and even 


furnish a great quantity of cotton, are greativ ; that ofcora. Indeed, it has been calculated 
similar in respect to climate to the southern | that the first culture brings much more profit 


departments of France. There are even 


than the other two ; and that it would be 


some, in which, according to travellers, the | advantageous to continue it, were the price of 


colds are as keen, without the heats heing | 


cotton no more than six pence per pound, in 


niore intense. Such are Macedonia, and Na- | the country, or of cotton which 


tolia. Mr. Felix Beanjour, who resided for | Virginia now produces ma 


es it an important 


several years at Salonica as French consul, | branch of trade. 


says in his Tableau du Commerce de la 
Gréce :"—I tis certain that the climate in Pro- 


The profits derived from this culture by 


the inhabitants of the south partof the United 


vence is milder, and more moderate than that | States, have encouraged the proprietors of 
of Macedonia. Here the vicinity of the | lands further north ; and experiments have 
Athos, of the Pangea and of the Olympus, | been made within these three or four years 


occasions frequent changes in the temperature. | past in Delaware, and Maryland ; the first of 
The air which descends from these high which states includes from 38° 29" to 39? 
mountains, and circelates in the vallies of | 54°’; the latter from 37° 56” to 39° 44”, 
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The soil in these states is low and watery, very 
fruitful in some parts, and sandy aud indit- 
ferent in several others. Our toformations on 
the probable success of the cultivation of cot- 
ton in this part of America, are too incorrect 
to enable us tospeak decidedly ; yet it appears 
to prevail more and more every day. 

Pua these facts we learn that the culture 
of cotton in North America extends to lat. 
40’, and from a comparison of the climate of 
the two countries, it uust also appear that 
we can introduce the same culture into our 
southern departments. Experience alone can 
show how far it may be rendered easy and 
profitable. 

If, quitting America, we enquire which are 
the countries in Europe, where cotton is cul- 
tivated ? we find, that it is between lat. 36° 
and 41°, viz. in the islands of Malta, Sicily, 
and Lipari, in some parts of the kingdom of 
Naples, on the sea coast of Spain, and in se- 
veral islands in the Archipelago. 

It is difficult to ascertain the epochs of the 
introduction of that culture into these several 
places ; it was probably brought by the Sa- 
racens, who enlightened in more than one 
way, the Christian countries which they 
conquered. The Arabian writers assert that 
ic was constantly produced in Spain when 
that country was governed by the Moors. 
More modern authors state, that towards the 
eleventh century cotton was extensively cul- 


tivated in Sicily, as well as in Spain ; and it | 


appears that its culture still prevailed in this 
jatter country in the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century. Father Martin de Koa 
relates, in his history of the city of Else, that 
in its neighbourhood, it was generally cul- 
tivated in 1629. Yet, Herrera, who wrote 
his Treatise on Rural Economy about that 
time, does not mention cotton. That culture 
acquired a fresh vigour in the first year of the 
French revolution, and lately it has spread 
cousiderably. I have seen vast cotton fields 
near Motril, Elche, Malaga, Velés, Malaga- 
Torros, Almunécar, and other places. 
But modern Spain has not nearly given to the 
culture of cotton that extent ot which it is 
susceptible, and she will not for along time 
be able to cope*with the Moors in that braneh 
of rural economy. 

I have also found cotton in some parts of 
Sicily and Calabria. But its culture is tri- 
fling there, considering the extensive tracts 
of lands in which it might succeed. Malta 
and the Lipari islands reap abundantly more 
cotton in proportion to the extent of their 
territories. 

All these last-mentioned countries enjov a 
warmer climate than France; yet the dif- 
ference in their comparative temperature with 
that of our southern departments is not con- 
siderable enough to deprive us of all hopes ; 
it seems, on the contrary, to prove, that with 


a good mode of culture, our labours will be 
crowned with success. 

Besides the trials made in several parts of 
| Europe, which we have mentioned in the 
_ beginning of this article, we find that the 
| culture of cotton has been attempted in Cor- 
| sica and Sardinia. It seems that it succeeded 

very well in both countries ; «it we do not 
know in what condition it is at present. 

To all the probabilities which we have 
adduced, and which might be considered as 
approaching towards certainty, we shall add 
two facts which we understand are not to be 
doubted, but which if correct, peremptorily 
determine the question, and clearly show that 
the culture of cotton must succeed in France, 
since it has already been extensively practised 
there. 

| The first of these facts we have found in 
| a book that is rather scarce, printed in Tou- 
_ louse in 1566, intituled, Recueil, e¢ discours 
| du voiage du Roi Charles LX de ce nom, a 
| present regnant, accompagné de choses dignes 
| de memoire, &e. by Abel Jouan. In that 
| Kind of journal the author says : 

«« This day the King entered Yerres, a 
large and good city. Around this town there 
is such a number of orange, palm and pepper 
trees,* and other ¢rees which bear cotton, 
that they look like forests.” 
| The same fact is certified by Peter de Qui- 
| queram de Beau-jeu, Bishopof Senez, in the 
curious and searce work which he published 
} in 1606, entitled, /.a nouvelle Architecture, 
ou instruction générale pour enscmencer toutes 
sortes @arbres fruitiers, avec usage et pro- 
| prictés @iceur. Inthe 2a book of the 

chap. which is entitled Des cannes de sucre, 
du poivre, coron, girofle, canelie, we read 
| the following sentences, p. 420. 

|} * Have we not enough to admire in the 
| rarities of our Provence, who shows herself 
| so kind and liberal as to grow most success- 
_ fully the sugar canes, planted within these 
| Inte years. We equal now-a-days other coun- 
| tries, and them a great 
| of cotton plants.” 4 
| _ The testimony of these two authors is con- 
| firmed by J. Banhin ; who informs us, that 
| in his time coon was grown in France, and 
that it had been brought from Italy. Foe 
jam in Gallia nasci ferunt ex Ltalia delatum. 
| (Historia Plantarum, lib. IIL. p. 143.) 

‘Lhese instances are clear enough to prove, 

that cotton has been extensively cultivated in 
| some districts of Provence, two centuries and 
}a half ago. The causes which interrupted 
, that culture are not easily discovered. Fa- 
shion, faney, the extension of commerce, the 
severity of seasons, and exorbitant taxes might 
be so many obstacles which opposed the suc- 
cess of this species of agricultural industry. 

* The schinus molle, L. is meant here. 
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But, the taste, the wants and circumstances 
of the present times, require new contri+ 
vances, and commercial as well as agricultural 
speculations, unlike those of a century ago. 

If the climate of thesouthern departments 
of France be favorable to the culture of cot- 
ton, the resources of art, by aiding the cli- 
mate, may tender that culture more easy, 
extensive, certain, and profitable. ‘These re- 
sonrces we shall hereafter endeavour to un- 
fold. 

If the departments in the south of France 
are capable of producing good crops of cotton, 
Corsiea and the river of Genoa offer still bettet 
chances. The plants indigenous to hot coun- 
tries, which grow freely there, remove all 
doubts on this subject. There are in Corsica 
many extensive tracts of waste land, whieh, 
with little labour and expense might be 
planted with cotton, and yield great profit to 
the proprietors. 


—-= 


CHINESE MANUSCRIPP IN THE’ BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Abstract of an Apology for the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, stating 
the Grounds for decliying to print a Chi- 
nese Manuscript, in the British Museum. 
—Circular, to Members of the Soci ty, in 
conformity to the Lesolution of « General 
Meeting, held Dec. 1, 1607. 


Some strictures on the proceedings of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
having appeared in the notes subjoined toa 
sermon preached before the Universitv of 
Cambridge, on May 10, 1807, by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, ce. au old member of 
that society submits the following apology for 
their conduct to the public, and to evety 
— of the extension of Christianity in 

ndia. 


The charge of Mr. Wrangham occurs p. 
38 and 3y, and cousists of the following 
passages : 

« He (Rev. Henry Brunton) has already 
published in tive Turkish language, but in 
the Arabic character, at the Karass press, a 
tract against Mahometanism, in whieh the 
quotations frem: the Koran are translated into 
that language, and bas likewise made con- | 
siderable progress in a Version of the New 
‘Testament. See Third Report of the British 
and Fereign Bible Society, App. IX. This | 
had long ago (and, therefore, perhaps, more 
inaccurately) been effected, chiefly at the ex- | 
pense of Mr. Boyle ; aud the bible likewise, | 
to the greatchagrin and alarm of the Mufti, had 
been translated into the same language early | 
in the last century by command of the Grand 
Sicnor, in order to be confronted with the | 
Koran. (Mill. ii. ots.) For the printing» 


of this new Version, however, the author has 
been obliged to wait for paper, at a high 
price, from Petersburgh or Moscow. In the 
mean while, the Turkish Doctors study the 
Arabic New Testaments sent from England, 
that Janguage being far more familiar even to 
their literati: Well therefore may the Eclec- 
tic Reviewers, referring to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge with an ins 
come exceeding £8000 per ann, ina tone of 
laudable indignation inquire: * Why is it, 
that the New Testament does not circulate, 
in Arabic and Persian, through Mohammedan 
countries ; and in modern Greek, over ‘Tur- 
key, the Archipelago, and a considerable part 
of the Russian empire?” 

the Rev. William Moseley's Memoir, 
on introducing the Christian Scriptures into 
China, occurs the following passage : * From 
China a door would be opened to all the de= 
pendent and surroundins kingdoms—to the 
trackless country of the ‘Lartars, on the north ; 
to the extensive kingdom of Tibet, on the 
west; to the populous states of Cochin- 
China, Tonquin, Laos, Ava, Pegu, Siam, 
and Malacca, on the south ; and to Corea, 
and the islands of Japan, Formosa, and the 
Philippines, on the east. This vast field 
comprehends nearly one half of the human 
race!’ Mr. Barrow informs us, that © the 
Chinese character is understood from the gulf 
of Siam to the ‘lartarian sea, and over a 
very considerable part of the great Eastern 
Archipelago ; and that the Cochin-Chinese 
use no other writing than the pure Chinese 
character, which is also the case with the Ja- 
panese.’ (‘Travels in China, p.615.) What 
the above-mentioned society however, with 
all their wealth, have abandoned—probably, 
as too expensive (see Buchanan, App M.) it 
is hardly to be hoped that the poorer societies 
of recent establishment should adopt with 
effect. Accordingly, the very important pro- 
jectof translatmg the scriptures into Chinese 
has been bandied from Mr. Moseley to Dr. 
Gaskin, from Dr. Gaskin to Mr. Scott, from 
Mr. Scott to Lord Teignmouth, &c. The 
Christian Society give it up; the Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East think it 
* more within the ability and province of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ;’ and it 
would most likely have fallen to the ground, 
had it not been undertaken, at the private 
expense of individual members of the College 
of Fort-William, by asingle native of China, 
assisted by a Chinese munshi! Some chap- 
ters of Genesis and of St. Matthew have al- 
ready been printed off.” 

‘Phe substance of this charge may be con- 
sidered under the following heads : 

I. ‘That the society has an income ot 
£3000 a year, and ought to employ it, or a 
portion of it, in promoting translations of thy 
scriptures. 
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V1. That they have not only failed in this 
application of their funds, but have shiufHled 
olf the applications made to them, by ban- 
dying the muportaut project from Mr. Mose- 
ley to Dr. Gaskin, from Dr. Gaskin to Mr. 
Scott, and frou Mr. Scott to Lord ‘Teign- 
mouth. 

I. In answer to the first part of the 
charge it may be observed, that the society, as 
appears hy their annual account this year, 
1807, is possessed of a revenue amounting to 
£13,494, besides a benefaction, accruing in 
the present account, of about £10,000, ex- 
pressly for the support of missionaries in fo- 
reign parts, 

For the expenditure of this large revenue, 
the society hold themselves bound, as trustees 
for executing the purposes designed by their 
original istitution. If they neglect this 
duty,—if they conceal an item of their receipt 
or disbursement,—they are worthy of Mr. 
Wrangham’s reprehension. 

The original design of the institution had 
not in contemplation the extension of the 
Gospel ia foreign parts, but the promotion of 
christian knowledze at home; and as the 
poor either could yot, or would not purchase 
books of instruction, the first object was to 
circulate bibles, prayer books, and religious 
tracts, by such means, and on such tertijs, as 
were most likely to be eflectual. 

This, with the encouragement of charity 
schools, was their primary design at their 
establishment in 1698, but the Danish mis- 
sion at Tranquebar falling into distress, the 
society in 1710 undertook the management of 
such contributions, as should be put tuto 
their hands for the snpport of that mission. 
Thus commenced their connexion wiih the 
Vast) Indies ;—and since that tine, other 
missions have been established that coun- 
trv, wholly relving upon the society for sup- 
port, till the amount gf the annual supply 
is more than £1000, besides the expence of 
obtaining and conveying missionaries to that 
country. 

In 1720, a further attempt was made to 

romote the same landable purpose in Pa- 
Syria, Favpt, &e. by publishing 6000 
psalters, 10,000 testuments, and 5000) cate- 
chetical instructions in the Arabie lananage, 
at an expence approaching to £30001. "Thus 
commeuced their’ connexion with transla- 
tions, and since the conimencement, the 
same good intent lias been followed up by 
printing three very numerous editions of the 
scriptures in Welsh, and by assisting the 
Manx and Gaelic transjations, 

So far then the society has not been neg- 
ligent in promoting christian knowledge ; 
and, if it is asked, how their ayiple funds are 
now applied.—The distribution of 177,506 
bibles and tracts, atau expence of £10,359, * 


* £7y8, part of this sum charged 10 


Chinese Manuscript in the British Museum. 


with £1075 to the missions, will account for 
£11,434 outof their revenue of £13,494, 
and the remainder of their expenditure may be 
seen in their annual account. ' 

On examination of the Chinese manuscript 
inthe British Maseumby Dr. Montucct, it was 
discovered, that it was not a trausiation of 
any one Gospel, but a collection of the Gos- 
re] History from the Evangelists ; and pfo- 

ably a composition by a Romish inissionaty, 
or native Neophyte, Or the use of the Chie 
nese converts, gud that the expence of print- 
ing 500 copies, according to Dr, Montucci’s 
estimate, would have amounted to £3000. 
Whether it would have been advisable for 
the seciety to adapt such a composition, des 
rived from a source so suspicious, and ina 
langeage which admitted not of correction, 
and in which they had no means of discover- 
ine erroneoys doctrine, is a consideration of 
great importance, more particularly when the 
sum required to effect the purpose, would 
have engrossed nearly two-thirds of the annual 
provision for the standing and appropriate ob- 
jects of the care of the society. 

‘The society could fot know whether they 
night not have disseminated the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, or the worship of the 
virgin, instead of genuine christianity ; and 
if we were to judge of the Jesuits’ doctrine 
by the specimen given in Kircher’s China 
Illustrata, there would have been reason to 
doubt at every step that was to be taken to- 
wards receiving any thing that passed through 
a medium so corrupted, 

‘Phat specimen consists of a programma 
aflived to the door of the Jesuits’ charch in 
Pelion, which contained the substance of 
such knowledge as would be comuiunicated 
by the teachers in that college ; bat im detail- 
ing the precepts of the decalogue, it omitted * 
the second commandment, m the same man- 
ner as we have lately seen the same command- 
suppressed in the French catechisin, 
published under the authority of Buonaparte. 
But in China this was more necessary than 
in Europe, for the Jesuits had manages 
their churches, and the devotions practised 
before a crucifix, or an image of the virgin, 
must fave struck the mind of so acute a 
people as the Chinese, without having the 
ineans of distinguishing between Axasia and 
Aarpsta. 

Let any man produce a Chinese transla- 
tion of a single Gospel, and let it be anthen- 
ticated as genuine by any competent judge of 


stores, consists chiefly of gratuiteus supplies 
to thé royal navy. 

* This omission has been long sanctioned 
by the church of Roine, and to meke up 
the number of the commandments a devas 
logue, the tenth jas been divided into two. 
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the languag¢, and then if the society declined 
their share of the burden, there might be 
some ground for the charge ;—but, in that 
case, itis highly probable that the society 
would not only largely contribute,—but if 
their annual receipt were incompetent, would 
liberate some part of their funded property to 
nicet the exigency. 

Sull perhaps it will be urged, that an ac- 
eession of above £10,000 in one year to the 
funds of the society, by the legacy of the Rev. 
Mr. Canning, may justify an enlargement of 
the missionary concerns. Certainly it may,— 
but the legacy is destined toa particular pur- 


pose by the legator, thatis, to the precuring | 


and supporting missionaries in foreign parts : 
it cannot be applied to forwarding translations. 
And ull the missions themselves can be put 
upon some betier footing than that, in which 
the present annual account states them to be, 
the society must pause, and wait for advice, 
and act with circumspection, before this be- 
nefaction can be applied to any extension of 
its missionary concerns. 

The evil does not arise from the society, 
but from the circumstances of the times. 
English missionaries do not offer, —and Ger- 
Man inisstonanes in the present distracted 
condition of that country are not to be pro- 
eured. Added to which, so much novelty in 
doctrine has sprung up in Germany, in con- 
sequence of French principles on one hand, 
and wild enthusiasm on the other, that every 
missionary who might offer, is not to be 
accepted without great caution. With the 
Lutherans of that country, we have long acted 
mm concert, and not found our confidence mis- 
placed. ‘Phe Lutheran church has furnished 
us witha Ziezenbaleh, a Swartz, a Gericke, 


a Jenickt—men who would have done ho- | 


nour to the primitive ages of the church ; and 
if successors worthy of these devoted servants 
of Christ could now be procured, no expenec, 
consistent with the general designs of the so- 
ciety, would be spared. 

So far this vindication of the society.——— 


It may not be amiss to add, that, at the re- | 


quest of the Bible Society, this Chinese MS. 
was examined by Mr. ‘Taylor, the engraver, 
who reported that the expence of engraving 
it, might be contracted to about £3,500, 
after which the printing of any number of 
copies, might be continued at pleasure. But 
the advice given by that gentleman after his 
inspection, was, that certain passages of éhe 


same Gospel, should be selected, and engraved, 


on ten or twelve plates, at the expence of 

£100, or thereabouts, by way of experiment, 

whether such a work could be introduced jn- 

to China, at all. For it seems reasonable to 

suppose, a small volume, or roll, of 
=. 


five or six leaves, could nof be circulated 
among the Chinese people, that the attempt 
to circulate a large and bulky volume, was 
hopeless. T'he principles on which this cau- 
tious advice was suggested, have been amply 
justified by events in the Empire of China, 
[Comp. Panorama, Vol. I. pp. 578, 627. 
Vol. I. p. 1057.] which are not the first in- 
' stance of the fatal effects attending too much 
_ publicity of religious zeal, in that country. 


DEROGATORY DANGERS ATTENDANT ON THE 
SITUATION OF ACTRESSES. 
[rom Public Characters of 1807, 
p- 179, 

We shall not be suspected of concurring 
with every sentiment comprized in the fol- 
lowing extract: nor of applauding the style, 
_ or the choice of expression in which the wri- 
ter has thought proper to convey his ebserva- 
tions. The same remarks from the pen of a 
grave author, might have been liable to the 
imputation of prejudice against dramatic 
amusements; but as no such accusation will 
be credited in the present instance, it is fair to 
conclude that this evidence is unexceptionable 
in proof of some of the difficulties to which 
morals are exposed in theatrical engagements, 
and of some of those degradations under which 
public taste, national manners, and even com- 
mon sense, are debased. The difficulties at- 
tendant on dramatic writers, have not escaped 
| our notice, [Comp. Panorama, Vol. I. p. 313.] 
a part of those which surround dramatic per- 
formers, especially of the female sex, may be 
contemplated in the present instance. [Comp. 
Panorama, Vol. II. p. 46.] 

Her’s is a career of danger ; she has no soli- 
tude to which she may retire, and avoid the 
persecutions of the gorgon and the satyr; de- 
traction pursues her steps; and the spirit of 
libertinism, disguised as love er friendship, 
invades the remotest shades of her repose. ‘Lo 
be known to have been in peril gives sufficient 
premises to malice to corclude that ruin has 
ensued. Many lovely women have lost their 
reputations from this very cause. Imperious 
circumstances having placed them under 
_ temptations to deviate frem the right path, 
| they are supposed to have fallen. ‘I'o be put 
to ual, and to be condemned, are the same 
things with the generality of the world. It 
is enough for the malignant envier of youth, 
beauty, and celebrity, to hear it applauded, 
to see it attended by the admiration of men of 
taste, rank, and talents, to guess that it has 
been Ledrayed. LU the malicious do not sin- 
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cerely believe the surmioe, they do not hesitate 
to speak as if they did; and yet, perhaps, it 
would be difficult to fina the ctreulator of a 
cruel tale that did not ledicre fur, judging 


by their own hearts (which we are ail apt io 


do), they caunot conceive the possibility of 


being virtuous from principle; of preserving 
honour at the expence of ambition, and, hard- 
est trial of all, of love! 

Superiority of atiractions is sufficient to 
provoke the spleen of a thousand disappointed 
coquets; and when these attractions are be- 
come an object of public conversation; when 
the smiles of their fair possessor would be re- 
garded by men of pleasure as a feather tu their 
cap of vanity; these mea are inchved to make 
vain boasts, and to recuunt favours which they 


never reeeived. This is one way of tarnishing | 
a bright character; and the other is, to Aunt | 


and ha, and shake the head, at tne virtue 
which presumption has found to be impreg- 
nable. Unhappy pre-eminence! when the 
height on which the innocent stands makes 
her only a surer aim for the arrow of false- 
hood ! 

In the summer season of 1792 miss 
was prevailed upon by Mr. Johnstone (lor his 
benefit) to undertake to play the part of Mac- 
heath to his Lucy and oid Bannister’s Podly. 
Loud applauses followed this monstrous cast 
of characters. Miss acted with dis- 
crimination and spirit. The public were 
pleased, were intoxicated + every lip moved in 
gay approval of the sprightly little captain. It 
was well; at least the charicier was well 
diessed, well sung, and wel! acted ; anc well 
i miss , who, in taking the part, 
merely complied with one of the many capri- 


ees which her profession is obliged to submit | 
| prehensible for appearing as Sir Murry ild- 


to. Butsuch absurd, unqualified, and reite- 
rited, testimonies of approbation, were not weil 
in the public. 

In assuming the male garb miss 
no outrage to her modesty. 
hecessiiy in reason to interdict the women of 
England from caring the sual close habit 


did 


of a man, than there is against the men in | 


‘Turkey for usurping the commou garments of 
women, and apparelling themselves ta petti- 
coats. Distinctions of dress are laws of eus- 


tom only; and by the custom of seeing the | 


limbs of one sex displayed, and those of the 
other always concealed, ideas of decency and 
indecency become attached to the obeyiuy or 
disobeying of these customs. Llence, in tlie 
north of Europe, a female adopting any part 
of the male attire is accused as an tniringer of 


a proper law, and coudemned as having made | 
When vanity is the | 


a breach in modesty. 


mover in the assumption of any unusual garb ; | 
when a woinan, at its command, steps oat of 
the common mode, and intrades upon the | 
fashions of the other sex, either in gait, man- | 


Derogatory Dangers attendant on Actresses, 


There is no more | 


| the disgrace falls upon his general. 
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ner, or apparel, she renders herself obnoxious 
to the charge of indeticacy, nay, of impu- 
dence ; and must of course be shunned by the 
women, and despised by the men, 

Iyut in the case of the fair representer of 
Captain Machcath, she who, by the hard en= 
fercements of obligation, was constrained to 
shew the entire symmetry of her litte form, 
fio the period when she personified Cupids 
and Syiphs, tillshe gradually, approached ma- 
turity, through the various male characters of 
pages, genii, &c.; she could not, with any 
justice, have been accused of outraging her 
own modesty, or even decorum, in putting on 
the character of Captain Macheath. We re- 
peat, she did well in’ two instances: she un- 
dertook an arduous part to serve a brother- 
performer, and she accomplished what she 
undertook. But did her audience well, to 
load her with applauses in the theatre; to 
speak with ardour of the delightful actress, 
and yet blame her for giving occasion for that 
pleasure? inconsistent, ungrateful, public! 
Libertine even in your most innocent amuse- 
ment! While you applaud, you blame; while 
your praises seduce, your rigour condemns! 
Every lover of female delicacy ; of the timid 
step, the downcast eye, and blushing cheek 5 
of interesting, virtuous, and patient, woman, 
must depreeate the prevalence of the. taste 
which unsexes females, and puts them in the 
place of men, on our different stages. They 
are excused; but the public, who declare a 
more lively admiration of them while under 
luctamorphose than when they appear as na- 
ture had intended ; and the mercenary authors 
who write to gratify so vicious a fancy, are 
unpardonably to blame. The actress herself 
is pledged to take whatever character the ma- 
nager assigns to her; and she is no more re- 


air, ov Captain Macheath, than the soldier 
would be when he obeys his commander's ex- 
travagant orders, aud strives to seize some post 
that is ont of lnis line, and beyond his powers. 
The soldier forfeits no honour in the repulse ; 
The ac- 
tress loses no virtue by appearing without the 
gates of modesty; they who called her fourth, 
and they who hailed her approach, are the 
culprits; they siand at the bar of injured del- 
cacy; it ts they who affront woman in thus 
tearing off her veil, and setting her before the 
muliitaude. 

When the respectable and charming wo- 


| man as degraded to play the jockey in buck- 


skins, a whip and jacket; when girt up ina 
recruit’s uniform she is made to go through 
the manual exercise before a shouting and 
vulgar mob, the eye of delicacy turns away, 
and that of friendship closes on the scene. 
When such low and gross characters are ta be 
performed on the stage, let thove take them 
who have abandoned all claim to respect; 
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and if there be no such aciresses in our thea- 
tres, Jet there be no such plays in our theatres 


The revolution of manners which the revo- 
lution in France spread over all l-urope, even 
to the very cenure of its cours, produced laxity 
on one side, and an extreme stiffness on the 
other. Urbanity, modesty, politeness, and 
the graces, seemed to fly before Marchy, im- 
pudence, and eflrontery, and all the wild va- 
riety of rudeness. ‘The really civilized and 
worthy took alarm at this; and the bond of 
division was drawn very tight. Women are 
now either too facile in yielding their conver- 
sation to men, or too reserved in withholding 
it. Unamiable as a cold demeanour may 
scem, they who adopt it know that it is one 
miaus of defending that ground of respectabi- 
lity on which the female character rests. 
When men cease to regard women with that 
reverence which restrains them from attempt- 
ing personal freedoms; and when, instead of 
the bow of salutation, and polite inquiry after 
health, the rough scizure, shake by the hand, 
and familiar “ How d’ye do?” are substituted; 
to repel such impertinence achilling and dis- 
tant air must be worn. Could the tovely sex 
freeze the coxcombs into lumps of ice, and 
transport them to the North seas, they might 
find much congenial society amongst the bears 
of the polar star. In short, it is the duty of 
every woman of delicacy to sacrifice the softer 
graces of the gentle queen of beauty, when 
called upon, to assume in their place the se- 
verer mies @f a Dicna, whose dignity will 
not brook intrusion. Such curbs in the hand 
of the fair are highly requisite to preserve pub- 
lie decorum and private happiness. The de- 
cent reserves which are maintaincd between 
the sexes hold them in their proper stations 
and distances. But when the approach is not 
only made close, but with a hak, all the 
roughnesses and deformities of cach are dis- 
covered and felt. An ugly equality is intro- 
duced ; a disgusting familiarity: and where 
ugliness and disgust cohabit, love is smother- 
ed in the cradle. Nothing so pure can exist 
in contaminated air; and the pwiel of his 
hurse is pestilence. There is a sprite (who 
sometimes assumes the name of the ** gentle 
god of soft desires”), a serpent-form, the de- 
tesiable anteros! He may be engendered in 
the fog ; for his food is poison, and his touch 
is more baneful than the plague: it gives in- 
quictude, misery, contempt, and death. 

The stage, from its many disagreeables, and 
the despotic powers of its rulers, is far from 
being a station of safety, either for the charac- 
ter or the feelings. The feeling of delicacy is 


‘wounded, as was before said, when a woman 


is constrained to appear as a man: and there- 
fore the authors of these monstrous transfor- 
mations (if they mean to be honest men) in 
vain plead the public taste ia their favour (a 


taste for vice can never make vice virtue) ; in 
vain appeal to the plays of Shakspeare as an 
authority, If they do not produce such ere- 
dentials on the presuinpuion ef having an ig- 
norant jury, they must be ignorant theme 
selves, clse they would know that the witness 
they have brought forward will give evidence 
on the other side, Shakspeare must ever speak 
for nature. ‘There were no female actres-os 
on the stage during the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and to avoid unnatural assumptions of a differ- 
cnt sex, he putas many of his female charac- 
ters, as the management of his plot would al- 
low, into the habits of men, As boys were to 
personate his Imogen, Viola, Rosalind, &c. 
he preferred humouring Nature, before the 
egregious absurdity of forcing her toa grotes~ 
que compliance with his own faney. 


= 


LAVATER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—All your readers will no doubt agree 
with your correspondent Hermrr *, that they 
have reccived great pleasure in perusing the 
various accounts of customs and manners dis- 
persed throughout your instructive Miscel- 
lany. 

As remarks on celebrated characters may be 
equally entertaining, T have taken the liberty 
of transmitting to you a few relating to the 
celebrated Swiss Physiognoimist, from the tras 
vels of a Russian nobleman. 

« When I had rung the bell,” says M. Ka- 
ramsin, ** there appeared a tall slender man 
of a pale complexion, whom T instantly knew 
to be Layater. He conducted me to his clo- 
set, and welcomed me to Zurich. After a 
few questions about my journey, he said, 
Have the gooduess to call again. Lam bu- 
sy at present: or stay aud read, or look over 
any thing you please, and do just as if you 
were at home.” He thensbewed me some 
folios in his book ease, lettered Physiognomi- 
cal Catinet, and leftthe room. Tle returned 
several times to fetch a book or some paper, 
but immediately left the room again, At 
length he entered it, took me by the hand, 
and conducted me to a company of literati. 

*« Lavater has an extremely venerable ap- 
pearance ; a firm resolute air; a long pale 
face ; piercing eyes, and a very grave lock. 
All his motions shew animation aud agility, 
and he utters every word with energy. In 
his tone there is something dictatorial, which 
is probably a consequence of his profession, 
but is corrected by a look of the most undis- 
sembled candour and simplicity of heart. 

«© When I called the next day, I found Lar 
vater writing a letter. In half an hour the 
room was filled with visitors. ‘These visits 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. III. p. 960, 
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would be troublesome to any other person ; 
buat Lavater told ine that he was fond of see- 
ing strangers, and that he learnt many new 
things of them. 

“« Early the next morning he sent to invite 
me to go with him and a few friends into the 
country. We sat down toa plentiful repast, 
and joked and laughed, After dinner we sat 
down to play,—not at cards. Each took a 
piece of paper, upon which he wrote any 
question thateame into his head. ‘The pa- 


pers were then nixed, again distributed, and | 


every one had now to answer to the question 


he had received, and write down a new one. | 
Carvallo saw at last the long-wished-for pros- 


This game continued till the piece of paper 
was fall, and then they were all read aloud. 
Many of the answers were well adapted to 
the subjeets; but those of Lavater ditiered 
from the rest, as the moon from the stirs. 
Asan example, T will aunex a few of the 
questions an! answers. 

Q. Who is the real benefactor?” A. 
“© who relieves present distress.” The 
question, “ Js the life of any particular per- 
eon absolutely necessary tor the completion 
of any particular purpose?” Was answered 
in the following manner: © it ts necessary, 
ifhe remains alive; but would be unneces- 
sary, were he todic.” Difierent words with- 
out any connection were Wien given, vod each 
had to make sense of them, which gave occa- 
sion toa good deal of laughter.” 

Such were the recreations of the pious La- 
vater, who was basely assassinated by a 
Frenchman ot a Swiss | Should so benevolent 
and peacable a man have expeeted a death 
so cruel in his native city ? “ Lavater,” says 
Col. Masson, was a christian philosopher, 
ascetic and mystical, but tolerant aad en- 
lightened 5 an ardentand virtuous philanthro- 

ist, though systematical and credulous. It 
is to be regretted, for the sake of religion and 
philosophy, that he did not live some centu- 
ries catlies. He might then have rendered 
services to each, and would perhaps have 
conciliated them.” 

Jam yours, &c. 
SCRIBBLER, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE GN THE MARQUIS 
DE POMBAL: FORMERLY SECRETARY OF 
STATE, ANB PRIME MINISTER OF PORTU- 
GAL. 

Don Sebastian Joseph Carvallo Melho, 

60 well known by the tile of Marquis de 

Pombal, was bora in 1699, of a noble Portu- 

guese family, of the secoud rank. Eminently 

gifted with advantages of person, he married 
in the early part of his Jife, a Portugnese 
lady, of birth superior to his own: and this 
ill-sorted union embittered his days. He, how- 
ever, alieinpted, by means of his new connec- 


tions, to make his way at Court; but all his 
endeavours proved at that time fruitless. 
Disappointed in his ambitious hopes, he shut 
himself up in his couatry residence ; and to 
avoid as much as possible the intolerable 
company of his lady, he gave bimself up ene 
tirely to study. The laws of his country, 
and the laws of nations as publicly avowed 
in Rurope, were the principal objects of his 
researches; and from that kind of study, he 
contracted a dititse and pedautie manner of 
writing, which was alterwards conspicuous in 
all his productions. 

After several years of political seclusion, 


pect opening to his view; he had been a 
widower fur some time, when, in 1745, he 
was sent to Vienna, on asceret mission. He 
was then forty-six years of age, but neither 
lis time of life, nor his diplomatic oecupa= 
tions, prevented hun from paying his ad- 
dresses to a young countess of the Daun 
family, whom he married, shortly afterwards. 
‘This warriage was the principal cause 6f hjs 
fortune. "he court of Vienaa, where his 
lady's family was highly considered, mterested 
itself powerfully in favour of Carvallo, and 
at the death of Jotin V. King of Portugal, 
in 1750, King Joseph, hts successor, ap- 
pointed hiny Secretary for foreizn affairs, 2 
this situation he reniuined five years, without 
any marked pre-eminence over iis colleagues ; 
but, a calamitous circumstance soon gave 
him an opportunity of displaying the superior 
powers of hiismind. Lvery one knows, that 
in 1755, Lisbon was visited by an earth- 
quake, which laid the whole city in rains: 
iu that awful situation, the King, his minis- 
ters, and his courtiers, unmanned by terror, 
were incapable of any resolution, aud veuted 
their fears, in womamish superstitious. Mean 
time, fires had broken Gat in many places 
among the ruins: and numerous bauditii 
were ransacking the desolated city, as their 
lawful prey. Carvallo alone, undismayed in 
the general consternation, gathered some 
soldiers, and at their bead, perambulated the 
ruins, Ile stopped the progress of the flames ; 
punished the banditti on the spot; and, with 
the utmost presence of mind, and the greatest 
activity, established regulations which saved 
the remnants of Lisbon. ‘The King reco- 
vered at last from his panic, and appreciating 
the courage of Pombal, from the extent of 
his own fears, considered him as a being of a 
superior order; and this minister’s ascendaney 
over his weak mind, was thus established for 


ever. 


Pombal ‘abused this ascendancy but too 
much. He kept his master in state of al- 
most degrading subserviency ; while he was 
himself surrounded alltheoutward pomp 
and trappings of absolute power, to dazzle 


the eses of the multitude. He ob- 
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tained a body of horse-guards, under pretence 
of his personal proiection. Wherever he 
went, his coach was preceded by cight or ten 
horse-men, with drawn sabres, making way 
for him; and a smaller number followed it. 
But, the object he had most at heart, was 
that of humiliating the high Portuguese no- 
bility. ‘There was an absolutely exclusive 
distinction established in Portugal, between 
seven or eight families of that class, and the 
rest of the nobility. They boasted of being 
free from all blots; such as intermarriages 
with moors, jews, and negroes, judgments 
of the Inquisition, &e. ‘To preserve this 
purity spotless, they intermarried among each 
other only: M. Pombal aitempted to anni- 
hilate this distinction, so huumiliating to the 
rest of the nobility. It was a customary 
thing for him, to make use of the King’s au- 
thority, to farther his own designs ; aud he 
had recourse to it in this undertaking. He 
forbad in the name of his Majesty such and 
such marriages, which he knew were in con- 
templation, between members of ihese ex- 
clu-ive fuinilies ; he thus forced them to stoop 
to the second class for connections, which 
answered the double purpose of lowering their 
“ome and of elevating that class to which he 
iunself belonged. 

Before Pombal’s administration, the Por- 
tuguese noblemen made it a constant practice 
to set at defiance even the most sacred laws ; 
but he soon curbed their licentious spirits, by 
the most inflexible restrictions; they mur- 
mured, but they trembled, and obeyed—even 
the continuation of their titles depended ou 
the King’s will, and consequently on the 
minister's whim ; by the custom of Portugal, 
the son of a deceased nobleman cannot as- 
sume his father’s title, till it is confirmed to 
him by the King :—this confirmation Pom- 
bal often withheld for eight or ten years; by 
such means he reduced ihem to the blindest 


submission, though accompanied with the | 


most inveterate hatred. It was, especially, 
on his birth-day, that he received {rom them 
those unanimous testimonies of seeming ob- 
sequiousvess, which he well knew how to 
appreciate : this was a day of triumph for his 
pride, and for his malignity. 
collected in his palace, the most illustrious, 
and the proudest grandees, of Portugal. In 
that crowd of suitors, he took a secret pleasure 
in remarking such a one, whose father he had 


brought to the block ; such another, whose | 
brother lay at that very moment in a dungeon, , 


by his orders, &e. 

Tiis unliaited power extended even over 
the ministers, who seemed to share with him, 
in a certain dezree, the King’s confidence. 
The Marquis of Pombal was nominally mi- 
nister of the interior only ; but, in fact, he 
presided likewise over all the other depart- 
meuts, Tis colleagues, decorated with empty 
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He then beheld | 
' taste, because he was himself deficient in that 
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titles, did nothing but through him, as they 
sometimes were forced to own. M. Pombal 
often kept them in ignorance of the business 
of their own offices; every thing went 
through his hands ; and he entered into the 
minuiest details. A note was once brouglit 
to him for signature, containing only a_per- 
mit for a traveller to take post horses, he 
found fault with the style, and dictated ano- 
ther. He was indefatigable in the labours 
of his office; busy from the dawn of day ; he 
never had fixed hours for his meals, he usually 
dined very tate, and eat most veraciously ; tor 
which he was visited by frequent indigestions, 
After dinner he used to take a ride in a coach, 
with a monk, a relation of his, who was 
said to be a man of uncommon stupidity. 
This man was his sole company ; and that 
ride was_ his only recreation. He soon after 
wards returned to bis closet, where he re- 
mained occupied ull late at night. He had 
two secretaries to write under him; they 
were mere machines, without any under- 
standing, without eyes; be had trained them 
himself, and they were constantly at his 
disposal, One of them wasa German, whom 
he had brought from Vienna: he made him 
at first his footman, then his porter, and 
lastly, his secretary. ‘These two poor scribes 
were often so overloaded with business, that 
both were ill at the same time. 
Notwithsianding his excesses in living, and 
his laborious life, the Marquis de Pombal 
enjoyed a state of health, so robust, that he 
indulged the strong hope of a long career. 
At the age of seventy-seven, skorily before his 
disgrace, he used to talk about finishing the re- 
building of Lisbon, and even of building a pa- 
lace for the King; as if he had been in the vi- 
gour of youth. Excessively attached to life and 
to honours, he was no less addicted to the love of 
money ; he even committed the most shocking 
vexations, to gratify his rapacity. He often 
confiscated the property of those whom he sa- 
crificed to his ambition or to his reseutment. 
Born to a smal! fortune, he had accumulated 
about £15,000 a year; an iminense revenue. 
for Portugal! He had built on his estate of 
Oeyras the finest mansion in the country; 
but that magnificent residence displayed no 


respect; and he had only employed Poriu- 
guese artists. For the same reasons, Liskon, 
which he has raised from its ruins, is far 
from gratifying the eyes of connoisseurs. 
Monstrous defects are strikingly obvious in 
the finest quarters of the town: and above 
all, in that famous square Prazo del Comergao, 
where he has placed a monument to the late 
King. 

This capital, however, in its restored state, 
evinces in a striking manner the power, and 
the activity, of the Marquis de Pombal, The 
other parts of the country, also, were gradually 


‘ 
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assuming a new face under his administra- 
tion. He used to say, that ** he could not 
do every thing at once; and that time only 
could shew the advantages to be derived from 
his operations.” For instance, he was the 
protector of the useful, and even of the fine, 
arts, so far as his judgment, none of the 
surest in that respect, could direct him. He 
had established woollen mannfaetures, he had 
attempted to form architects, and sculptors, 
in Portugal. After the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, which was in a great measure his 
work; he went to visit the University of 
Coimbra, over which they had exerted a 
great influence; here he made many re- 
forms ; among others, he established several 
Italian professors, who had the reputation of 
being learned men. The Jesuits were not 
the only religious order that he persecuted ; 
he never disguised his aversion for monks, in 
general; and he gradually undermined the 
power of the inquisition. It was, perhaps, 
with a view to further these desiens, that he 
allowed the dangerous works of Voltaire, and 
those of Rousseau, to be translated into the 
Portuguese language ; but, on the other hand, 
he exerted all his power to prevent the intro- 
duction of maxims, or of ideas, which might 
have stood in contradiction to his despotie 
principles. Never, for instance, would he 
allow the post to arrive in Lisbon more than 
ence a week ; although the Spanish mail was 
received twice at Badajoz, the frontier town ; 
for the same reason, he never permitted the 
establishment of a Portuguese Gazette ; he 
feared, above all things, that the people 
should conceive a liking for argning on_poli- 
tics; he wished them to be ignorant of 
whatever was passing in the rest of Europe ; 
and that no news from Portugal should 
transpire but through him, as its channel. 
Among his commercial regulations some 
were of real advantage to the country; thns 
he succeeded in drawing a considerable benefit 
from the smuggling trade, which has always 
subsisted between Spain and Portugal, be- 
cause he had the good sense to lessen the 
duties : while the Spanish government was 
following principles directly opposite, 

This leads us to examine the conduct of the 
Marquis de Pombal in his relations with 
foreign courts ; in this branch of administra- 
tion, this man, in other respects so haughty, 
and so overbearing, assumed a new character, 
and conscious perhaps of the weakness of his 
country, had recourse to duplicity, and to 
deceit. Indeed, he considered the most sa- 
cred engagements as a mere matter of form ; 
fit only to gain time, as the Spanish minister, 
Grimaldi, experienced to his great vexation, 
in 1776. A dispute had taken place between 
the two courts, respecting the limits of their 
respective colonies in South America ; things 
had been carried to such a length, that an 


European war seemed to be the natural con- 
sequence. In these circumstances, the Mar- 
quis de Pombal affected the most earnest and 
most sincere wishes for an amicable settle- 
ment: he called upon the courts of London 
and of Versailles for their mediation ; he 
even insisted that the matters in dispute 
should be entirely referred to those two powers ; 
and that Spain and Portugal should abide by 
their decision. People talk so much about your 
Family Compact, he used to say to the French 
ambassador, i¢ is represented as a most formt- 
dable league against all other nations ; you 
see Ido not consider it as such, I trust en- 
tirely to you, I put myself into your hands. 
In short, he had succeeded, in making the 
courts of Madrid, London and Versailles, 
adopt his plan for negotiation ; a congress had 
been actually appointed, to meet at Paris, 
when news arrived that the Portuguese troops 
had advanced on Rio Grande, and taken for- 
cible possession of the territory in dispute. 
Pombal, availing himself of the contempt in 
which his nation was held by the geen 
had prepared much better means of defence 
than he was supposed to possess: he had, with- 
out being noticed, raised the army to 40,000 
men; the fortresses were amply provided 
with every necessary, and experienced officers 
had been received into the Portuguese service. 
The Marquis de Pombal was, however, well 
aware of the inferiority of his country come 
pared to Spain ; but he relied on the azsistance 
of England, on the difficulty of maintaining 
an enemy's army in Portugal, on the nature 
of the country, intersected by large rivers, and 
by ridges of mountains, &c. However, the 
death of the king, and the dismissal of the 
minister, soon put an end to all warlike 
parations. 

"The Marquis de Pombal had for a long 
time apprehended that event; the king's health 
Ws precarious ; and he knew the general 
hatred he had incurred; to guard against 
impending danger, he had sought all the 
means of embroiling the aflairs of the kingdom 
in such a manner, as to make his assistance 
necessary to the new sovereign, to guide her 
steps in a maze whose intricacies were known 
to him alone ; and his plan was near succeeds 
ing. Hardly bad hing Joseph paid the last 
tribute, when the young queen (her present 
majesty) went to consult her mother, as to 
what line of conduct she should follow. £ 
suppose, said the queen dowager, (hat you 
are going to dismiss Pombal: the young 
queen, who was of a mild disposition, and 
felt the danger of her new situation, answered 
in a faultering tone, suppose 1 must, since 
every Lody wishes it. In that case, answer- 
ed the queen-mother, cease frum this mo- 
ment to transact business with him, She 
foresaw that in seven or eight audiences, the 


crafty minister would have obtained a come 
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plete ascendency over the mind of the young 
queen ; and would have persuaded her that 
the country could not be saved, but by him. 

The Marquis de Pombal, after his disgrace, 
retired to his estate of Oeyras : where he 
sought, and found, the means of ending his 
days in peace : a circumstance not very usual 
for disgraced ministers, in that country. A 
single trait, will shew the line of conduct to 
which he was indebted for that signal favour : 
His estate lay at no great clistance from Coim- 
bra, the bishop of which city had been for 
several years shut up in a dungeon, by order 
ot the Marquis of Pombal. On the disgrace 
of that minister he was reinstated in his see, 
amidst the acclaniations of his flock ; and to 
enjoy his uiamph more fully, he immediate- 
ly set about visiting his diocese, befure the 
enthusiasm of the people had time to cool. 
Tn the course of his apostolicaljonrney, he stop- 
ped perhaps, on purpose, at the village be- 
longing to Pombal, and close to his residence. 
This circumstance excited universal expecta- 
tion : as soon as the ex-minister knew of the 
arrival of the bishop, he sent to enquire, at 
what hour he would be pleased to receive him? 
he was punctual to the time appointed, and 
began by throwing himself at his feet ; nor 
did he rise till he had received his blessing. 
They afterwards remained in conversation 
for a quarter of an hour. ‘The bishop return- 
<d the visit, puuetually, As soon as Pombal 
saw the coach entering the gate, he ran to 
meet it ; flew to the carriage door, and threw 
himself agzin on his knees, to receive the 
good prelate’s blessing. At the foot of the 
stairs, the bishop met Pombal’s danghter, 
who went through the same ceremonies, Xe, 
The exiled minister followed the same line of 
conduct towards the monks, whom he detest- 
ed and despised so much ; and to many this 
may seem to imply no ordinary degree of 
meanness ; but the clergy were all-powerful 
under the new reign; and the slightest want 
of respect to one member of this body, might 
have provoked the resentment of the whole. 
Pomba! had besides, in the person of the 
queen's husband,* a persoual enemy eager to 
seize every opportunity of avenging his private 
injuries, on the discarded minister; who 
now wished only to end his days in peace. 

In his retreat Pomba! coutinued to indylge 
his fondness for study; well-informed pco- 
ple atlirm, thathe kept a constant corsespon- 
dence with the queen, on the various objects 


iis leisure hours ; but those expectations have 


been disappointed ; whether thronzh the in- 
terference of the Portuguese government, is 
not known. He died on May 8, 1782. 

Were we to give our opinion on the cha- 
racter of this famous statesman, we should 
not hesitate in seying that the Marquis de 
Pombal was a man much above the ordinary 
Jevel of mankind. Circumstances indeed 
eminently favoured the display of bis great 
abilities, ina contracted sphere. earth- 
quake brought his country to a chaos-like 
confusion ; thousands of concomitant disor- 
ders were to be renicdied, or prevented ; a 
capital was to be rebuilt ; soon after, a con, 
spiracy was formed against the life of his 
sovereign ; great and powerful criminals were 
to be punished ; a powerful soeiety (the 
Jesuits) had become dangerous to the state, 
and was to be suppressed ; Ponsbal had, be- 
sides, two wars to maiatain, with inadequate 
means; his country wanted establishments 
of commerce, and mauutactures ; “he bad 
ancient prejudices to silence and powerful 
enemies humble, &c. &c. Surely 
an ordinary man would have been crushed 
under the accumulated weight of so many 
euterprizes. M. de Pombal boldly under- 
took them, and succeeded. He had vices no 
doubt, but men must be strangely blinded by 
partiality, to deny his eminent qualities. 
Above ali, he possessed that firmness of mind, 
that undaunted resolution, which indeed lead 
sometimes to the conunission of crimes, but 
without which, no san ever atchieved great 
things. 


. 


ACCOUNT OF THE INDIGO PLANT, AND 
THE PREPARATION OF INDIGO, BY CILI- 
zen BuULLEY. [Trom the French, and 
read ata public meeting of the Lyceum of, 
Arts. 

The information contained in the followin 
paper, may prove Yf great importance to our 
planters in the West India tslayds : as well 
asin the East Indies. It tends to reduce the 
process of making indigo, to a greater cer- 
tainty than it possesses at present. 

Query, has any one ever tried the effect of 


* Don Pedro, who wasat the same time | 


her uncle. He never forgave Pombal. because 
that mics ter advised king Joseph, his brother, 
t» have him arrested, as being implicated in 
tie conspiracy of 1756. 


the Egyptian bean (fala Egyptiaca) by 
which te muddy water of the Nile is rendered 
clear and potable in a very short time, in pre- 


: | cipitating the fecula of indigo ? 
connected with government. Several pojjtical | } g thes 189 § 


eee were expeeted as the produce of | 


Indigo is known to bea precipitated fecn/a, 
dried, and reduced into a solid mass, hgt, 
brittle and of a very deep azure colour. ‘This 
substance is of great utility in the arts —A 
great consumpticn is made of it in dvcing, 
painting, bleaching, and other processes of 
different manufactures. 

The vegetable which produces this colopr- 
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ing fecula, is termed the indigo plant, indigo- 
fYera. It is of the genus of the polypetal 
plants, of the farily of the leguminous, and 
has resembiance to the gu/egas. 

Ther) cre twenty seven species of indigo 
plants; t enumerate their diilerences, and 
describe ticir botanical characters would be 
tedions. it will be sufficient to direct our 
attention to the most interesting species, 
namely, that which vields the best iadigo. 
It is termed, ‘ indigo fraue,"—** indigo fera 
anil.” Tt is mmdigenous America ; and ts, 
cultivated with success in the southern parts | 
of Franee. in the West fnates, where 
fine indigo is prepared : the seed of the indigo 
Jranc is purposely mixed with that of the in- 
digo maron, in order to obiain a more con- 
siderable. and scvantageous "The 
purpose for whien this roixture is onde, as 
well as-ail the operations belonging to the | 
cultivation of the sndigo plant, are fully re- 
lated in « detailed memoir, that has been 
laid betore the iyeeum of Arts. For the 
presen’, we secl confine ourselves 
givia,. an account of an essential iaiprovement 
an the preparation of indizo. 


Tt will un nedle be heard with astouish- 
Ment, has been menue 
the spaee of nearly a century, 
its | tion stil ta imperfect 
appre sit. even amongst the best 
manu’: coucracy ‘ep, fifteen, and 
even te the. ol twenty-five, tubs fail, 
outof Sometimes, even, either 


of experience or the contraric- 
ties of a larger number of 
tubs fail, and occa the proprietor, who has 
depended on | profits: hence, part, 
arises the high price of digo. Whereas, should 
the proprietor ot 1.cizo-plants be secured, by 
means of a certain process, against the danger 
of Josing the fruits of his expence and labour, 
he would then be able to sel! his indigo ata 
cheaper rate: to the great advantage of the 
arts and manufactures, and consequently of 
commerce. 

‘This great advantage France will at some 
future period be able to enjov, and she will 
owe it to the labours and intelligence of cue 
of the colonial proprictors 07 St. Domingo, 
who is at present in France, and a free asso- 
ciate of the Lyceum of Arts, [ mean citizen 
Nazon.—Judicious observation, and « long 
course of experience, bave convinced hin, 
that it is possible to ensure the success of all 
the tubs of indigo. 

In order to obtain this colouring substance, 
the indigo plant is cu: when it is arrived at 
its maturity. ‘The whole is put to macerate 
ina bason of brick-wor!:, which is termed 
the tub (cuve). Its dimensions are gene- 
sally twelve feet. 

To bring the maceration to its ultimate 


owing to 


even thirty six hours, more or less, according 
to the temperature of the atmosphere at the 
tine of the operation. It is also necessary 
to take into consideration the quality of the 
indigo plant; the nature of the soil that has 
produced it; and that of the water in which 
it is immersed: 

The first indication from which itis judged 
that the maceration approaches its sida 
point, is, the sinking of the scum, which 
hasclevated itself into the space of about half 
a fvot, which was left unfilled in the tub, 
containing the plants. When this scum 
has become a kind of crust, of a copper-blue 
colour, the moacut is thought to be near at 
hand, at which the plants will be sufficiently 
macerated, HLowever, this indication is in- 
sufficient, and often fallacious. There is 
another on which greater reliance is placed : 
it consists in drawing off a small quantity of the 


water, by means ofa cock, placed at the lower 


partofthe tub. ‘This water is received into a 
silver cup: and notice is taken whether the 
Jecula tends to precipitate itself to the bottom 
of the cap: when this is the case, it is con- 
cluded that the plants have undergone that 
desree of maceration, which is requisite for 
obiaining the indigo from them. 

Such was the process most generally prac- 
tised; but it too often occasioned mistake 
and error. ‘lo avoid this, we have sure 
; which consist in accurately observing 
the waier contained in the cup ; five or six 
minutes after it has been poured into it, it 
forms, round the sides of the cup, a ring, 
or edge, of fecula, which is at first of a green 
colour ; but afterwards it becomes blue. So 
long as the maceration has not produced its 
proper effect, this ring detaches itself with 
difheulty from the sides of the cup; but, at 
last, ii Is seen to precipitate and concentrate 
itself at the bottom of the vessel, always to- 
wards the centre; under the water, which is 
become limpid, though with a yellowish tingeg 

When these appearances are observed, 
they infallibly indicate the success of this first 
operation, ‘The water is then drawn off into 
a sccond bason, or tub, placed beneath 
the first. ‘Ihis second tub is termed the Lat- 
ferie, as its use is for beating the water, still 
cherzed with the fecu/a. In order that it 
separate quickly, it is agitated, This 
operation is cither performed | the labour of 
the hands or by means ofa mill. It is of essen- 
tial consequence not to agitate it for too great 
alength of time, excessive agitation mixes 
again the fecwda with the water ; from which 
it Goes not separate any more, and the tub 
fails.—In this case, instead of indigo, we 
only obtain muddy water. 

‘Luis latter inconvenience may easily be obs 
viated, by a little attention: when we bave 
discovered that the fecula is sufficiently umt- 


point, requires from fifteen to thirty, and 


ed, draw off the water from the lafferte into 
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a third, and smaller bason, which is termed 
the diablotin. We then find the bottom of 
the batierie covered with a very liquid blue 
med this is received into bags of coarse 
inen cloth, of the form of inverted cones, 
which sufler the watery parts to run off. These 
bags are afterwards emptied of their contents 
i tables in the drying rooms, where this 
blue paste is kneaded, and after it has acquired 
a denser consistence, it is spread out and cut 
into small squares, in order that it raay dry 
the sooner. The manufacture of the indigo 
is now completed, and it is soon sufliciently 
dry for sale. 

Experience has shewn that this process has 
never failed of complete success ; of this, 
more than fifteen hundred tubs of indigo, 
manufactured in different parts of St. Domin- 
g2, have furnished the proofs. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PUBLIC ENTRY INTO 
THE CITY OF PARIS OF ISABELLA QUEEN 
oF France. [From Mr. Johnes’s Trans- 
lation of Froissart. Vol. 9.] 


Own Sunday the 20th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1399, there were such 
crowds of people in Paris, it was marvellous 
to see them; and on this Sunday, the noble 
ladies of France who were to accompany the 
queen assembled in the afternoon at Saint 
Denis, with such of the nobility as were ap- 
pomted to lead the litters of the queen and her 
attendants. The citizens of Paris, to the 
amonnt of twelve hundred, were mounted on 
horseback, dressed in uniforms of green and 
crimson, and lined each side of the road. 

The queen of France, attended by the duchess 
of Berry, theduchess of Burgundy, theduchess 
of Touraine, the duchess of Lorraine, the coun- 
tess of Nevers, the lady of Coucy, with a crowd 
of other kdies, began the procession in open 
litters most richly ornamented. ‘The dutchess 
of Touraine was not in a litter, but to display 
herself the more, was mounted on a palfrey 
magniticently caparisoned. 

The litter of the queen was led by the dukes 
of Touraine and Bourbon at the head; the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy were at the 
centre, and the lord Peter de Navarre and the 
count d’Ostrevant behind the litter, which 
was open and beautifully ornamented. The 
duchess of Touraine followed, on her palfrey, 
Jed by the count de la Marche and the count 
de Nevers. After her came the dutchess of 
Burgundy and her daughter, the lady Marga- 
ret of Hainault, in an open litter, led by the 
lord Henry de Bar, and sir William, the 
young count de Namur. Then came the 
duchess of Berry, and the daughter of the 
Lord de Coucy, in an open and ornamented 
litter, led by sir James de Bourbon and sir 
Philip d’Artois. ‘Then the duchess of Bar 


and her daughter, led by sir Charles d'Albret 
and the lord de Coucy. ‘There was no_parti- 
cular mention made of the other ladies and 
damsels who followed in covered chariots, or 
on palfreys, led by their knights. Sexjeants, 
and others of the king’s ofiicers, had full em- 
plovment, in making way for the procession, 
and keeping off the crowd ; for there were 
such numbers assembled, it seemed as if ali 
the world had come thither. 

| Atthe gate of Saint Denis, that opens into 
» Paris, was the representation of a starry fir- 
mament, and within it were children dressed 
as angels, whose singing and chaunting was 
melodiously sweet.—There was also an 
of the Virgin holding in her arms a child, 
who at times amused himself with a wind- 
mill, made of a large walnut. The upper 
part of this firmament was richly adorned 
with the arms of France and Bavaria, with 
a brilliant sun dispersing its rays through the 
heavens; and this sun was the king’s device 
at the ensuing tournaments. 

The queen of France and the ladies took 
delight in viewing this as they passed, as in- 
deed did all who saw it. ‘Fhe queen then 
advanced slowly to the fountain, in the street 
of Saint Denis, which was covered and de- 
corated with fine blue cloth, besprinkled 
over with golden flower de luces. The pillars 
that surrounded the fountain were ornamented 
with the arms of the chief barons of France ; 
and, instead of water, it ran in great streams 
of Clairé and excellent Piement. Around 
this fountain were young girls handsomely 
dressed, having on their heads caps of solid 
gold, who sang so swectly it was a pleasure to 
hear them; and they held in their hands cups 
of gold, offering their liquors to all who chose 
to drink. The queen stopped there to hear 
and Jook at them, as did the ladies as they 
passed by. 

Below the monastery of the Trinity, there 
was a scaffold erected in the street, and on 
this scaffold a castle, with a representation of 


the Lattle with king Saladin, performed by 
living actors: the Christians on one side, and 
the Saracens on the other. All the lords of 
renown, who had been present, were repre- 
sented with their blazoned warcoats, such as 
were worn in those times. A little above was 
the person of the king of France, surrounded 
by his twelve peers, in their proper arms ; 
and when the queen came opposite the scaffold, 
king Richard was seen to leave his companions 
and advance to the king of France, to request 
permission to fight the Saracens, which hav- 
ing obtained, he returns to his army, who 
instantly begin the attack on Saladin and the 
Saracens. ‘The battle lasted for a considerable 
time, and was seen with much pleasure. 

The procession then passed on, and came 
to the second gate of Saint Denis, where, 


like to the first, there had been made a repre- 
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et sentation of a richly starred firmament, with | seen this pageant. with pleasure, passed on, i 
i- the holy Trinity seated in great majesty, and | to the bridge of Notre Dame, which was de- 
d within the heaven little children as anze!s | corated 30 handsomely, it could noi be amend- iH 
or singing very melodiously.— As the queen pas- | ed: it was covered witha starry canopy, of a 
3 sed under the gate, dvo angels descende ij-om | green and cr.mson, and the streets were all ‘| 
above, holding an extraordinary rick gulden | hung win as far as the church of 
crown, ornamenied with precious stones, Dame. WW queen and her las 
€ which they gently placed on the head of the | dies had passed the bridze, and were near the 
i queen, sweetly singing the following verses: | church, 11 was late i: the evening, for the 
procession, ever since it had set out from St. 
. « Dame, enclose entre fleurs de Lys, | Dents, had advanced but a foot’s pace. 
4 Reine étes vous de Paris, The great bridge of Paris was hung all its 
l De France, et de tous le pais. lenzth with green and white sircenet; but 
. Nous en rallons en paradis. before the queen and her company entered 
Notre Dame, she was presented with other 
When ihey came opposite the chapel of St. | pageants raat delighted her and her ladies very 
James, they found a scaffold erecied on the | iitcin: [vill describe them 
ig and, richly decorated with tapestry 
‘ th | A month before the queen’s entry to 
ans > . : } 
re men fastened a cord to the highest tower of Nétre 


played finely on organs.—The whioie street of 
Saint Denis was covered with a canopy of rich 
camlet and silk cloths, as if they had had the 


cloths for nothing, or were at Alexandria or | 


Damascus. I, the writer of this account, 
was present, aud astonished whence such 
quantities of rick stuffs and oraaments could 
have come; for all the houses on each side 
the great street of St. Denis, as far as the 
Chatelet, or indeed to the great bridge, were 
hang with tapestries, representing various 


scenes and histories, to the delight of all be- | 


holders. 


The queen and her ladics, conducted by 
great lords in their litters, arrived at length at 
the gate of the Chatelet, where they stopped 
to see other splendid pageants that had been 
prepared for them. At the gate of the Cha- 
telet was erected a castle of wood, with 
towers, strong enough to last forty years. At 
each of the batilements was a knight com- 
pletely armed from head to foot; and in the 
castle was a superb bed, as finely decorated 
with curtains, and every thing else, as if for 
the chamber of the kiug, and this bed was 
called the bed of justice, in which lay a per- 
son to represent St. Anne. On the esplanade, 
before the castle, (which comprehended a to- 
lerably large space) was a warreh and much 
brush-wood, within which were plenty of 
hares, rabbits and young birds, that fled out 
and in again for fear of the populace. From 
this wood, on the side near the queen, there 
issued a lerge white bart, that made for the 
bed of justice; from another part came 
forth a lion and eagle, well represetired, and 
proudly advanced towards the stag. Then 
twelve young maidens, richly dressed, with 
chaplets of gold on their heads, came out of 
the wood, holding vaked swords in their 
hands, and placed themselves between the 
hart, the lion and eagle, shewing that, with 
their swords, they were determined to defend 
the hart and the bed of justice. 

The queen, the ladies and lords, having 


| Dame, which, passing hich above the streets 
| was fixed to the most elevated house on the 
bridge of St. Michael. As the queen was 

passing down the street of Notre Dame, this 
| man left the tower, and, seating himself on 
eord, desceaded singing, with two hghted 
| torches in his hands, tor it was now dark, to 
| the great astonishment of all who saw him, 
‘how he could do ut. He kept the lighted 

torches in his hands that be might be seen b 
all Paris, and even two or three leagues off 
He played many tricks on the rope, and his 
agility was highly praised. 
| “The bishop of Paris and his numerous cler- 
ev, clothed in their robes, were without the 
church of Notre Danie waiting for the queen, 
who was helped oat of her litter by the four 
dakes of Berry, Burgundy, Touraine and 
Bourbon. When the other ladies had left 
theif litters, and dismounted from their pal- 
freys, they all entered the church in grand 
procession, preccded by the bishop and priests, 
singing aloud to the praise of God and the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

The queen was conducted through the nave 
and choir to the great aitar, where, on her 
knees, she made her prayers according as she 
thoughteood, and presented, as her offering, 
| four cloths ot gold and the handsome crown 
| which the angels had put on her head at the 
| gate of Paris, as has been related. The lord 
Jolin de ta Riviere and sir John ie Mercier in- 
stantly brought one more rich, with which 
they crowned her. : 

This being done, the queen and her ladies 
returned to their Jitters, wherein they were 
seatcd as before; and, as it was late, there 
were upwards of five hundred lighted tapers 
attending the procession. In such array were 
they conducted to tne palace, where the king, 
queen Joan, and the dutchess of Orleans, 
were waiting forthem. Tre ladies here quit- 
ted their litters, and were conducted to difle- 
rent apartments; and the lords, after the 
dancing, returned to their hotels. 
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In the waddle of the dinner hall was erected | 
a castle of wood, forty feet tigh, twenty | 
feet Jong, and as many wide, with towers at | 
corner, and one larger in the | 
“This castle was to represent the eity of "Troy 
the great, and the tower in the middie, the | 
pitlace of Ilion, frour which were displayed 
the banners of the Trojans, such king 
Priam, Hector, his other sons’, and of those 
shut up in the place with them. ‘The casile, 
being on wheels, was very easily moved about. 
There was a pavilion likewise on wheels, on 
whieh were placed the banners of the Grecian 
kings: this was moved, as it were, by invi- 
sible beings, to the attack of ‘Troy. ‘There 
was also, by way of reinforcement, a large 
ship well built, and able to contain one hun- 
dred men at arms, that, like the two former, 
was ingeniously moved by invisible wheels. 
Those in the ship and pavilion made a sharp 
attack on the castle, which was gallantly de- 
fended ; but, from the very great crowd, this 
amusement could not last long. 

About twelve o'clock, forty of the principal 
citizens of Paris, all uniformly dressed, wait- 
ed on the king at his hétel of Saint Pol, 
bringing a present they had displayed through 
the streets of the town. Their gift was ina 
very richly worked litter, borne by éwo sfrong 
mun dressed as savages. This litter was co- 
vered with a transparent crape of silk, through 
which might be seen the magnificent things it 
contained, 

On their arrival, they advanced to the king's 
chamber (which was open and ready prepared 
to receive them, as their coming was known, 
and welcome is always made to those who 
bring gifts); and, having placed the litter on 
tressels in the midst of the apartment, they 
cast themselves on their knees, and thus spoke : 
* Most beloved lord and king, your citizens 
ef your good town of Paris present to you the 
plate that is contained in this litter, as tokens 
ef their joy that you have ken the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into your own hands.’ 

« Many thanks, my good people,’ replied 


First, there were four pots of gold, four 
saucers to match, four golden salts, twelve 
cups of the same, twelve porringers, and 
six dishes of gold also: the whole weighed 
one hundred and fifty mares. 

Another party of citizens, very handsomely 
equipped in uniforms of cloth, waited on 
the queen, and presented her with a litter 
borne by ¢wo men dressed, the one as a bear, 
the other as a unicorn, which they placed in 
her chamber, and the citizens recommended 
their town and its inhabitants to her protec- 
tion. ‘This present consisted of the model of | 
a ship in gold, two large flagons of gold, two | 
comét boxes, two salts, six cups, and as many | 
saucers, all of gold: twelve lamps of silver, | 
iwo silver basons, two dozen of silver porrin- 


| mination very improper, there being ue 
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gers, the same number of silver cups: the 
Whole weight of gold aud silver being three 
hundred mares. 

A. third present was carried, in like man- 
ver, to the chamber of the duchess of ‘Tou- 
raine, by men representing Moors, hav- 
their faces blackened, and richly dressed 
with white turbans, as if they had been 
racens or Tartars, ‘Vivis litter was ornament- 
ed, and covered, like the others, with gauze, 
and accompanied by twelve citizens in unis 
forms, who presented the duchess with a ship 
m1 gold, a large flagon of gold, two comfit 
boxes, two large dishes, and two salts, all of 
gold: six jugs of silver, and two dozen cups 
and saucers of the same: the whole weighing 
two hundred mares. 

All these presents, which T saw, had cost 
upwards of sixty thousaid golden crowns. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOSCHIMANS IN AFRICA, 


[By Col, Jansens, formerly Dutch Go- 

vernor of the Cape. } 

The Boschimans are a savage and ferocious 
people ; small of stature, and miserable be- 
youd conception. Fach family lives sepa- 
rate ; they unite only to defend themselves, 
or to plunder the Duteh peasants, the Caffres, 
and other nations who have property. ‘They 
do not cultivate the land, and have uo domes 
tic animal but the dog. “The Dutch, in hopes 
of settling them, aud of inducing them to 
relinquish their procatory manner of living, 
presented them with some sheep ; but the 
savages, instead of preserving them to estas 
blish a breed, killed them immediately, Their 
general food is locusts. Privation has taught 
them to endure unger; but when they kill 
any game or can steal an ox, or sheep, they 
devour an immense quantity of meat at one 
meal, 

They have no huts, nor domestic uten- 
sils.  Tineir arms are small bows, and poisons 
ed arrows, which they shoot with astonishing 
exactness. They have the art of composing 
poisons of diflerent degrees of strength, the 
strougest is reserved for those arrows which 
they use against their enemies. ‘Their or- 
gaus of vision being constantly exercised ; 
they can see at aimucli greater distance than 
Europeans can imagine, Smoking is their 
greatest delight ; instead of tobacco they use a 
species of hemp, that exhales a strong nareo- 
ticodour, ‘Their pipes are made of the bones 
of antelopes, and other animals. 

Their language contains many guttural 
sounds, and is spoken with a kind of thrill- 
ing motionof the tongue. The articulations 
cannot be rendered by characters from any 
European alphabet. ‘The name of Boschi- 
mans signifies ** men of the wved ;" a deno- 
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woods in the deserts inhabited by these peo; | 
ple. They are, in general, of very low sta- 
ture, but those who rove along the banks of | 
the Orange river are not so short, they also | 
appear stronger, probably because that pert | 
of the couutry furnishes better means of | 
subsistance. 

Before his return to Europe, Col. Jansens 
wished to procare a young Boschiman, Af- 
ter a great deal of trouble he succeeded, hav- 
ing promised the father to treat his child 
well, and to send bim back if he wished it. 
The one he has brought, belongs to a family | 


of very low stature, his futher being only four 
feet high. He is called Flemings ; his age 
is not known; the Boschimans having no 
idea of measuring time. He lived two years 
anda half itn the Colonel's house, and was 
brought up with his son. Flemings shews an 
intelligent mind, and a good disposition, 
without any thing vicious. He readily learnt 
the Dutch language ; and by coming to’ Eu- 
rope on board an English vessel, has learnt 
as much English as he could, by communicat- 
ing with the sailors. 

Colonel J. being at Paris, when Madame 
Buonaparté returned from Mayence, and 
having oceasion to mention his little Bos- 
chiman, begged her to accept him, she con- 
seated, and he now lives in the Tuilleries. 
He has the mulatto complexion, with a 
broad nose ; has an animated look, is very 


mild, and shews no marks of surprize at the 
objects around him. He performs a kind of 
dance, that appears to be nievely an imitation 
of the motions of a wild beast, accompanied 
with deep and monotonous roarings. 


FENELON’S METIJOD OF CORRECTING THE 
IRASCIBILITY OF THE DUKE OF BURGUN- 
DY, GRANDSON OF LOUIS XIV. 

At his birth, August 6, 1682, the nation 
seemed to foresee how dear this prince | 
would be to them. ‘ J was present,” says 
the Abbé Choisy, ‘* at the births of Mon- 


scignenr , and of the Duke, and remarked a 
notable difference between joy, and the excess 
of it, ‘They rejoiced at the birth of Mon- 
seigneur, batat the birth of the Duke they 
were alinost frantic. [very person thought 
himseif at liberty toembrace the king. The 
lower classes could not contain themselves , 
they made a bonfire in one of the courts of 
the palace, and threw into it part of the 
wainscoting aud flooring intended for the 
grand gallery. Bontemps, in a great pas- 
sion, went and told bis Majesty ; who burst 
into laughter, and said, ‘* let them rejoice ; 
we will get others.” 

As the prince grew up, he proved to be of 
a very irascible temper. One day after hav- 
ing beaten his valet-de-chambre, he stopped 
to look at the tools of a joiner, who was <i) 


Vou. [Lit, Pan. April, 1808.}, 


work in his apartment. The workman hay- 


| ing been previously instructed by Fenélon, 


told the prince in a brutal manner to ‘* go 
alout his business!" The prince was offend- 
ed; and the joiner, at last, in a threatening 
tone exclaimed, ‘* 1 would advise you, to be 
off, prince, for when I am in a passion, [ 
care for no one.”—The prince ran to Feéné- 
lon, to complain of so churlish a fellow 
brought into his room. ‘* He is a very good 
workman,” said F. coldly, his only taule 
's being too passionate.” ” The prince insisted 
that he was a brude. ‘* Hearken,” said F. 
** you call him a drute because he threatens 
you, when you interrupt him ; wuai would 
you say of a prince who beats his servant, at 
the moment when he is doing hima service ¢” 
At another time, after some gust of pas- 
sion, all who approached him appeared sur- 
prized, ‘and alarmed at his appearance ; they 
enquired about his health, wath signs of un- 
easiness and compassion. Fagon, the phy- 
sician, came and felt his pulse, and after ap- 
pearing to meditate deeply on the nature of 
his disorder, said, ** confess the trath, prince, 
have you not been giving way to some pa- 
roxism of anger?” ** You have guessed it,” 
replied the Duke, “ bat will that wake one 
ili?” Then Fagon began to explain the 
physical effects of anger, which sometimes 
ended in sudden death ; and quoted exam- 
ples of persons who died in fits of passion. 
That self controul which was necessary 
for a Prince born to govern others, is 
equally necessary for private individuals, to 
whom it is of the utmost importance to gas 
vern themselves. Those improprieties in our 
conduct of which we may be even convinced, 
are so palliated by the perverse logic of the 
heart and affections, that we’ much sooner 
forget them, than the saine, or smalicr, trans- 
gressions in others: because we have no such 
advocate for them in our bosoms. This re- 
miniscence is in proportion to the smaller af- 
fection which we bear to the world at large, 


‘and the greater which we bear to ourselves; 


in other werds, it is in the ratio of our gene- 
ral charity to our seli-love. 

Nevertheless, great care is required in in- 
fancy, and it is extremely necessary to be 
cautious that we do not plunge children into 
one fault, by correcting them for others. 
It had been frequently mentioned tothe Duke, 
that he should jearn to sufer with firmmess ; 
and that crying was a sign of weakness. From 
that moment he formed a resoluuon of never 
erying again; but without distinguishing 
ihe case or the cause. One day the funeral 
orsiion on the Dauphiness his mother was 
read to hiur; he did not weep, but his sen- 
sibility was 50 much excited, that he fell down 
almost lifeless. When it was explained to 
him that tears on such an occasion would 
havebeena murh of dendernesshe wept bitterly. 
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ORIGINAL RUSSIAN ANECDOTES. 


The Russian soldiers, the worst maintained 
of all troops, could not subsist in places where 
pillage is prohibited, if they had not a parti- 
cular resource which other troops have not. 
In the different regiments, there is a fund call- 
ed drtel, into which cvery recruit, on joining 
his corps, puts the little money he may have ; 
and the of wee of his old clothes, when he re- 
eeives his uniform. ‘The small property of a 
brother soldier who dies, or is killed, is added 
to the common stock. In time of war, the 
preduce gf their plunderings, which every 
member very conscientiously brings to the 


fund, increases it sometimes to a considerable | u t nan 
for, if we take it to head-quarters, it will be 


amount. This fund ts entrusted to old corpo- 
rals, who are chosen by the soldiers. 

A Russian soldier, being enlisted for life, is 
accustomed to place all his hopes on that 
fund, which can relieve him. Ona march, 
and on all extraordinary occasions, he has re- 
course to the ar/el: either to buy a horse for 
the baggage, or to procure provisions, or li- 
quors, for the government allowance is only 
so much rye flour, barley and salt per month. 
Of these the soldier makes bread and biscuit, 
or a kind of broth, which he is happy if he 
ean sometimes season with flax oil, a piece of 
fat, oran onion: he does more, with a little 
fermented flour, or the remnants of his bis- 
cuit, he makes a beverage that he prefers to 
pure water, but which is detestable to a palate 
unaccustomed to it. 

When a soldier is in quarters, he gives his 
rations to the peasant who lodges him, and 
eats at his table. When he is encamped in 
the deserts, if he can catch any game, lie sells 
or gives it to his oflicers, sooner than eat it 
himself. He is in general very sober; and 
never sleeps ona bed, even when he is ill. 

Each regiment has its priest, and a portable 
chapel, which is generally a very large tent, 
remarkable for its elegance. A Russian priest 
cannot exercise his functions without being 
married; and, when his wife dies, he is 
obliged to turn monk. ‘They take Sc. Paul's 
injunction literally, that bishop should be 
the husband of one wife ;”’ consequently, they 
are prolubited trom second wediock. 

Whether it be an ancient tradition, or a 
more modera prejudice, the Russians gene- 
rally believe in a particular deity, and often 
exclaim, when speaking of their victories, or 
of their happiness, ** it is our God! itis the 
Rusian Ged!” Suworrow, more than any 
other person, was thus cvedulous; and endea- 
soured to propagate the idea. 


. 


At the batile of Zusich, Major Nerms, who 
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had the command of the Russian military 
chest, contaiming 60,000 Dutch ducats, and 
30,00 florins (about £60,000 ), was ordered 
into the rear of the army, with eighty chas- 
seurs as an escort. Finding, about noon, 
that the Russians were retreating, he was 
alarmed, and ran to General Korsakow, to 
request an order to station the chest in a place 
of safety. ** I will give you the order in 
time ;” replied the general, ‘* return to your 
ost.” He was scarcely returned, before a 
French detachment fell on his escort, and 
seized the chest. The major delivered his 
sword, toa Frenchman who spoke German, 
and begged to be conducted to Seslaninaae 
‘© No, Sir,” replied the soldier, ‘ you shall 
go on foot, and the waggon shall remain here; 
appropriated to the nation, when by leaving 
jt on the field of battle, it is ours.” Herms 
then was sent off, and the French began to 
stave the casks, and fill their pockets. While 
they were engaged in this lucrative oceupz- 
tion, a party of Cossacks and Russians sur- 
prised them, killed or dispersed them, and 
seized the remainder of the rich plunder, with 
which they made off when other troops ap- 
peared, A Frenchman who was caught by 


the Cossacks, at the moment when he had 


his head and arms in a cask, received a severe 
wound in the only part exposed to the enemy 
by that singular posture. He consoled him- 
self for the accident; because the Russians 
when they dragged him away from the cask, 
thinking that he was killed, had not time to 
rifle his pockets, which were well lined, and 
furnished him with ample means for an agree- 
able convalescence. 

We cannot omit mentioning the great neg- 
ligence of the Russians in regard to their 
wounded. ‘Their surgeons are mosily barbers. 
A blunt knife is very often the only instru- 
ment they use to cut outa ball, or amputate a 
broken limb. If the wounded soldier has 
neither handkerchief, nor sash, nor Jinen to 
bind up the wound, he dies, through loss o! 
blood. Potemkin, in the ‘Turkish war, had 


a French surgeon whom he appointed inspee- 


tor of the military hospitals. Betore the at- 
tack on Otschakow, finding that the. chests 
were without medicines, and the surgeons 
without instruments, he complained to the 
prince, and begged that immediate orders 
wight be given for procuring the most neces- 
sary articles, and partieutarly lint. 
laughed it his zeal, and beaged him to be 
quiet; for they would want for nothing, for 
the wounded. The next day, the attack was 
made, and in halfan hour 1800 wounded lay 
in beaps, in thecamp; and numbers died, 
through neglect, and the sever ty of the wea- 
ther. There is no ¢ uatry where we meet 


Potemkin 
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with fewér mutilated soldicrs than in Russia : 
ull those who are dangerously wounded geue- 
rally die. 

In one of the engagements in Holland, an 
ensign was wounded and fell while defending 
his colours. After recovering himself, his 
first wish was to conceal them from the ene- 
my. He tore ihem in pieces and hid them in 
his bosom. Being taken from the field as a 
he preciously preserved the signal of 
1onour entrusted to his valour, and carried it 
back to Russia. When Paul, recovering a 
little from the passion excited by the defeat 
of his army, was informed of the action, he 
reinstated i brave officer in his rank, which 
he had lost as well as all the other prisoners. 

The Russian language, notwithstanding its 
richness and original beauties, savours very 
singularly of the servitule of the people who 
use It. A Russian slave, when speaking of 
his master, of the Emperor, of of any other 
superiot, says; ‘* He has the goodness to eat, 
or to sleep ; he has the complaisance to speak, 
to think, Xe.” He dares not even employ 
the same word to 4 the same thing, 
when it relates to his lord. Potschiwat and 
kouchit signify co eat and to sleep, for the 
master ; sgat and tes/ express the same things, 
for the slave. [It is the same with the Ger- 
mons; when speaking of men or animals, 
they have different expressions. 

. . . 

The Russians are unfortunately slaves, in 
the most simple and clearest signification of 
the term, which itis so disgraceful to apply to 
men. What isa slave? It is a man who be- 
longs to another man. If this definition be 
admitted, the Russian is doubly a slave. in 
In the first place, he, his wife and children, 
belong to his lord. who can dispose of them as 
he pleases, can sell them, beat them, can suf- 
ter them to die with hunger, and even kill 
them, under certain precautions. Again, he, 
as well ashis master, belongs to the Emperor; 
who can dispose of them without any resiric- 
tions. Custom, prejudices, interest, and ge- 
uerosity on the part of the master and the 
sovereign, can alone humanize, in some de- 
gree, this unlimited slavery. 


. . . 


The Russian artillerymen and bombardiers, 
when they enter into the artillery, take an 
oath with imprecations on their body and 
soul, not to abandon the guns entrusted to 
them. ‘They kept this dreadful oath at the 
hatile of Frankfort, where many of them 
were stabbed by the Prussians while clinging 
round the cannon. ‘They kept it likewise at 
the battle of Zurich, where not one battery 
was forsaken; the men were all killed at their 
posts, in spite of the orders of their officer. 


THE BIRCH TREE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir,——The public have no doubt been 
very much gratified by the entertaiming ac- 
counts of various trees in your interesting mis= 
cellany. The Deities of the Heathen My- 
thology, are said to have taken particular trees 
under theif protection, thus, 


“¢ The Oak was the prince and the pride of the 
grove, 

An emblem of power, arid the favorite of Jove. 

While Bacchus’ delights were the Ivy and Vine, 

And Venus her brows did with Myrtle entwine.” 


No country in general, I believe, produces 
finer Birches than our dear little island ; and 
though they cannot boast of the poisonous 
quality of the Upas, nor of the early vegetation 
of the Cadenham Oak, and Glastonbury 
Thorn, yet in the eyes of the preceptor they 
claim far more valuable and peculiar qualities. 
Jn what these consist, the following lines in- 
form us ; 


—The Muses feclare, after diligent search, 

No tree can be found to compare with the Birch; 

The Birch, they aver, is the true tree of knows 
ledge, 

Rever’d by each school, and remember’d at cols 
lege. 

The Birch, on each bough, on the top of cach 
switch, 

Bears the essence of grammar, the eight parts of 
speech. 

*Mong the leaves is conceal’d more than mem’ry 
can mention, 

All cases, all genders, all forms of declension. 

Nine branches when crop’d by the hands of the 
NINE, 

Each duly arrang'din a paral!cl line, 

Tied up in nine folds of a mystical string, 

And soak’d for nine hours in cold Helicon's 
spring, 

is a Sceptre compos’d for a Pedagogue’s hand, 

Like the Fasces of Rome—a true badge of com- 
mand. 

Like the Virga divina, twill find out the vein 

Where lurks the rich metal—the gold of the 
brain. 

As the fam’d rod of Circe to brutes could change 
men, 

So the twigs of the Birch can unbrute them again; 

Like the rod ot the Sybil, that branch of pure 
gold, 

The twigs can the gates of Elysium unfold : 

That Elysium of learning where pleasures abound ; 

Those fru:ts which still flourish in classical 
ground, 
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Such, Mr. Fditor, are the magical effects 
of this valuable tree, as sung by tue worthy 
Vicar of Clithorow. We have all, no deubt, 

felt its energetic and invigorating power, 


and may be induced to exclaim with the | 


Doctor, 

“© Then if such be its virtues, we'll bow to the 
tree, 

And Birch, like the Muses, immortal shall be.” 


Yours, 
AN ADMIRER OF TREFS. 


P.S. Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me whether the Birch was used among 
the Greeks and Romans, in the correction of 
youth? 

We remit the question proposed by our re- 
spected correspondent to friends who have 
more leisure than we have to consult their 
classics, yet being desirous of shewing hovour 
to a tree, the very twigs of which are entitled 
to veneration, we venture a few slight hints 
on the awful subject. 

That scholars were ica/cen at school, among 
the ancients, may be inferred from the epithet 
plagosum which Horace gives to his master 
Orvilius: ** flogging Orbilius,” Ep. 170: 
—as well as from: what we read in Martial X. 
Ep. 62. in Ausonius, Protrept. ad Nep. in 
Prudentius, Carm. ix. 2080 e al. But whe- 
ther dirchen twigs were used tor this purpose 
is not so clear. 

Horace I. Sat. iii, 11/9, 120. mentions 
three different kinds of castigatory implements : 
Martial happily enough calls them sceplra 
pedagogorum. 


Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
Nam ut ferula cedas meritum maajora jubire 
Verbera, non vereor ; — 


“ Lest any one should suffer punishment by 
the horrible whip made of leathern ¢hongs,— 
seutica; when he only deserves the much 
lighter scourge made of twegs——flagellum. For 
T am not afraid that you should correct with 
the slender stick,—ferula, one that deserves to 
suffer severer stripes. Ansonius enumerates 
also the rod or wand: I. c. v. 20. 


Quod sceptrum vibrat firule, quod multa su- 
ellex 
Firgea; quod fallax scuticam prattexat aluta. 
Some think, that the rod, virga, was used 
ehiefly, or wholly, by the Greeks; for Plato 
de L. L. iii. informs us that the Greeks chas- 
tised their children papers with the rod, 
wand, or staff, and it is ceriain that the Por- 
tian law forbad the beating of any free Roman 
with a rod, as Cicero observes, Orat. x. xviii. 
from whence it may be deduced, that this in- 


strument was not employed in correcting the } 


Roman youth, Epiphanius, Haer. 33. de- 
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scribing the punishments ald to various 
ages of life, says, **a child is correeted with 
the finger; a bov with the hand, a mere 
youngster with the lish ,; a young man with 


a rod; but a* man who may be guilty ef 


crimes, these being of an atrocious nature, he 
is punished with the sword, according to the 
law.” It appears too, that punishinents va- 
ried with the condition of the party to be pu- 
nished : that slaves, and freenien, were not 
beaten witb the same instruments, norin the 
same parts of the person. Catullus, in Thal. 
10. mentions the customs of beating boys in 
the hand: or on the shoulder: so Ovid, Am. 
i. 13, 17. 

Tu pueros somno fraudus trad'sque magistris 

Ut subcant tenere verbera seva manus. 


But, we are certain that punishment ex- 
tended to the posteriors also: Vossius in his 
Etymology of Catomum, has not forgot this 
particular: and Gonzales, on Petronius, cap. 
132, explains the terms to meen, what in our 
youthful days was called at school ‘* a hors- 
ing ;” ** Catomo suspendi, ac verlerari,—- 
quod fieri solet a ludimagistris, quum in pue- 
rorum nates verbera infligunt, cervier alicnjus 
ipsis appensis pucris.” He observes also, that 
catomisein in Lippocrates signifies in humeros 
aliquem levare, which is an exact gscription 
of a korsing, if we may trust our Memory on 
this tender subject. ‘The same idea is implied 
in the term, when used in the Martyrdom of 
Saint Vitus; jussit infantem. catomo ceedi, 
which corresponds with what Prudentius says, 
H. x. 696. 

Vix hac profatus, pusionem precipit, 
Sublime tollant, et manu pulsent nates ; 
Mox et remota veste vireis verberent,. 
Tenerumque duris ictibus tergum secent. 


The Romans, however, did not strip those 
who were to receive punishment; or, at most 
those whose transgressions had been notorious, 
and in some degree infamous. And they 
more usuaily inflicted stripes on the shoulders 
than on any other part. 

Great, most assuredly, to minds deeply im- 
bued with classic lore, is the gratification of 
knowing thatthe methotls of scholastic cor- 
rection which modern tunes have adopted, are 
derived from antiquity, and have authority 
either Greek or Roman for their practice. 
This consideration, with a due share of pa- 
tience, and au adequate conviction of necessi- 
ty, may tend to support sufferers under their 
affliction, and to moderate both shame and 
smart: while it ennobles in the hands of eru- 
dition pracuces which the vulgar have too of- 
ten libel! d as irregular, indecent and insufhi- 
cient, though an insult upon feeling. Great, 
most assuredly, was the modern improvement 
which added the Birch to the Bh aa of 
correcuon: it is unquestionably ‘a princips! 
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among those causes which contribute to the 
superiority of the moderns over the ancients, 
in useful and valuable Knowledge. 
were unacquainted with the powers of this 
tree, and its capabilities of infusing learn- 
ing ; we are happily enabled to cougratulate 
ourselves on living in the most enlightened age 
that ever the world beheld, and to what are 
we indebted for this distinction if not to the 
birch? A statue of gold is too little jonour 
to him who first adopted this aduwirable in- 
strument; to him wlio invented it, combined 
its parts, and formed it into its preseut bean- 
tiful symmetry, the sanction of nations should 
decree a festival, and his memory should be 
held in everlasting renown. ‘The tawoduction 
and establishment of the birchen sceptre 
should have formed an era in the history of 
discipline, and the republic of letters should 
have dated its arrétés from this period. Never 
will the rulers of that republic forget or fore- 
go the application of this token of their au- 
thority ; the discovery once made is too valu- 
able, too admirable to be forgot: and hence 
we foresee a long perspective of advantages to 
future ages and succeeding generations—ad- 
vantages not to he described, if bot¢omed—ad- 
vantages both postert and posteriort. 


ANCIENT GAME AT GENSANO: FESTIVAL, 
&c. IN SICILY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

: Sir,—As you have favoured the public, 
in some of your early numbers, under the head 
of COLLECTANEA, with accounts of ancient 
customs, &c. perhaps your correspondents 
may give you pleasure by communicating 
others which they have’ met with, whe- 
ther in their travels, or in the course of their 
reading. Under this idea, I offer the two 
following: ihe first is an ancient game an- 
nually celebrated at Gensano, in the Roman 
state ; the other I was an eye-witness to, some 
years ag®, I Sicily, 

In the principal street of Gensano is an- 
nually performed an exercise, entitled 
Saracens. ‘Vis takes place on the anniver- 
sary of thei¥ tuiclar saint, and follows a race 
of Barbary horses, A long space of ground is 
enclosed by pales, ornamented with branches 
of trees ; at one extremity is a figure, repre- 
seuting a Moor in armour, with a sprig of 
laurel in his hand, and a silver star on his 
forehead. The magistrates place themselves 
on a scafiold, erected for the purpose, and 
adorned with crimson damask, fringed with 
gold. They sit as judges of the game. 

Young men on horseback, each attended 
by a running footman, holding his master's 
lance, enter the lists, and, after making their 
obeisance to the magistrates and spectators, 
yun full speed at the Mooy’s head: he, whose 
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latice strikes the star, or comes nearest to it, 


‘gains the prize, winch is a silver knife, fork, 


and spoon, tied with red ribbands. 's 
game was introduced by the Saracens, and is 
practised in other parts of Italy. It gives 
some idea of the warlike aituseiments of the 
Arabs. I have seen the game of the jerrid, 
or spear, in Egypt, which is somewhat siimi- 
lar; only that there the Arabs and Mame- 
Jukes galloped through an archway, and 
endeavoured to lodge their jerrtds in a hole 
in the wall, as they passed. 

I come now to the Sicilian festival of the 
decapitation of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, which was celebrated at Palazzolo, On 
ihe vigil of the festival, the church was beau- 
tifully illuminated, and the figure of St. Paul 
was presented to the people, whose enthu- 
siasm and distortions of countenance were in- 
describable. Viva San Paulo! with the 
clashing of bells, resounded every moment 
through the church. The commotion was 
terrible ; every one strained his lungs to the 
utmost; conceiving that the louder he bawled, 
the more spiritual fervour he expressed, be- 
coming at the same time, the greater fa- 
vourite of his patron saint. On the morrow, 
at break of day, a colossal stawe of St. Paul, 
not badly carved in wood, and fresh gilt, was 
paraded through the streets with all the ho- 
nours of a newly-elected member, every one 
striving to share the glory of chairing the pre- 
cious idol. 

All this, however, was but a prelude to 
the grandissima processione, in the evenwg, 
which consisted of a band of music; boys 
dressed &@ la Turgue; the high priest most 
sumptuously apparelled, accompanied by 
bishops ; horsemen in various dresses, two 
and two ; the scribe on foot carrying a sword 
and book; guards preceding ‘the mighty 
Nero (personated by a paivter from Rome), 
whose visage pourtrayed every passion requi- 
site to discharge his august oflice with dignity. 
He held a sceptre in Jis hand. Some prisons 
ers preceded poor Si. Paul with a rope round 
his neck, led by two blacks, having swords in 
their hands. He mounted the scaffold with 
great solemnity ; Nero signed the fatal _war- 
rant; and the hangman apparently stahbed 
him to the heart, that is to say, he had con- 
cealed under his shirt a leathern bottle, full 
of wine, which poured down in torrents. 
He was then dragged to the block (a spectes 
of guillotine), and at one blow a false head 
jumped into the air, and was afterwards 
shewn to the multitude amidst peals of Iva 
San Paulo! In the true spirit of thedrama, the 
fictitious saint afterwards walked through the 
crowd, deluged with imaginary blood; and 
the emperor, bishops, Xc. having played 
their mimic parts, returned to their hambie 
situations of tailors, bricklayers, &c. We 
were asked if it was not very xadura/? and 
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the hangman enquired, whether we beliead- 
ed christians ¢hat way in England. 
I shall leave your readers, Mr. Editor, to 


make their comments on such strange scenes ; | 


acted in a Christian country, and dignified 
with the sacred garb of religion. —Yours, Xc. 
VIATOR. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF PLACING HOLLY 
IN CHURCHES. 


The great Newton, in his dissertations on 
prophecy, says, ‘* Gregory Nyssen tells us, 
that after the persecution of the Emperor 
Decius, Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea in 
Pontus, instituted, that festival days should 
be celebrated to them who had contended for 
the faith, that is, to the martyrs.” And 
Nyssen adds this reason for the institution, 
viz. “ When he (Gregory) observed that the 
simple and unskilful multitudes by reasou of 
corporeal delights remained in the error of 
idols; that the principal thing might be cor- 
rected among them, namely, that instead of 
this vain worship, they might turn their 
eyes upon God, he permitted, that, at the 
memories of the holy martyrs, they might 
make merry, delight themselves, and be dis- 
solved into joy. The heathens were delight- 
ed with the festivals of their gods, and un- 
willing to part with those delights; and there- 
fore Gregory to facilitate their conversion, 
lastituted annual! festivals to saints and mar- 
tvrs. Hence it came to pass, that for explod- 
ing the festivals of the heathens, the principal 
festivals of the christians sticceeded in their 
room ; as the keeping of Christmas with ivy, 
and feasting, in the room of the Bacchanalia 
and Saturnalia. 

It is remarkable that although several other 
superstitions customs of a heathenish and 

pish origin are declining, vet ihe practice 
of exhibiting the symbo!s or emblems of Bac- 
chus at our festival of Christmas, is still ge- 
nerally observed. Our elderly females are 
yetextremely zealous in keeping up the cus- 
tom of decorating the house with evergreens ; 
and we remember hearing one of these good 
matrons lament that the introduction of sash- 
windows would in time destroy this holy 
eustom ; afier which, the church itself would 
be in great danger ! 

We are much obliged to a correspondent, 
who has favoured us with this transeript from 
a provincial publication : it connects in some 
degree with our enquiry, why this island 
kept its sacred festivities at Christmas, rather 
than at the Carnival, with the Continent ? 
But, we are cfopinion that a distinet, ‘inde- 

ndent, and much more remote origin, may 
ve suggested, as that from which this custom 
is derived. There are, in fact, many prac- 
tices still extant, that may safely be attributed 


to eur druidical ancestors. We ourselves have 
seen the Beal-tein, or fire in honour (ori- 
ginally) of Baal, lighted in the North. Many 
other remains of extremely ancient seafimenls, 
in expressions, sayings, proverbs, and oblser- 
vations, as well in pi as by actions, are 
uot wholly beydnd the recognizance of those 
versed in antiquity, The manners, too, of 
some of our counties remate from much pas- 
sagé, their recollections and traditionary sen- 
timents, are derived, more or less immediate- 
ly, from those which were current many 
ages ago. 

This inquiry deserves more leisure than 
we can possibly command, 


WHITE NEGRO, AND A PIEBALD NEGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1rx,—having seen in your third volume, 
(p. 803), the letter from A NATURALIST re- 
specting Mrs. Newsham, the White Negro 
a. and thinking that the followmg 
subjects may claim his attention as phono- 
mena in the human race equally interesting, 
I have taken the liberty of transcribing them 
for your valuable work, from Dr. Pinekard’s 
notes on the West Indies. ‘ 

‘The white negro is a boy af about 12 years 
of age, who was born on board of ship, on 
the passage from Guinea, of perfectly white 
skin, although both his father and mother 
were jet black. He is even whiter, but T 
know not if I should say /airer, than Eu- 
ropeans, for it ts a dead chalk-white (such 
appears to have been the complexion of Mrs. 
N.), without the agreeable relief of the fine 
blue veins, and ruddy tints of a British skin. 
In form and feature he strictly resembles 
other negroes. His eyes are blue, the eye- 
brows and eve-lashes white, as is likewise the 
hair, which from being slightly tinged with 
yellow, assumes, ina small degree, that par- 
ticular hue, which is, more commonly, than 
correctly, termed red. On looking at a strong 
light, his eyes are affected with a twinkling 
motion, -ach as is observed tu the albinos, 
or nyctalops ; and fiom the axes of the two 
eyes not accurately converging, a slight de- 
gree of stratisimus is perceptible. His skin 
is more than commonly irritable, and quickly 
rises into blisters, on his being ex to the 
open-rays of the san. 

‘The case of the woman is even more novel 
and singular ; her peculiarity being the effect 
of an extraordinary change, aud not of origi- 
ual conformation. She 1s about thirty years 
of age and, until the last six or seven years, 
was of a completely sable skin, differing 
in no respect from other negroes ; but, from 
the profonndest black, her surface is growing 
perfectly white. ‘This uncommon change 
commenced in the parts most remote from 
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the centre of circulation, andis slowly though 
regularly, proceeding towards the parts nearer 
to the heart.—The feet, hands, legs, and 
arms, are now even whiter than those of an 
European. Her body yet remains profoundly 
black ; her hair and eyes also retain their 
original hue, and have not yet any appearance 
of participating in the change. 


It is remarkable, that the cuticle of the 
parts which have grown white, like the pale 
skin of the boy, is very subject to rise into 
blisters on being exposed to the sun ; while 
no such effect is produced on the parts which 
remain black, 


The woman is still in good health, and ap- 
pears to remain entirely free from disease ; 
but she is extremely low and dejected con- 
cerning this event, which she regards as the 
greatest evil that could have befallen her. She 
is the wife of one of Mr. Cuming’s slaves (at 
Demarara), and has had several children, 
who differed in no respect from the offspring 
of other negroes. ‘The boy is the property of 
the same gentleman.—Yours, &c. C. W. 


To these instances we might add thai of 
the parti-coloured, or pichald Negro who for 
some years was shewn as a sight, in various 

arts of England ; and who long attended 
Mr. Pidcock’s Menagerie, at Exeter ‘Change. 
We remember to have had occasion to ex- 
amine this subject with attention, while he 
was in that service; and were informed that he 
was, when young, as entirely black as ne- 
groes.in general. The white spots were very 
distinct, and as it were, separate from the 
black around them: they were in a state of 
gradual extension, and observed no particular 
shape or form, in their progress. They oc- 
curred in parts where the hair grew, as well 
as in others free from hair. The party was 
not sensible of any sickness or disease, but 
appeared to enjoy good health. We speak on 
the recollection of many years, and do not 
know whether this subject be vow living. 


— 


COMPARISON OF MONKISH SECLUSION FROM 
THE WORLD IN PILLAR TOWERS, WITH 
MODERN INSTANCES FOR PAY. 


Mr. King, in his Awrimenta Antiqua, 
reviewed Panorama, Vol. III. p.115, after 
having examined with attention, the prisons 
for refractory monks, which are still extant 
in Worcester Cathedral, tire Temple Church, 
London, and elsewhere, proceeds to investi- 
agate the origin and use of those pillar towers 
which are found in Ireland and Scotland. 
He thinks they may have answered two pur- 
poses. 1. that of voluntary retirement, the 
effect of superstition and ill-directed zeal ; 
2. that of imprisoning penitents, in a forced 


-yelirement, in order to reduce transgressors 


to reason and conformity. A third purpose 
is suggested, that of surveying the adjacen- 
cies, and giving notice of events in the neigh- 
bourhood, This might be, no doubt, occa- 
sionaliv, their use; but, as they are not al- 
ways so placed as to command a view of the 
country, this cannot have been their original 
intention ; not to say, that usually the stee- 
ples of the churches with which these towers 
appear io have been in connection, though not 
adjoining, would have answered the purpose 
much better. 

Considering them as places of voluntary 
retirement, we are at no loss to account for 


their still retaining the names of thase who 
inhabited them, possibly for many years. 
«© There are among the ruins of the churches 
| at Clonmacnois, in King’s county, two towers, 
one called O'Rourke's dower; the other Mc. 
| Carthy’s tower. The first is sixty two feet 
high, and fifty-six in circumference, internal 
diameter about twelve feet; ihe other 1s fifty- 
six fecthigh, and about seven feet, internal 
diameter. The Irish name for these towers, 
Cloch-axcoire, is said to mean the stone of 
the anchorite, Some of this kind oi towers 
were erected between A.D. 900, and A. D. 
1000.” 

By means of these towers Mr. K. elucidates 
the history of SymeonSty lites, or pillar Sy- 
meon, who about A. D. 380‘* was of great 
fame and renowne for a godly man ; he was 
the first that taught to dweli ina piliar ; and 
made therein his lodging, searce iwo cubits 
wide.—This Symeon being in the flesh, imi- 
tated in life the trade of the angelical powers ; 
withdrew himself trom worldly affairs ; forced 
nature, which of herself leaneth downwards, 
and followed alter loftie things ; being placed, 
as it were, in the midst between heaven and 
earth. He sought conference with God, he 
praised him, together with the angels ; he 
lifted the prayers of men up from the earth 
unto heaven, and offered them to God.— 
fie brought the goodness of God from heaven 
toearth, and made the world partaker thereof. 
—Ten vears Symeon lived in a very narrow 
room ; scavenin a somewhat straiter pillar ;— 
and thirty years in a pillar of forty cubits.” 
Miracles followed of course, on a life so vers 
sanctitied It is likely,” says Mr. K. 
** that Symeon built his own pillar ; which 
he raised to a greater height, with his own 
hands. His pillar stood near a church. He 
employed himself, at times, in teaching, of 
admonition, when, probably, he stood at 
the door of his pillar, and gave answers to such 
as applied to him.” This is a far more ratio- 
nal description than that of Gibbon, who 
a that Symeon siood on the top of a 
solid pillar, without any checks to prevent 
his falling : ‘* habit and exercise,” says he, 
instructed him to maintain his dangerous 
—s without fear, or giddiness, and sucs 
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cessively to assume the different postures of 
devotion.—He soinetimes prayed in an erect 
attitude, with his out-stretched arms, in the 
figure ofa cross ; but his most familiar prac- 
tice was that of bending his meagre skeleton 
from: the forehead to the feet.: and a curious 
spectator, after uumbering twelve hundred 
and forty four repetitions, at lerzth desisted 
from the endless account.” This ona naked 
solid pillar, is wonderfal enough : but on Mr. 
K's hypotiesis of a ttollow pillar, the wonder 
is reduced within the ounds of credibility. 
In fact, the story of Simeon is Jess wouder- 
ful than instanees which might be selected 
of more than equal seclusion, among ourselves. 
Should any moon-struck fanatic tix his resi- 
dence in the Monument at London, or should 
the keeper of that edifice bring hiims:/f to the 
determination of never quitting 1, he would, 
abating all ideas of sanctity, mval the revre- 
ment of Simeon Stylites. A still more strik- 
ing instance of separation from mankind 
occurs in those who have the charge of Eddys- 
tone lighthouse, which is not only a hollow 
pillar ofa few feet internal diamcier, but is sur- 
rounded b) the watery expanse, and exposed to 
ail the dangers of storms and tempests, more 
than ten miles from lend; inaccessible when 
the wind Llows, with violence ; while the 
sea beats azainst it in billows threatening 
to overwheliy it, and cover it with their foamy 
spray that rises more than two hundred feet 
above it, shaking it as they batter its sides; 
—Yet here dwel!, by choice and for pay, iwo 
‘eepers, who might be thought exiles from 
among men ; here, without company, for they 
Intercaange no sentiments ; without amuse- 
ment, for visitors they have none; void of 
gratification for bod, or mind, they pass their 
days, their weeks, their nionths, their years ; 
of what simple materials is their journal com- 
osed Their time of distinguished only 
p tl. rising or the setting sun, by the time 
to light the lamps, or the time to extinguish 
them. Are not these more than counter- 
to the widely-iamous Simeon Stylites ? 
What have they to break the monotony of 
their lives? Neither the renown of sanctitude, 
nor the applause of gaping crowds attend 
them : they interfere with uo concerns either 
spiritual! or temporal; vet Snicaton tells us 
that they discover no symptoms of unhappi- 
ness, and are so little faugued by their dan- 
gerous imprisonment, that they prolong their 
sejourpings in this strait inclosure from year 
10 Vear. 

A yillar in the sea is, to say the least, 
in 2 more dangerous situation, than a pillar 
on land. it is accessible only 1m moderate 
weather; and in case of accident or distress, 
asina storm, or a confiagration, by which 
receding. structures of the same deseription 

ad been destroyed. When assistance is most 
wanted, it is least to be received. 


RECIPES IN PAINTING. 


The following recipes were found among 
the papers of an amateur, they may be of im- 
portance to practical men, or they may sug- 
gest a hint, to those who consider the useful 
arts as capable of making further progress. 


Substitute for Oil Paint. 


Take fresh curds and bruise them ona grind- 
Ing stone, or in an garthen pan or mortar 
with a spatula. Put them ina pot with an 
equal quantity of lime well quenched, and 
beceme thick enough to be kneaded ; stir this 
mixture well, without adding water till it 
producesa white coloured Ruid ; with this 
(which must be used immediately, as it be- 
comes too thick by standing) Oker, Arme- 
miav Bole, and all colours which hold with 


dime may be mixed.—It dries so rapidly that 


two couis may be laid on the same day : 
Tt has no smell, is durable, and will receive, 
by means of rubbing with a woollen cloth, 
or other proper substance, a high polish. 


To prevent White Paint from turning Black 
im the Sun. 


Dissolve in a tin ketlle, one pound of 
white vitriol in about six pounds of boilin 
water; add to it two ounces of zine reduce 
to small grains: let the whole boil together 
halfan hour, or even an hour.—-A brownish 
earth will then appear in the fluid, which 
becomes very brittle, and must, at the expi- 
ration of the time indicated for boiling, be 
separated from the mass of liquid by filtration. 
—On this clear ley, after having first thinned 
it with an equal quantity of pump-water, pour 
the ley of pot-ashes, tll no more previpitation 
or muddiness appears, and let the vessel stand 
still, for the fine white earth to settle —Theu 
pour off the ley, and cover it once or twice 
with water, till no saltish taste remains in it. 
—The white earih is then spread over a piece 
of canvas tillall the fluids are drained off, and 
until it dries —This substance being proper- 
ly mixed with the white paint, will preserve its 
lustre, however much or long it may be es. 
posed to the sun. ‘ 


Another Paint composed without using White 
Lead. 


Skimmed milk a pint, fresh slaked lime 
one ounce and half or rather more, oil of 
carraways, or Jinseed, or nut, one ounce, 
Spanish white (whiting) twelve ounces. 
Oil of Casraways for its Whiteness is pic- 
Jerred. 

Add for outside work, of slacked lime, oil, 
white burgundy pitch, of each half an ounce, 
melt the pitch in the oil with a gentle heat, 
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TRESENT STATE OF RELIGION IN THE LOW 
COUNTRIES, 


Tue people of Flanders, and the ancient 
province of Hainault, have been celebrated 
for ages back for cheir scrupulous attachment 
to the catholic church; and have not allowed 
"et aga to appear publicly within their 

orders, unless they were countenanced by an 
imperial decree. 

here are no protestants in the department 
of Jemmappes (Hainault), except what re- 
side in the neighbourhood of the coal-pits. 
There they are pretty numerous. In all the 
die ive towns, where they are in great num- 
rs, societies have been formed. The num- 
ber necessary, in order to ground a demand 
on the state, is five thousand souls, who are 
not required to reside in the same place: if 
contiguous villages, or towns, unite, they 
may have a preacher among thein, and a build- 
ing is given from the churches, or chapels, 
that were suppressed at the revoluuon. None 
are permitted to hold that office in the protes- 
tant church of France, but these who are 
educated at Geneva: the salary is 1200 livres 
per annum. A number of these socicties 
united compose a Synod ; ana all the Synods 
are under the supreme direction of the general 
consistory at Paris. 

The regulation of the catholic churen is 
precisely the same. No step whatever can be 
taken by the bishop, or even by the general 
council, without the approbation of Bona- 
parte, mot even a curate appointed. ‘There 
1s at present a greater want of catholic, than 


-of protestant, clergy. Since the Concordat, 


the salaries have not been generally paid by 
the state ; but have been regularly in arrears, 
and often not paid at afl. It has been said 
with contidence, that the Emperor finds the 
burden of the priests so heavy, and his de- 
mands of a military nature so much more im- 
portant, that he has it in serious contempla- 
tion to re-establish the tythes, and so get rid 
of italtogether. ‘The present servants of the 
altar have but poor prospects of worldly gain, 
and a very sma | guantun in acta possession. 
Many of them go through a whole service 
for twenty-pence, and often are not paid at 
all. Every exertion, indeed, is made by the 
priests to recover the splendour of their reli- 
gious services. A few silver saints have been 
cast, and some new laced petticoats have been 
put on the Virgin; the altars have been deco- 
rated afresh ; all the relics aud images have 
beea collected from the wreck of the revolu- 
tion, and the old processions instituted anew, 
in those towns where no protestants assemble 
to worship. 

Agreeably to the old order of things, they 
eagerly embrace every pretence that their reli- 
gion offers to gaiety. Phey fail not to com- 
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memorate the day sacred to the saint who pre- 
sides over their street, or their alley; dress a 
an altar to his name, and invite their fr 

to partake of their merriment. Men are sta- 
tioned with bags, to collect money of passen= 
gers in the name of St. Peter, or St. Paul, 
and it is spent in the pot-house, or upon a 
neighbouring green. It is certain, that no 
kind of veneration now attaches to the sove- 
reign Pontiff. 

The practice of confession, often affords 
an opportunity for the discovery of irreguiari- 
ties and thefts; things stolen are often re- 
trieved by the threat of ecclesiastical censure, 
and of the divine displeasure.—The main bo- 
dy of the catholics have never seen the bible! 
It is the principle of their teachers, that they 
cannot understand its contents; and that the 
only portion necessary for their information ts 
the historical part. They have, therefore, a 
“© history of the bible,” which they put into 
the hands of all their young people. [a this 
are contained the lives and characters of its 
heroes and saints, with the comments of the 
fathers upon them. The protestants do not 
appear to have any particular wantof bibles ; 
or, if they have, it is cheir own fault, as th 
are to be had from Switzerland, or Holland, 

The prayers of the church of Rome are 
said by the priests in latin; but it ts custom- 
ary for the people to have a prayer-book , with 
latin on one side, and French or Flenitsh on 
the other; and they repeat in theirown lane 
guage, while the PA es ats in latin. Once 
on the sunday, and sometimes twice, a sere 
mon is delivered, in the language of the coun- 
try ; but it is not deeined so mucha duty to 
attend the instructions of the pulpit, as to jou 
in the service of the altar. 

No convents are allowed, at present. Ma- 
ny of the priests and nuns, whose qualifica- 
tions to educate youth have appeared satisface 
tory to the prefecis, have had convents given 
to them free of rent, on the promise of teach- 
ing a number of poor children grafts. At 
the dissolution of the convents, pensions were 
appointed to the monks and nuns; they were 
allowed fre: two to five hundred livres, 
these have been geueraily ill paid, or not paid 
at ail, 

It may not be amiss to mention, as con- 
nected with the affairs of relicion, ‘the cha- 
ritable institutions. ‘These have been organ- 
ized anew since the of Bucraparté, and 
are now on « inost respectable footing, The 
hospitals are large, and well supported : one 
for the eivil, and another for the military de- 
partment, in every principal towt. In some 
places these are united in an old abbey, or 
other large range of buildings. ‘I'ne orders 
of nuns, also, still exist, whose occupation 
was the benevolent office of nursing the sick. 
There are also some institutions revived, for 
ihe matutenance of the old and infirm, as 
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well as for the diseased in mind. In ever 

department is anorphan school for poor chil 
dren. In that of Mons there are never less 
than five hundred, and often many, more where 


they are brought up in industry, taught to | 


read and write, and placed out as apprentices 
to that working trade which they preter. 
There are also foundling hospitals. At 
Mons there are nearly a thousand children in 
the hospital ; and the number of these hospitals 
being considerable, they must give a large 
accession of physical strength to the republic. 
There is also in each town a public work- 
house. All kinds of works are carried on 
there, and a good dinner of soup and bread ts 
provided. The r who live in the town, 


may go there for their work and theis loaf, and 
return in the evening to their houses, with 
the money they have gained. - All who can 
work are employed ; and the little ones are 
ut into a room together, where they are 

attended by the aged, who are past labour. 
From Worsley’s 


State of France. 


We would add to the information contained 
in the foregoing extract, that the Seurs de la 
_ Charité, whose profession leads them to attend 
on the sick, have lately received considerable 
“encouragement, from the policy of Buona- 
parté. They are no longer to be under the 
controul of the supervisors of hospital esta- 
‘Dlishments, like servants ; nor to be obliged 
to sit at the same table with the servants, at 
if they were servants to such institutions. 
They are to be allowed to possess establish- 
ments of their own; with administrators of 
their own property: and they are to be at 
liberty to form regulations for their own con- 
duct. They have also obtained a few houses 
as settlements ; and appear to be greatly fa- 
voured; but not, if our conceptions be cor- 
rect, beyond their deserts. They endured 
both sufferings and contumely during the 
madness of the revolution, with constancy ; 
and proved themselves to be, even beyond 
their power, the friends of the destitute, and 
flie support of the afflicted, in defiance of 
danger. 

The number of foundlings in France, is a 
distressing consideration to morals; and the 
accession of physical strength which they 
aflord to the republic, is a nullity; as the 
proportion of deaths exceeds that of those 
who live to maturity, Had they been born 
in wedlock, this proportion would have been 
decidedly reversed. 

We have already stated the low salaries of 
the clergy under the French government. 
Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1001. If 
their salaries be ill-paid, as weil as scanty, 
there can be no wonder if, among a people 
so frivolous as the French, religion itself 
sl.ou'd suffer very seriously. 


The Gatherer. 
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THE GATHERER. 
No. JI. 


lam but a Gat/erer and disposer of other men’s 
Hyde Park. 

Certainly Time ts the ruler of all things, as 
is shewn to his changing of them, and their 
accompaniments. "Phe newspapers are con- 
stant in their information that the ring in 
Hyde Park, the walks, &c. were on such a 
day ‘* crowded with all the beauty and fash- 
ion of the metropolis.” Would it be thought 
that this rendezvous of the gay world was 
formerly so unpolite as to demand a fee from 
every person whom it admitted? Yet we 
have the authority of a small manual, en- 
tiled ** a character of England, as it was 
lately presented in a Letter toa Noble Man 
of France,” London, 1059, for affirming this: 
the autnor, a Frenchman, in London, says, 

I did frequently in the spring, accompany 
my Lord N. into a field near the Town, 
which they call Hide-Parke; the place not 
unpleasant, and which they use, as our 
Course ; but with nothing that order, equi- 
page and splendor, being such an assembly of 
wretched jades, and Hackney Coaches, as 
next a Regiment of Carremen, there is no- 
thing approaches the resemblance. ‘This Parke 
was (it seems) used by the late King, and 
Nobility for the freshuess of the Air, and 
the goodly prospect; but it is that which 
now (besides all other excises) they pay for 
here in England, though it be free in all the 
World beside ; every Coach and Horse which 
enters, buying his mouthful, and permission 
of the Publicane, who has purchased it, for 
which the entrance is guarded with Porteys 
and long Staves. 


Spring Gardens. 


The same writer informs us, that Spring 
Gardens, now covered with houses, was the 
Vauxhall of that time. 

The manner is, as the Company returns, 
(from Hyde-Park) to alight at the Spring 
Garden, so called in order to the Parke, as 
our Thuilleries is to the Course ; the inclo- 
sure not disagreeable, for the solemness of 
the Grove, the warbling of the Birds, and 
as it opens into the spacious walks at St. 
James's: but the Company walk in it at such 
a rate, as you would think all the Ladies 
were so many Atalantas contending with 
their Wooers ; and my Lord there was no ap- 
pearance that I should prove the a gin 
who could with very much ado, keep pace 
with them ; Butas fast as they run, they 
stay there solong, as if they wanted not time 
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to finish the Race ; for it is usual here, to 
find some of the young company till 
midnight; and the Thickets of the Garden 
seem to be contrived to all advantages of Gal- 
Jantry, after they have been refreshed with 
the Collation. which is here seldome omitted, 
at a certain Cabaret in the middle of this 
Paradise ; where the forbidden iruites are cer- 
tain triling ‘Tartes, Neates-tongues, Sala- 
cious (salted) meates, and bad Rhenish, for 
which the Gallants pay Sauce, as indeed 


they do at all such houses throughout Eng: | 


Jand ; for they think ita piece of frugality 
beneath them, to bargaine, or accompt for 
what they eat in any place however unreason- 
ably tuposed upon: But thus, those mean 
fellows are (as L told your Lordship) inriched ; 
begeer, and insult over the Gentlemen. I 
am assured that this particular Host, bas pure 


chased Wwitnin few years, 5000 livres * of an- | 


puall rent: and wel! he may, at the rates 
these Prodigalls pay ; whereas in France, a 
Gentleman estec:1s it no diminution to man- 
hage even these expences wii reason. 


Tt is within the remembrance of many 
of our readers, that Marylone Gardens was 
a place of amusement, of the same deserip- 
tion, that’is now streets; and Ranelagh 
Gardens, once the resort of beauty and ele- 
fance, where we have often witnessed the at- 
tractions of novelty, and the powers of fashion, 
—these too are now the site of domes:ic resi 
dences. If we look alittle further, the Bear 
Gardens, and Paris Garden, of Shakespeare's 
time, the Mulberry Gardens, Cuper’s Gardens, 
and many others, have given way to the gradual 


-extension of this immense metropolis. The | 


present yardens at Vauxhall, in our memory 
constantly called ** Spring Gardens,” are so 
jostled by neighbouring ‘* Streets,” Pla- 
ces,” and Buildings,” that we should be 
far from surprized, if a short time should in- 
form us of a plan for a spacious square, or a 
«© Vauxhall Place,” to be substituted for that 
region of enchantment. 


Of Fools, and their Wit. 
Shakespeare says well, 
This fellow is wise enough to play the fool ; 
And, todo that well, it craves a kind of wit: 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of the persons, and the time,——— 
‘This is a practice, 
As full of labour asa wise man’s art—— 
~ An instance or two may vindicate our poet’s 
assertion, and convince, were they capable of 


‘conviction, our dashing witlings, that they 


have not sufficient sense to play the fool: 
moreover, wise fools have been of use on sun- 
dry occasions: but of what use have their 
foolish wisdoms been? 


“* Equal to 500 per ann. of present money. 


Kel Anayet was the jester of Abbas the 
Great of Persia. His fame is still fresh in that 
country for his sprightly wit, his burlesque 
drollery, luis uncouth attitudes, and his un- 
controulable command over the laughing pow- 
ers of all who saw or heard him. The Shah 
by punning on his name, called him Ketchel 
Anayet, ‘ Scald pate ;” and suffered kim to 
joke without danger on occasions which would 
| have cost others dearly. 
| Abbas was excessively fond of a white hawk, 
which had been sent him as a present from 
Mount Caucasus. Being out one day on a 
hawking excursion, the Shah discovered that 
| this bird was sick. In great vexation he 
| called his grand l’alconer, named Hossein-hec, 
' and charged him most solemnly to take special 
care of this hawk: adding ‘* whoever comes 
and tells me that he is dead, shall lose his 
head; depend upon it.” Nevertheless, the 
bird died at the week's end. Hossein-lec in 
utter despondency saw Mel Anayet walking 
before the mews, in his way to the court. To 
him he toid the disaster, conjuring him, with 
many tears, to save his life. *‘ Agreed,” said 
the droll, “* if the Shah takes off any body’s 
head to day, it shall be his own.” Pursuing 
his intention, he found the Shah in the great- 
est good humour, just after dinner. ‘* Scald 
pate, where do you come from,” said Abbas. 
Anayet assuming the most jocose air imagina- 
ble answered, ‘* From your Majesty's falcon- 
ry: and pray Iisten with your utmost atten- 
tion, for I am going to tell you the most mar- 
vellous !—most wonderful !—most astonish- 
ing!—that ever has been seen in this world! 
There I saw Hossein-bee, with his broom in 
his hand, swecpiuga little square place, just 
hefore the gilded aviary; then he besprinkled 
it with rose-water; then he spread over it a 
little silken carpet, very curiously enriched 
with wrought flowers: then he went and 
fetched your white hawk, and—would you 
believe it?—shedding scalding tears over it, 
he laid it very gently on its back. ‘There lay 
the hawk, without motion, his wings fallen, 
his bill uppermost, his claws elapsed, his eyes 
shut"— What then,” said Abbas surpiized, 
«© my bird is dead!” —** Heaven preserve your 
Majesty’s head,” replied Anayet, ‘* for surely 
itis safe to-day, notwithstanding your threat! 
—You have announced the tidings to your- 
self.” 

A management not less dexterous, on a 
subject much more important, was employed 
by a jester of the French court, when the 
king’s servants were perplexed by what means 
to inform their master of the defeat his for- 
midable armament at Sluys had met with from 
the English King Edward, in which many 
ships were 4k. Keotring that tne bearer of 
such unwelcome tidings would be ruined— 
they entrusted the favourite droll with the 
dangerous commission. He immediately e- 
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quipped himself completely @ /a militaire : 
and stratting with martial fiereeness began to 
vociferate brave Frenchmen! O brave 
Frenchmen Why, brave Frenchmen?” 
said the King—**Why:” said the plumed hero, 
Why!—rHe FrencHMen LEAPED INTO 
THE SHA; BUT THe ENGLISH DARED NOT 
Fottow. O brave Pienchuen! O brave 
Frenchmen !” 


Contrast contrived hy peculiar Coincidences. 


Contrast, is a principle resorted to by emi- 
nent painters often with extraordinary effects, 
when directed by skill and genius. 

Paul Veronese, desirous to render the 
complexion of a female as lively as possible, 
contrived to heighten the vivacity of his 
colours beyond their natural tone, by placing 
immediately before her a boy clothed in a 
very grave brown, Lehind her a man cloathed 
in black, and on one side of her a negro, 
so that by the powerful contrast of these 
colours with the delicate tints, and brilliancy 
of the favoured beauty, her complexion ap- 
peared to be actually dazziing to the eye. 

Has the reader never seen the power of 
coutrast exemplified in life? in talent, in 
character, In management, in manners? 
in private parties, or in a public assembiy ? 

Name imposed by lich of Candle. 

Superstition has had recourse to innume- 
able ways of satisfying it’s ever varying cra- 
vings. without considering what possible 
relation there could be between cause and 
effect, it has prescribed and practised cere- 
monies, the folly of which must have struck 
any thinking mind, with contempt. 

Andronicus, the Greek emperor, had a 
daughter named Simonida, which being 

ather a singular appellation for a princess, 
istorians have takeu some pains to enquire 
into the cause of its being selected. It seems, 
that the Emperor had had several children, 
but could not rear any to maturity. A famous 
matron of his acquaintance advised him to 
have made twelve wax candles, of perfectly 
equal weight and size: to light then: before 
the images of the twelve apostles, and to give 
toadaughter of which the Empress was newly 
delivered, the name of that apostle whose 
wax candle lasted the longest. Andyonicus 
followed this advice ; and the candle before 
the image of Simon braving outlasted the 


others, the princess was called Simonida, 


after the apostle. The life of this lady was 
singularly chequered with misfortune, 
from. which her patroness Simon did not 
deliver her; perhaps, because he was not 

eased with being indebted for his dig- 
nity, to chance, .and_ therefore left to 
chance the fortunesof his profégée, not- 
withstanding she bore his name, 


Particulars relative lo the French. Eust-India 


ompeny, 


SOME PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THE 
FRENCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, COMMON- 
LY CALLED THE NEW COMPANY. 


We shall not enter into any details upon 
the subject of French East-India Companies 
iu general, but merely confine our observations 
to that Company which owed its dissolution 
to the abolition of monarchy in France. In 
1785 when it was in agitation to establish a 
new East-Jndia Company, M. de Calonne 
consulted merchants and others conversant in 
commercial matters, upon the subject ef the 
said establishment, and at their instance, so 
formed the new Company, as to free it from 
the shackles which had incumbered the 
ancient one, at the same time extending in a 
surprising manner it’s views and, in faet, 
placing it in the high road to prosperity. — 
The fourth article of the decree of council 
of I4th April, 1785, enacted that the ex- 
elusive privilege of trading to the Indies, 
granted to the Company, should remain in 
force for seven years ef Peace, the conipu- 
tation of which period to take place from the 
tune of departure of the Company's first ex- 
pedition.—The sixteenth article fixed the 
capital of the Company at 20 millions of livres, 
or nearly £833,254 sierliag which sun: was 
divided into 20,000 shares of 100 livres each. 
It was soon, however, discovered that this 
capital would not be adequate to the extent of 
the Company's commercial views, and ac- 
cordingly by a ftesh decree dated 2ist Septem- 
ber 1785, it was augmented by 20 millions 
more, and divided into similar shares with 
the former giant; the holders of the old 
shares being likewise holders of the new, 
for not having received any dividend upon 
the original stock, they thought themselves 
entitled to a preference in the division ot the 
second. ‘This capital of 40,009,000 livres 
or £1,066,668, together with the.credit of 
theCompany, put it in a fair way of annually 
exporting for the Indies merchandises to the 
value of between 25 and 30 millions of livres, 
or from £1,041,668, to £1,250,001 ster- 
ling.—The ninth article of the last mention- 
ed decree extends the privilege to fifteen in- 
stead of seven years of peace —All the opera- 
tions of the Company were superintended 
by twelve directors, who were answerable for 
the dae acninistration of its aflairs and were 
obliged to hold on their own accounts, at least 
250 stock shares.—The first dividend, was 
announced on the 2ist April 1788, and the 
amount of it, namely 18 per cent, was 
decided upon ina general court of directors, 
the net profits of the Company baying been 
laid before the court and only examined. The 
sum to be paid upon each share was determi+ 
ned by ballot anda majority of suffrages. 
The expences attendant on the outfit of the 
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Company's ships from the time of its estab- 
lishment to Ist January 1789 were 1g, 190,599 


livres or about £828,775; the number of | 


the said ships being 33, whereof 12 were 
annually cleared for Pondicherry and the 
coast of Coromandel, g for Bengal and 
Chandernagore, 6 for China, 4 for the 
coast of Malabar, and 2 for Mocha.—Al 
these vessels set out from aud returned to the 
port of LOrient, where they discharged their 
cargoes, and the Company’s sales took place. 
—lIt appears from a catzlogue or bill of sale 
now before us, that the India Coinpany’s sale* 
atd’Orient in November 1788 was as follows, 
viz. 65000 Ibs. sa'tpetre, 330950 Ibs. bohea 
tea, 342909 lis. congou, 221504 Ibs. campot, 
123 Ibs, pekoe, 148 Ibs. green, 209901 tbs. 
superior green, 123090 lbs. green twankay, 
54879 lbs. souchong, 27037 lbs. skin hyson, 
141861 Ibs. best kyson, 300 lis. cinnamon, 
10503 lbs. mace, 36342 lbs. rhybarb, 150 
lbs. Chinese spun cotton, 750 masses of 
mother-of-pearl, 255,000 _|bs. _cowries, 
173,000 lbs. pepper, 19220 lbs. of lacquer 
in leaves, 523127 Ibs. red wood, 40,000 Ibs. 
raw nankeen silk, 120564 pieces of porce- 
Jain, consisting of table and tea services ; 
58563 pieces of striped, spotted, and plain 
callicoes, such as ginghams, habassies, cala- 
dairis ; handkerchiefs, such foulards, 
koroltes, tapseils, chaperats ; 78945G pieces 
of muslin, consisting chiefly of yellow bane 
keens, (to the number of 178830 pieves) 
anoudy, calligans, ballacors, chandesconas, 
bossues, &e. 82095 pieces of Patna stalls, 
such as gurrahs, baflaes, chowtars, laccow- 
ries, cnshtaes, and malmuls. Hence it will 
be seen that the Company carried on a tole- 
rably extensive traffic, but the decree of the 
couvention, dated 1790, put a stop to it’s 
proceedings and the trade between India and 
France has since remained free. 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE’S THEORY OF 
CURRENTS. 

The following article, by a regular corres- 
pondent of the Panorama, has appeared in 
the Atheneum. As the wiiter,.has favour- 
ed us with a postscript to it, we insert it 


entire in order that our readers may have the | 


whole of the subject before them. 

Capt. Lebozec, of the French frigate the 
Clorinda, threw over a bottle, containing 
a letter, in lat.-N. 19 long. 55 co, W. 
of Paris, on the lithof Jan. 1801. This 
letter was picked up on the mincieenth of 


* This, it may not be deemed unnecessary 
to observe, was the largest of the Company's 
sales from the time of it’s establishment to 
that of dissolution. 


: March following, on the coast of Guadeloupe, 
at a place called Anse Patate, in the canton 
of Moule. Its course, therefore, had been 
least®wo hundred leagues from N, E. to 
|S. in sixty-seven days. 

Lescalliey, in his Etudes de la Nuture, 
published ia 1784, has written on this kind 
of marine post, as he terms it. The first 
bottle was thrown over at the entrance of 
the Bay of Biscay, on the {7th of Aue. 
1786, and pieked up on the oth of May, 
1787, atsea, by a fishing boat, two leagues 
off the coast of Normandy. It was for- 
warded to the address tn London,—Another 
was thrown over on the 15th of Jane, 1797, 
in lat. 44. 22. KE. of the meridian of ‘Tenc- 
nffe. A soldier found it on the 6th of July 
following, on the shor of Cape Prior, near 
Ferol. It had gone above 120 leagues in 
three weeks, and was forwarded to the above 
M. Lescallier—A third bottle was carried 
above nine linndred leagues itra strait course ; 
it was thrown over two hundred leagues north 
of the Isic of France, by a French captain 
on his passage to India. It was picked up 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and contained 
an oiled lever directed to the governor of the 
isleot France. Further particulars of it are 
not snown., 

[tis interesting to observe that, of these 
experiments on the theory of currents, the 
first was dietated by paternal affection. An 
Englishmen embarking at Cadiz for India, 
not having an oppertuuity of sending a let- 
ter to his sister, committed it to the waves, 
whieh, after tossing it about for nearly nine 
months, threw iton the ceast of Normandy. 

M. Lescallier concludes the subject with 
regretting that La Pevrouse did not employ 
these trajectile means of giving information 
10 hiseountry- Great powef in the hands of 
man sometimes produces. but feeble effects, 
Whilst these, when directed by the great 
author of nature, often bring about grand 
events. A reed of a foreign ‘species, found 
by Columbus on the shores of the Canaries, 
led hu to conjecture that a new world lay to 
| the westward.” 
_In the Literary Panorama for Nov. last 
(Vol. ILI. 304.) your correspondents will 
meet with the account of another bottle, 
containing a letter to Lord William Bentinck, 
which was picked up ou the coast of Ireland. 


Yours, &e. Cc. W. 


Postscript. 

Mons. Brard, a Freneh painter, in his 
passage from Madeira to Cayeune, in 1798, 
threw fifiy bottles into the sea: one of them 
addressed to M. Bernardin de St. Pierre he 
received. There is no aceuunt given of the 
others. 
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POETRY. 


THE BARON OF COTTINGHAM’S AITH, A LEGEN- 
DARY TALE. 


Who ever lifted up his hand against GOD, and 
"prospered ? 


The Baron of Cottingham vow’d a vow, 
Which he solemnly swore to keep, 

Ere break of morn—'ere the cock did crow— 

Or the breath of the rising breeze did blow, 
On the walls of his castle steep. 


For the Hessle monks have done me despight ; 
For their Abbot is my hated foe : 

It is my sword must do me right :—- 

J am acraven, not a Knight, 
If Vengeance I forego. 


He instantly summon’d his merry men bold :—= 
First came twelve for riding dight ; 
Each did his sword, and long lance hold, 
Glitter’d each targe with burnish’d gold, 
For each was a gallant Knight. 


Their twelve squires came with heedfal haste; 
His brand of steel each fain to try : 
They came full fast, at the echoing blast ; 
Long e’er the bugie’s sound was past, 
They stood the Baron nigh. 


Twelve yeomen followed stout and strong 
In cloaks of crimson, cheerfully : 

Each man among that gallant throng 

Bore an ashen spear, both tough and long, 
Which he migist handle manfully. 


And who is that, with the bloody shield, 
Who stalks the Captain of the train ?— 
Bravely could he the faulchion wield : 
Distain With Christian blood the field, 
And raise tne shout o’er warriors slain. 


Sir Arthur of Hareland, stout and keen, 
And Roger of Hareland he was there ; 

‘Their cloaks I ween, of forest green ; 

Their banner broad, of crimson sheen, 
Way'd in the midnight air. 


They took their aith, e’er the morning ray 
Should shine o’er Hessle chearily, 

Or, e’er the lark salute the day, 

They would plunder and burn the fair Abbaye, 
And leave it smoking dreasily. 


So the drawbridge fell, and they hied them out: 
The drawbridge rose amazin 

Their leaders three in eager rout, 

With knights and squires, and yeomen stout, 
Cioss'd o’er the sandy plain. 


The Baron, on charger snowy white, 

With the knights of Hareland led the van 7 
Their armour bright gleam’d sickly light, 
For the moon appall’d that fateful night 

With lustre deadly wan. 


Nor heeded they not the evening cold 
The welkin blue and clear; 

But spurred his horse each chieftain bold, 

Grasp'd his long lance with strictest hold, 
Nor God nor man they fear. 


Round Southwood they their coursers guidey 
To Hareland’s lovely grove ; 

Hence fast by Skidley hills they ride, 

Close by the mountain’s greenest side, 
Where tripping fairies rove. 


With greater haste, and quicker stilf, 
Rode they the vale of Willoughby > 
Till they view’d Kirk Ella’s armed peel, 
And eastward of the shady hill, 
The fertile fields of Anlaby. 


But sudden as they held their course, 
The moon look’d burning red ; 

Started and rear’d each foaming horse + 

Nor heeded the rider’s skill, or force ; 
Or soothing words obeyed. 


The bell toll’d from the dark Abbaye, 
The ivy-mantled tow’r; 
With ruddier gleam the moonbeams play, 
With fiercer heat obstruct the way, 
Heat oi resistless pow’r ! 


Glittered the wand’ring meteor’s glare, 

As the priest the blessed mass did siag 5 
With pious thought, with pious care, 
[is foes in his orison share, 


When the Abbey bell did ring. 


The priests they crowd the altar’s height, 
‘Their hal!ow’d voice to raise : 

Struck at the sight of the fiery light 

Of the moon which rose so fair and bright, 
When they chaunted their vesper’s praise. 


They marvell'd to bear the shrill, shrill blast, 
Re-echo through the Abbey nave. 

They fawcied some furious damon past 

On the wing of the storm, so fell and fast, 
O’er Humber’s refluent wave. 


What phantom knights glide down the vale 2 
What can disturb the dead ? 

Swift thro’ the chilly air they sail, 

Or join in many a moumful wait, 
O’er Husaber’s sandy bed. 
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Veil’d was the moon, and dark the night, 
And dark the lonesome wood : 

When lo! the lurid lightnings bright, 

Flashed forked beams of sulpbur’ous light, 
Round where the wariiors stood, 


Nine-and-thirty heroes true, 
Rode, Cottingham, o'er thy heath : 
But of thirty-nine that outward flew, 
Not a man return’d through the early dew, 
To'tell the tale of death. 


Nine-and-thirty coursers fleet, 
Gallop’d rapidly o’er the clay : 

Each bore a warrior firm in his seat ; 

But that warrior sunk beneath his teet, 
And breathed his life away. 

The Baron saw the fair Abbaye, 

His knights and yeomen lined the shore ; 

But never man, at early day, 

Whe. that horrid night was pass’d away, 

Saw the haughty Baron more. 
The broadest oak in Hessle wood 
Was rent and skaithed horribly; 
rere stream’d a flood, of purple blood, 

For ‘neath that oak the hero stood, 

Where the thunder’s bolt fell terribly. 

Oft o’er thy towers, proud Cottingham, 

The wardour mark’d it at his post, 
Was seen that night the livid fame ; 
And oft it went, and oft it came, 

By every varying night breeze tost, 

It biaz’d o’er Humber’s sounding tide, 

Qsi Hessle’s rocks all silver white; 

Adown the hills on Barton’s side, 

To Ancombe, ‘Trent, and far and wide 

And terrified much the peaceful night. 
Yet did not the monks their zeal forego 5 
Nor did retain their enmity ; 
‘hey heard, aghast, the tale ot woe, 
Picy’d their unrelenting foe; 
And pardon'd all for charity. 

They requiems sung for the heroes dead ; 
For Cottingham, tor Harebells twain : 

Vor knights and yeomen by them led: 

‘The prayer was made, the mass was said, 
For every Christian slain. 

Yet true was the Baron of Cottingham’s vow, 
And sworn his aith aright: 

Jor long e’er the morning cock did crow, 

Ox the breath of the rising breeze did blow, 

‘Phe Abbey gleam’d with smouldering ligit. 
R. Kennepy. 

*.* Cottingham is a smal! village, about five 
miles from Hull, and nearly the same distance 
trom Hessle. The wadition of this story has not 
beeu very strictly adhered to, in the present poem, 

ln the poem of Amor Patria, line $5, for Annan 


wt deadly sway, —read—Ano Ann cf dead'y sway, 


Epilogue to Begone Dull Care. 


EPILOGUE TO BEGONE DOLL CARE. 
Spoken by Miss Smith. 


Once more 1 come—your smiles, or frowns to 
face— 

And, like my lover,—talk of common-place— 

To do my best to banish from the nation— 

All hacknied modes,—all servile Imitation.— 

Ay, that’s the word—we copy—cry the bold ones— 

And most new fashions may be trac’d from old 
ones. 

Because in Noah’s patriarchal days, 

Our good first people copy’d nature’s ways— 

Our fine first people now—in dress—not feature 

Do ail they can, to stick quite close to nature. 

Because that ancient animal, a horse, 

With rapid movement, long has pac’d the course, 

Is back’d, and betted on by knowing stagers— 

Man—servile man! must run and trot for wagers 

And two-lege’d walkers, now, doso much more, 

Than al! the other cattle upon four, 

That soon, no doubt, some dashing Jehu Billy, 

Will drive four gentlemen down Piccadilly ! 

And, halting where a sign provision shews— 

Cry—* Hay and water!—for—my four cropt 
beaux !” 

(Mimicking foppish tone and manner.) 

How long rich citizens have had the passion 

To live in squares,—and ape each western fashion! 

Bur now the fashion copies them so far, 

That if you travel east of Temple-bar, 

There, the gay world in throngs you will ens 
counter, 

And tere !—the Fleet-—King’s Bench—and Poul- 
try Compter ! 

Then ladies’ cloaks !—so raddy, warm, and loose! 

They’re copied from the tales of Mother Goose. 

And modern wolves! take care!—they prowl in 
crowds, 

For little—and for large, Red Riding-Hoods, 

All, all is borrow’d—and it makes such pother ! 

For e’en our sainis so copy one another! 

That ’twixt these four—no more for difference 
look— 

St. James !—St. Giles!—St. Stephen !—and St. 
Luke! 

Bards too!—like tars, their hostile fire can’t 
guench— 

For plays, like ships, are taken from the French ! 


One word then to yeall, before I go— 
Since ours is English Sirs !—from top to toe” — 
Support your countryman—befriend Ais cause— 
Who sow—like me —would lorrow your applause, 


SONG WHO WINS. 
William and Jonathan came to town together, 
William brought learning, and Junathan some 
deauier 5 
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Said William to Jonathan, what d’ye mean to do? 
Said Jonathan to Wiliam, I can sole a shoe. 
With my leather, &c 


Said Jonathan to William, pray what’s your m7 
tention ? 

William talk’d of things far above his compre- 
hension ; 

He mean’t to write poetry, pamphlets, songs and 
plays, 

Epitaphs, epigrams, and puffs, the wind to raise. 

With his latin, 


It chanc’d that they lodged in the same house 
together, . 
Will stuck close to books, and Jonathan to leather; 
Johnny, in the cellar, like any hog grew fat, 
Will, in the garret, was as thin as a starv'd cat. 
With their leather, latin, &c, 


When they had liv’d in town for years nearly 
twenty, 
Will was very poor, but Jonathan had plenty ; 
When meeting one day, they compaicd uotes 
together, 
And clearly prov’d that learning wasn’t half so 


good as leather. 
Sing leather, &c, 


THE TYGER AND THE DEER. 
(By Mr. Brandon, author of Kais.) 
When the fierce tyger prowls the path of death, 
The parent-deer the fondest tremors move! 
Quick from her young, she flies with panting 
breath ! 
Her flight is fondness, as her death is love. 


To draw the tyrant from th’ unshelter’d brood, 
She leads him chacing to some distant wood, 
Her toil-worn limbs she yields without dismay, 
Dies for her young, and falls a sacred prey. 


STANZAS 
Supposed to le written, on beholding a Hindoo 
Widow sacrifice herself on the funerai Pile of 
her deceased Husband. 


What means yon fun’ral pomp, yon mournful 
crowd, 

Those white-stol’d Priests in solemn guise that 
move, 

Yon Matron crown’d with flow’rs, whose gricfs 
so loud 

Fright the green confines of this gloomy grove ? 


Stranger! ‘tis one by Superstition’s doom 
Ordain’d alive to mount the blazing pile, 

Yield to devouring fire life’s vernal bloom, 
And learn at Death's most horrid form to smile. 


The Tyger and the Deer.—Stanzas, &c. 
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To wail a hushand lost, not tears suffice 
Or deep-drawn sigh, or anguish-vented moan ; 
But circling round her widow’d form shall rise 
Flames that must make the dead and living one. 


Lo ! her own hand the fatal torch shall rear 
To light yon fragile dome of leafy pride, 
On her own head the hot destruction tear, 
Whilst sulph’rous clouds th’ expiring victim 
hide, 


Butah! from earth can she each feeling wrest 
Does no fond tie still hold her thoughts below; 

No throb maternal wring that tortur’d breast, 

And bid the pride-check'd tear unwilling flow ? 


Yes! tho’ th’ inebriating drug inspire, 

Tho’ transient frenzy cloud her harass’d sight, 
Shudd' ring she views yon consecrated fire 
Doom'd soon to wrap her in eternal night. 


Yet baci to turn, and ask a length of years ; 

Lo! Superstition’s frown appals her mind ; 
Dull prejudice, with infamy appears 

And threatning shakes her scorpion lash behind. 


Ah! see the victim mounts death’s bridal bed 
Clasps the cold corse, and waves the blazing 
brand ! 
Pillow’d on fire, low sinks her desp’rate head !— 
Amaz’d—with horror chill’d—the gazers stand! 


That stifled shriek of agonizing woe ; 
Pale, startled stranger! didst thou faintly hear ? 
No! the harsh drum forbids her plaints to flow, 
Aad murm’ring Priests loud chaunt th’ unhal- 
low'd pray’r. 


High mounts the flame, the crumbling fragments 
yield, 
No longer lie those scorch’d, sad forms expos’d; 
A sabler smoke envelopes al! the field— 
Hark! that last crash !—the dreadful scene is 
clos'd.— 


‘Tis o’er—and one more victim at thy shrine 

A wither’d corse, Fert Superstition ! dies, 
In erring virtue mocks the pow’rs divine, 

And every grace of martyrdom belies. 


Children of Brama! ye, who shrink from blood, 
Who scrup'lous e’en the venom’d reptile spare ; 
How long, with human sacrifice imbru’d, 
Shall these dire altars shock the tainted air ? 


Cease, impious, cease! nor reason’s laws defy ; 
At nature’s sacred mandates scoff no more ; 
Let not such incense cloud your purer sky, 
As Fienps must joy to quaff, and Heav’n 
abhor ! 


Madras, 1807. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA. 

Ashantees and Fantees.—Accounts have 
been received from Cape Coast Castle to the 
end of October. By these it appears, that 
the King of the Ashantees has coinpletely 
extirpated the Fantees, but the most perfect 
friendship subsists between him aud the Bri- 


tish, on the African Coast. 


AUSTRIA. 

Singular Duel.—On the 12th ult. a re- 
markable duel was fought near Brannau, 
with a publicity and solemnity, we believe, 
altogether unexampled in modern tynes, and 
which assimilates this combat,to the legal and 
judicial duels of the feudal ages. The parties. 
were Baron Von Duben, formerly Swedish. 
Minister at Vienna, and Baron Von Wrede, 
a General in the Bavarian service: and the 
occasion of it, as faras we ean collect in general, 
was this—Some dispatches, whieh had been 
sent from Vienna to Stockholm, by the Swe- 
dish minister, were intercepted y eon French, 
and made public. In these, Baron Duben 
had reflected very severely upon the conduct 
of the Bavarian troops iu the campaign of 
1805, accusing them of surpassing even the 
French in acts of pillage and craelty. ‘This 
was resented as a calumny on the Bavarian 
military. General Wrede, as the principal | 
oicer, immediately challenged Baron Du- 
ben, with an intimation that if he himself 
shonld fall, the Baron would be called out 
by the next in rank, and so on, till he was 
killed. ‘The parties could not come together 
immediately ; their respective sovereigns 
forbade their fizhting; but the Swede ven- 
tured in a case of this kind to disobey, and 
travelled into the south of Germany. to meet 
his enemy. But here he found that the 
Bavarian General had been more obedient to 
his master, and had,,on command, neglected 
to attend his.appointmeat.. Oa this, the 
Minister posted the General as a coward in 
the public prints of Germany, about a year. 
since ; and the general opinion was of course 
in his favour. We find from the last French 
papers, that the duel was fought on the 12th 
ult. near Beannau, in the presence of a great 
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first pistol missed fire. The Baron’s second 

fire was equally ineffectual, the ball passing 

the General's breast. The General's next 

| pistol Aushed-in the pan. Enraged at this 

| Tepeated mischance, he drew his sword, and 
advanced towards the Baron ; but the seconds 
rushed forward, and declared that the com- 
batants had acted like men of honour, and 
that nothiog further could or should be done. 

| 'T hey then departed from each other in a state 

of perfect reconciliation. . 

DENMARK. 

| Casualties by Bombardment of Copenka 


| gen.—The list of deaths in Copenhagen, 
| during the year 1807, includes 282 indivi- 
| duals, who. were killed by shells, or died of 
| their avounds, in the bombardment of that 
capital, 

Ships that passed the Sound.—During last 
year, 6,240 ships cleared the Sound duties. Of 
that number, 3,387 came from the North Sea, 
viz.—648 Danish; 664 Swedish, 142 Prus- 
sian, 47 Papenbourg, 13: Hamburgh, 74 Ol- 
denbuygh, 21 Bremen, 21 F oxtock, Lubeck, 
65 Russian, 104 American, 22 Portuguese, and 
1,559 English ships. 2,851 ships came from 
the Baltic, viz. —564 Danish, 7 15 Swedish, 125 
Prussian, 52 Papenbourg, 12 Hamburgl, 82 
Oldenburgh, 25 Bremen, 21 Rostock, 4 Lu- 
beck, 54 Russian, 102 American, 22 Portu- 
guese, and 1,073 English ships.—In 1805, 
11,537 ships cleared the Sound duties: in 
1800, 7,140, . 


FRANCE. 

Improved Manufacture of Soap.—Mr. 
Curaudan; Professor of Chymistry applied 19 
the arts, has demonstrated in a memorial 
which he has read in the Institute of France, 
on the theory of saponification: that origene 
is one of the component parts of soap; that to 
this principle, the oxigenated oils, or those 
which oxigenate easily, owe their property of 
making the.best soap,; lastly, he has pointed 
out avery simple procedure, by which oils 
are instantly oxigenated, and by which the 
fabrication of soap may be quickened, and 
iuproyed at the same time. 

Dr. Gall’s Course of Lectures on Physio~ 
logy at Paris, consists of ten or twelve dis- 
courses of two hours each. The demonstra- 
tion of the human brain is shewn separately 
to such persons as desire it. eee 


number. of the inhabitants. . Baron Duben 
came from Vieuna gn purpose, and had been 
already a week there ; General W rede arrived 
the day before. The parties wet in the 
village on the Bavarian side of the Inn; and 
afier the seconds (the English Colonel Burke, 
and Count Von Rechberg) had. made the are 

rangements, they entered the. lists, which 
were beset by Bavarian military, and: placed 
themselves ata distance of fifteen paces. Ba- 
son. Duben fired, and the ball passed the 
right ear of his adversary. General Wrede's 


Vor. IV. [Lit. Pan. April, 1808.] 


On, the 15th of January, 1808, at 2o0’clock, 
Dr. Gall opened his course of lectures, by vin- 
dieating his prineiples from the imputation of 
fatalism: he denied that tue mind is sub- 
jected to the influence of the bodily organs 5 
but affirmed, on the contrary, that the bodily 
organs are subservient to the mind. The 
nad has not eyes to see with, ears to hear 
with, a palate to distinguish tastes, organs of 
smell to enjoy perfumes; ora general sense 
of touch, by ‘which it is convinced of the 
presence of bodies: these are bodily senses, 
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yet neither sight, nor hearing, tasting nor 
smelling, northe sense of touching, pretends 
to domineer over the rational powers of 
man. ‘This sovereign sits, as it were, in a pa- 
Jace, and receives information by the mi- 
nistry of the senses ; yet is not subject to their 
controul. 

It is also certain, that every individual is 
bora with his own proper dispositsou: and 


this is true as well of animals as of men. 


The jion, the tiger, the panier, the eagle, 
the vulture, &c., are naturally ferocious. 
"Fhe ox, the goat, the sheep, the birds that live 


-on grain, are naturally nuld, and peaceable. 


The fox and the cat are cunning ; ihe dog is 
intellizent; tie ass and the turkey are dull 


Among men, some are born with a lively 


inagination, « penetrating wit, asound judg- 
ment, a mild disposition; others with slow 


‘and heavy senses, hard hearts, and savage 


To what are these differences to be at- 
tributed? ‘To the ten»perament of the consti- 


tution, say some ;—but probably, says Dr. 
Gall, to of the 

_ ~The Dr. commences his scale of relations 
‘on this with the zoophbite, or animal 


nt: this has no spinal marrow, nor brain. 
Jd'be worn has a spinal marrow, but no appear- 
ance of brain. The caterpillar has a spinal mar- 
-row, terminated by a ganglion, which indi- 
‘cates 2 motion of the brain ; as organization 
gradually advances, this gauglion is increased, 
cand app toward perfection, its parts 
are developed, and enlarged, step by step. A 
fish ts better furnished than an insect ; a bird 
possesses more than a fish ; a quadruped pos- 
ssses more than a bird; and soon, from degree 
to degree, till man unites all that is possessed 
by animals, with a property peculiarly his 
own. 

‘The brain, which had appeared to many 
‘anatomists to be a medullary substance, void 
of functions and organization, appears to 
Dr. G. to be the seat of all our operations, he 
describes it asa tissue folded on itself, and 
susceptible of a general developement. ‘This 
opinion is the result of a great number of ob- 
servations on disorders of the brain. In cases 
of hydrocephalus (in which disease the brain 
is swelled, being filled with water), he has 
found the brain entirely unfolded, yet in this 
condision the patients have performed all the 
functions of reason as well as usual, <A 
preacher, who died of hydrocephalus, three 
days before his death preached to an auditory 
which did not perceive that his sermon was 
inferior to his former. M. Richerand, had a 
patient, whose brain was ex by a re- 
inoval of part 6f the bone of the eranium. 
Tiris eminent pracutioner, desirous of in- 
vestigating the use of the brain in the iunc- 
tiv+: of life, contrived to press with his hand 
th. surface of this membrane : and he found, 


thit on his pressure, the intellectual faculties 
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ceased im:nediately : when he withdrew his 
hand, the patient recovered his understand- 

Sr. Gall, after infinite researches, is of 
opinion, that in proportion to the develope- 
ment of the brain, is the power of isinali- 
gence. Stupid animals have very litle brain : 
more sagacious animals have a greater pro- 
portion ; no antinal has so much as man ; 
and among meu, idiots are remarkable for the 
smallness of the head, and paucity of brain, 
The Cretins of the Vallais, have the head 
very sinall. ‘The brain of a young woman 
(about 20 yeurs of age) suffering under im- 
becthty, was not karger than that of a foetus 
of afew months. ‘The brain ef an 
woman, imbecile. also, did not exceed in size 
that ofa child of three years old. M. Pinel 
has preserveé a biain which confirms this ob- 
servation. 

Kut in comparing the ditferent forms of the 
brain among animals, it is remarked, that 
those which have sach or such inclinations, 
have these parts invariably formed in a de- 
termined and coustant manner: to this form 
of the part, then, may be attached the idea of 
such, or such an inclination. In the human 
hrain, for instance, whenever we find the organ 
in the same state, form, &c., we are at 
liberty to suspect that it imports the same 
inclination: ut if it be asked, whether 
this conformation contsouls the liberty of con- 
duct ?—No, says the Dr. ,—because, con- 
formations onby indicate the natural disposi- 
tion of the bodily organ, they do not produce 
volition. Now, education, religion, thy: laws, 
constrain the will; and Volition yields 10 a 
cause more powerful than itself. It cannot 
be denied, that a cat has a natural disposition 
to eat a mouse; yet, by the influence of 
education, a cat may be made to live with a 
mouse, withont eating it, Leave adog to 
his nataral inclinations, be would dart on'his 
gaine, the instant he saw it, vet, after repeated 
castigations, he is taught, that it is more to 
his interest to attend on the sportsman, not- 
withsianding the powerful indications of his 
organ of hunting. What elild has not a 
natural inclination to indulge his sweet tooth 
by eating of cakes, and comfits? Yet a good 
mother, with a rod, or a sage .grey-bearded 
ge. teaches him to let cakes and comfits 
ie quiet, without so much as exciting his 
appetite. So does education triumph over 
the propensities of nature. 

Such is the abstracted report of Dr. Gall’s 
Sitst lecture, as it has reached us, from Paris. 
if in the continuance of the course other cu- 
rious matter should arise, we shal} readily pay 
it attention. 

Conscripts.—Paris, Feb. 11. In virtue of 
a Decree issued from the Palace of the huil- 
leries, on the 7th imst. 66,000 Covseripts 
will be taken from the 80,000 called imo 
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service by authority of the Senatus Consultum 
of the 2istof last January. The remaining 
20,000 will form the reserve of 1809. 

Persian Embassy.—Patis, March 1. The 
efficial Journal of this day contains the fol- 
lowing article, dated Constantinople, Jan, 28. 
Gardanne, Ambassador from 
the Emperor Napoleon to Persia, arrived on 
the 8ih of November, at Koi, the first town 
on the Persian territory. He there found 
every thing prepared for his reception. He 
boasts of the complaisance shewn to him 
by Prince- Abbas-Mirza, the eldest son of 
the Persian Monarch, and the Governor 
of this frontier town. In the same place 
he met the Pezsian Ambassador on his way 
to France, whose retinue consists of more 
than one hundred persons, and who carries 
with him elegant and curious presents, to the 
value of several millions. Among them are 
two swords of Thomarian and Thomas Kouli 
Khan. These swords are covered with pre- 
cious stones, and are still in the state in which 
they were worn by the two Conquerors, to 
whom they belonged. ‘T’hese particulars have 
been communicated by persons belonging to 
the embassy, and who have seen the valuable 
presents.” 

French Army in Spain.—Return of the 
French troops which have entered, or were to 
enter Spain, through Irun, from the 19th 
of Octover, 1807, to the 18th of January, 
1808 :— 

Generals. Men. 
Junot 29,879 
Dupont 23,927 
Moncey 17,033 


Total 


Horses. 
3,653 
3,121 
3,330 


71,739 
GERMANY. 


Destruction of British Property.—Cas- 
sel, Feb. 14. ‘The Westphalian Moniteur 
contains the following article: The intro- 
duction of any kind of English commodities, 
is now forbidden througliout the whole king- 
dom : and all public officers are to make the 
utmost exertions to carry the order into.com- 
plete effect. On the 1st instant, several bales 
of English merchandize were seized at Mar- 
bourg, which were immediately publicly 
burnt, according to the Royal Ordinance. 

Scarcity of Commodities in Russia and 
Poland.—The French papers report from 
Leipsic, under date of Jan. 14, that the 
Michaelmas fair at that city proved to be 
generally good; especiall¢ toward the close, 
when a number of Russian and Polish dealers 
arrived, and made considerable purchases. 
It was therefore expected, shat the new year's 
fair would prove perfectly insignificant. But. 
sinct the commencement of the year, dealers 
from Russia aud Poland, who seldom visited 
Leipsic, arrived daily. ‘They have brought 


10,104 
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considerable sums of money, and purchase 
German mianufactures, particularly Saxon 
foe there being an absolute dearth of 
English articles. nluckily, our wareliouse- 
men, not expecting such a visit, had furnished 
no great quantities of their goods. ‘hose 
whose manufactories were within distance, 
sent for whatever was ready for sale, which 
was sold as soon as brought; No other foreign- 
ers attended this sale. ; 

New Translation of New Testament.—- 
Among the books lately sold at Leipsic during 
the last fair, was a translation of the New 
Testament, by the two brothers d’Ess, of the 
order of St. Benoit, of which 10,000 copies 
have been sold in three months. 

HOLLAND. 

Particulars of the late Storm at Amster- 
dam.—Amsterdam, Jan. -19. ©The violent 
gale from N. N. E. on Jan. 15, having 
caused the North Sea to rise, off Kaiwyck, to 
the extraordinary height of 17 feet above the 
customary water-mark of Amsterdam ; the 
sea, south of this city, was soon filled, by its 
mouths, with an immense quantity of water. 
—The Ya, which off Amsterdam, was at 
midnightouly 4 inches above the usual tiark, 
rose at six o'clock in the morning, neatly to 
54 inches; while, near Spaarndam, it was 41 
inches above the same mark. As the tempest 
continued, the tide rose off Amsterdam, at 
10 o'clock in the moruing, to 6g inches, and 
near Spaarndam, to 64 inches: at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoop, it was off Amsterdam 86 
inches; and near Spaarndam, 84 inches 
above the usual mark. All the suburbs of 
Amsterdam were. under water. ‘lhe wind, 
increasing in violence, having shifted more 
northwards, the waves entered with great 
force the lower docks. In several places be- 
tween Spaarndam and Amsterdam, the waters 
overflowed the dykes, and they were stopped 
up with faggots. The works which defended 
the town against, the sea, are considerably 
damaged. At half past niae, the tide was off 
Amsterdam, 69 inches ;°and near Spaarn- 
dam, 64 inches above the mark ; had de- 
creased 20 inches. On the Ysseb, near Gou- 
da, the water rose at six o'¢lock in the morn-: 
ing of the 15th, to 114 inches above tlie 
usual mark of Amsterdam. 

ITALY. 

Winter Presents, at Naplesc—On Thurs- 
day Dec. 1807, the of Naples pre- 
sented to the King, according to ancient 
usage, the cusfomary present of fruits, flow- 
ers, and game. Those who observed this 
ceremony, could not sufficiently admire the 
freshness, the beauty, and the abundance, 
of these fruits and flowers, notwithstanding 
it was in the depih of winter. 


We should be inich obliged ta any of our 
correspondents, who having wintered at Na» 
G2 
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ples, has been a spectator of this ceremony, 
for a further description of it; and, as it is 
most likely that the species of these fruits and 
flowers are fixed by custom, a description 
ef what this present consists of, will oblige 
us, 


Downfall of the Pope.—Notice of the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Cassoni. Reme, 
February 2, 1808. ‘* His Holiness, Pius VII. 
being unable to conform to all the demands 
made on him by the French government, and 
to the extent required of him, as it is contrary 
to his sacred duties, and ‘the dictates of hrs 
conscience ; and being thus compelled to 
submit to the disastrous consequences which 
have been threatened, and to the military 
occupation of his capital, in case he should 
not submit to such demands.——Yielding, 
therefore, in all humility of heart, to the in- 
scrutable determinations of the Most High, 
he places his cause in the hands of the Al- 
mighty: and being unwilling to fail in the 
essenual obligations of guarant-eing the rights 
of his Sovereignty, he has commanded us to 
protest, and formally protests in his own name, 
as well as in that of his successors, against 
apy eccupation whatever of his dominions, 
being desirous that the rights of the Hol 
Chair should remain, now and henceforward, 
uninjured and untouched.—As the Vicar-on 
earth of that God of Peace who taught, by 
his divine example, humility and patience, 
he has no doubt but his most beloved subjects, 
who have given him so many repeated proofs 
of obedience and attachment, will make it 
their peculiar study io preserve peace and 
a lit '» private as well as public, which 
his Holiness exhoris, and expressly com- 
mands; and that, far from committing any 


excesses, they will rather respect the indi- | 


widuals of a nation, from whom, during his 

journey, and stay in Paris, he reevived so 

many flattering lestimonies of devotion and 
” 


regard. 
NETHERLANDS. 

State of Taxes, and Interest of Money.— 
However Buouaparté may detest England asa 
rival, be has seen that the ingenuity of Mr. 
Pitt is well worthy of imitation ; and is ac- 
tually following him. Wines, spirits,’ and 
beer, are subject to: heavy duties. Property 
is taxed, though. not in exactly the same 
way: licenses for the sale of almost every 
thing must be taken out, and a special license 
for the sale of tobacco and gunpoyvder. 

wo-pence half-penny was the price of a 
pack of cards twelve months ago, but now 
they are not to be bought for less than half a 
erewn; and none may be svld without being 
first duly stamped.—The revenues arising 
from stamps are immense ; every thing of a 

blic nature, even the processes of law, 

hich are to appear in the court, and from 


which counsellors are to plead ; and all ad- 
dresses to the public authoritics must beon . 
stamps ; as mast also every page of the ledger 
of a man of business, if he mean to em- 
ploy it as a document to prove his debts. 

Every mortgage is registered at the stamp- 

office, and a large duty paid upon it. This ts 
a regulation which furnishes great advaniages 

to the country at large; for a map cannot 
deceive another by taking a second mortgage 
on his estate while the first is unpaid, as it 

can always be known, by applying to the 

office, what mortgage lies at that time upon 

it. In every departinent is a stamp-office, 

and a registry of the sales and mortgages of 
estates, Where ordinary stamps are distributed, 

and extra ones may be procured ; for an un- 

stamped deed may be rendered legal, by being 

stamped afterwards, and a triple duty paid.— 

They have taxes on land, windows, and 

doors; an annual poll-tax, and one on house- 

hold furniture. Besides these, many manu- 

factured and printed goods pay a duty; and 

the post-horse duty, and turmpikes, bring in 

a large revenue.—Money is at an exorbitant 

interest ; one per cent. per month is often 

paid, and little is lent under eight, or ten, 

per cert. per annum. ‘The scarcity of the 

circulating medium is so great in the depart- 

ments, aud even in the great commereial 

towns; and the old resources have so much 

disappeared, that a sufficient encouragement 

eannot be given to the mechanic to finish his 

work. He must offer it at a dow price if he 
expect it to be sold, and consequently must 

bestow less labour upon it, or work it up 

from inferior materials. —W oRsLEY. 

To the articles subjected to a stamp duty, 
under the French government, this writer 
might have added, every sheet of periodical 
and pamphlet publications ; on which, indi- 
vidually, is a stamp impressed, «s is done on 
paper-hangings for rooms, in Britain. We 
regret that a// counties in our island, are not 
register counties: as some are: the con- 
venience and advaptages, of these institutions, 
have long recommended them tothe pub- 
lic.—In the case of morgages, Ke. 

Our readers will compare the interest of 
money ia the departments, which. appears to 
be common in various parts of lrance, with 
that which has been established for the ca- 
pital [Vide Panorama, Vol: II. page 852. ]. 
Both the northern avd the southern provinces: 
are obliged to pay 8, 10, or even 12, percent. , 
for money ; while the bank of France offers 
money at 4 percent. ‘There is either (which 
we believe) some fallacy in this offer, or there 
is no intercourse between the capital and the 
country. A disproportion so monstrous could 
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not long exist in Britain. Under this dis- 
advantage what export trade, a trade implying 
credit given to adventurers, can the depart- 
ments undertake, or maintain ? 

PERSIA. 

French Embassy.—However chimerical the 

rojéct of sending a French army by land to 
Fadia may be considered, it is certain. tha: 
Buonaparté is seriously occupied by arrance- 
ments connected with that enterprize. ‘Line 
English government are in possession of in- 
formation, that during the menth of Novem- 
ber, more than two bundred French officers 
passed Bussorch on their route to the Persian 
Gourt. A Frenc': officer, disguised as a Per- 
sian merchant, was lately apprehended at La- 
hore, and amongst other papers found in his 
possession was a minute survey of the coun- 
try, from Herat to Candahar and Cabal.— 
The present situation of Persia, although it is 
not calculated to offer any interruption to the 
passage of a French ariny, is not competent 
to afford it many facilities; the empire ap- 
pears to be distracted by intestine commo- 
tions, aud severely embarrassed by foreign ag- 
gression. 

RUSSIA. 

Account cf the Russian Admira!, Siniavin. 
—This oflicer is of one of the first fences in 
Russia. 
youth, he was sent to England by the Rus- 
sian court, who obtained permission from the 
British government for his bging admitted a 


volunteer in our navy. He was accordingly, | 


by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, re- 
ceived on board the Leander, of 50 guas, then 
destined for the Halifax station, in America, 
where he served about three years. He was 
afterwards employed for warty the same time 
in the Mediterranean, as a volunteer midship- 
man, on board the Pearl frigate, then com- 
manded by the late Honourable Seymour 
Finch, brother to the Earbof Aylesford, which 
ship be quitted at Smyrna, in 1789, in order 


to render to his own country the benefit of 


that knowledge and experience he had acquir- 
ed from us, Russia beiyg then engaged in a 
war with the Turks, agaiust whom he seem- 
ed, by nature, to bea zeaious adversary. Dur- 
ing the last war he served, aud held the rank 
ofa post capiain in the. Russian navy, aud 
was vue of their fleet that wiptered in the 
Medway ; but on that fleet being ordered 
home, and the Emperor Paul entering ino 
the views of Bnonaparté, he retired, and con- 
tinued in retiremeyt until Russia again made 
common cause with this country. 

SPAIN. 

Conspirucy agaiust the King.— Since the 
liberation of the Prince Asturids, a coumnission 


has been named for the purpose of investi- - 
gating the charges relative to the authors of 


the conspiracy entered inwy against his Ma- 
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jesty —This commission has now laid their 
report before the King ; and in consequence 
of it, the Duke of Infantado, and other 
lords, have been banished for acertain num- 
ber of years, and a bishop has received or- 
ders to retire to a convent assigned to him.”’ 
Plenty of Money, but no Pool, &c.—In- 
direct intelligence has been received at Cadiz, 
from Spanish America ; it appears theyshave 
there great abundance of money, iu silver, 
and ingots of gold, which they know not 
what to do with, and in return they are ab- 
solately in want of woollen cloths, tardware, 
and other articles of manufacture.—There 
arrived in our port last year 1,018 vessels, 
under different flags, 704 Spanish, 74 Fiench, 
6+ Americans, 58 Danish, 28 Algerines, 20 
Austrians, 14 Moors, 18 Ragusans, 12 Sat- 
dinians, g Turks, &c.— Barcelona, Feb. 1. 


SWEDEN. 


Alterations of Fortifications. —The fortift- 
cations of the city of Gottenburgh, have lately 
been vefy much diminished ; they were not 
only imperfeet, as being formed on principles 
formerly adopted, but they were so extensive, 
that they were unable to stand moré than a 
week's siege. The principal batteries how- 
ever, remain. Those of the Crown and the 
Gothic Lion, with the citadel of Ny-EIfs- 
| burg, situated halfa league from the citv, on 
' two rocks, in the middle of the river Gotte, 
the mouth of which it defends. The works 
of this citadel are strengthening, with gteat 
| assiduity. The ramparts of Malmeé are also 
in a progress of demolition: but the citadel 
will be preserved. By this alteration, six 
new rows of houses, will be added to the 
city: in the midst of which will be a public 
square, to be named Gustavus Adolphus. — 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


State of the British Forces.—It appears, 


from accounts laid before the House of 
Commons, that the total number of men 
enrolled in the militia in England, since the 
first of September, 1807, is Principals, 3.129, 
Substitutes, 22,956, making together, 
26,085. That the effective number of Vo- 
lunteers in Gredt Britain on the Ist of De- 
cember lass was, Field Officers, 1,367: 
Captains, 4,225: Subalterns, 9,484: Staff 
Officers, 2,548: Serjeants, 15.581: Trum- 
| ters and Drummers, 7,533: Rank and 


File, 296,609: and that the total effective 
'strencth af the Regular and Militia Forces 
was, onthe first of February last, Cavalrt, 
| 25,590) : 


Regular Infontry, including Foot 
Guards, 178,295: Artillery, including “Are 
UScers, 24,781: “Militia, 77,104.~ Tota 
Rank and Fiie, 200,760. 
| G9 
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The Trial of General Whitclocke,—This 
trial has occupied public attention, and 
very properly, for a long time: the char, 
have been fully proved, 
caynot spare room for particulars, as a mcre 
abstract, of so lovg a trial, would occupy a 
great portion of our number, yet would be 
wholly unsatisfactory. There are various 
editions of the trial from five shillings or 
under to a guinea in price —It occupied thirty 
one Uays of real business: with very few 
adjournments or delays. The following are 
the charges and the sentence : as confirmed 
by His Majesty. 


First Charge.—That Lieut.-general White- 
locke, having received instructions from 
His Majesty's principal Secretary of State, 
to proceed for the reduction of the proyince of 
Buenos Ayres, pursued measuves ill calculated 
to facilitate that conquest; that when the 
Spamsh commander had shewn such symp- 
toms of a disposition to treat as to express a 
desire to communicate with Major-general 
Gower, the second in command, upon the 
subject of terms, the said Lieutenant-general 
Whitelocke did return a message, in which 
he demanded, amongst other articles, the 
surrender of persons holding civil offices in 
the government of Buenos Ayres, as priso- 
ners of war. That the said Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Whitelocke in making such an offensive 
aud unusual demand, tending to exasperate 
the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, to produce 
and encourage a spirit of resistance to His 
Majesty's arms, to exclude the hope of ami- 
cable accommodation, and to increase the 
difficulties of the service with which he was 
entrusted, acted in a manver unbecoming 
to his duty as an officer, prejudicial to mili- 
tary discipline, and contrary to the articles of 
war. 

Second Charge.—That the said Lieutenant 
general Whitelocke, after the landing of the 
troops at Lnsensda, and during the march 
from thence to the town of Buenos Ayres, 
did not make the military arrangements best 
calculate? to ensure the suctess of his opera- 
tious against the town, and that having 
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known, previously to his attack upou the | 


town of Buenos Avres, upon the 5th of July, 
1807, a5 appears froin his dispatch of July 
the 10th, that the euemy meant to occupy 
the flat réofs of the houses, he did, neverthe- 
less, in the said attack, divide his forces into 
several brigades and parts, and ordered the 
whole to be unloaded, and no firing to 
he permitted on any account; and under 
this order to marcha into the principal streets 
of the town, unprovided with proper and 
cuthcient means fur forcing the barricadoes, 
whereby the troops were unnecessarily ex- 
posed to destruction, without the possibility 


of making effectual opposition ; suci conduct | 
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betraying great professional incapacity on the 

artof the said Lieutenant-general White- 
locke, tending to lessen the confidence of the 
troops in the conduct of their officers, being 
derogatory to the honour of His Majesty's 
arms, contrary to his duty as an officer, pre- 
judicial to good order and military discipline, 
and contrary to the articles of war. 


Third Charge.—That the said Lieutenant- 
general Whitelocke did not make, although 
it was in his power, any effectual attempt, 
by his own personal exertions or otherwise, 
to co-operate with or support the different 
divisions of the army re his command, 
when engaged with the enemy in the streets 
of Buenos Ayres, on the fifth of July, 1807, 
whereby those troops, after having encoun- 
tered and surmounted a constant and well- 
directed fire, and having effected the purport 
of their orders, were left without support or 
further orders, and considerable detachments 
under Lieutenant-colonel Duil, and Briga- 
dier-general Craufurd, were thereby com- 
pelled to surrender; such conduct on the part 
of Lieutenant-gencral Whitelocke tending to 
the defeat and dishonour of His Majesty's 
arms, to lessen the confidence of the troops 
in the skill and courage of their officers, be- 
ing unbecoming and disgraceful to his cha- 
racter as an oflicer, prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and contrary to the 
articles. of war. 


Fourth Charge.—That the said Lieutenant 
general Whitelocke, subsequently to the at- 
tack upon Buenos Ayres, and ata time when 
the troops under his cominand were in 
session of posts on each flank of the town, 
and of the principal arsenal, with a commu- 
nication open to the flect, and having an ef- 
fective force of about five thousand men, did 
enter into, and finally conclude a treaty with 
the enemy, whereby he acknowledges in the 
public dispatch of the 10th July, 1807, that 
** he resolved to forego the advantages which 
the bravery of his troops had obtajucd, and 
which advantages bad cost him abyut two 
thousand five hundred men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners ;” and that by such treaty 
he unnecessarily and shamefully surrendered 
such advantages, totally evacuated the town 
of Bucnos Ayres, and consented to deliver 
tu the enemy the strong forviess of Monte 
Video, which had been delivered to his 
charge. aud which, at the period of the treaty 
and abandonment, was well and sufficiently 
garrisoned and provided against attack, and 
which was not, at such period, in a state of 
blockade or seige ; such conduct on the part 
of Lieutenant-general Whitelocke tending to 
the dishonour of His Majesty's arms, and 
being contrary to his duty as an officer, pre- 
judicial to good ordet and military discipline, 
aud contrary to the articles of war. 
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SENTENCE, &c, 


The Court Martial having duly considered 
the evidence given in support of Ure charges 
against. the prisoner, Lieutenanut-General 
Wohiitelocke, bis defence, and the evidence 
he has adduced, are of opinion that he is 
yuilty of the whole of the saia charges, with 
the exception of that part of the second charge 
which relates to the order that ‘* the columns 
shonld be unloaded, and that firing 
*€ should be permitted on any account.” 

The Court are anxious that it may be dis- 
tinctly nnderstood, that they attach no cen- 
sure whatever to the precaution taken to pre- 
vent unnecessary firing during the advance 
of the troops to the proposed points of attack, 
and do therefore acquit: Lieutenant-General 
Whitelooke of that part of the said charge. 

The Court adjudge, That the said Liev- 
TENANT-GENERAL Wurrevocke BE Ca- 
SHIERED, AND DECLARED TOTALLY UNFIT 
AND UNWORTHY To sERVB His Majesty 
IN ANY Mivirary Capaci’y WHATEVER. 


The King has been pleased to confirm the 
above sentence, and His Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief has received His Ma- 
jesty’s command to direct, that it shadl be 
read at tne head of every regiment in hus ser- 
vice, and inserted in ail regimental order!y 
books, with a view of it. becoming a:lastin 
memorial of the fatal consequences to whic 
otticers expose themselves, who, in the dis- 
charge 
them, are deficient in that zeal, judgment, and 
personal exertion, which their sovercign and 
their country have a right to expect from of- 
ficers entrusted with high commands. 

To his Majesty, who has ever taken a 
most lively interest in the welfare, the ho- 
uour, aud reputation of his troops, the re- 
cent failure of South America has proved a 
subject of the most heartfelt regret; but it 
has been a great consolation to him, and his 
Majesty has commanded it to be intimated to 
the army, that after the most minute inves- 
tigation, his Majesty finds ample cause for 
gratification in the intreprdity and good con- 
duct displaved by his troops lately employed 
ov that service, and particularly by those di- 
visions of the army which were personally en- 
gaged with the cnemy in the town of Buenos 
Ayres, on the 5th of July, 1807; and his 
Majesty entertains no doubt, that had the 
exertions of his troops in South America been 
directed by the same skill and energy which 
have so eminently distinguished his com- 
tuanders in other quarters of the world, the 
result of the campaign would have proved 
equally glorious to themselves and_ beneficial 
to their country———By command of his 
Royal Highness the Commander in Chief,— 
Harry Carvert, Major-Gen. and Adj. 


Gen. of the Forces. 
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of the important duties confided to |. 
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Droits of Admiralty.—The account of the 


Net Proceeds paid into the Registry of the 
High Court of Admiralty, of all properiy 
condemned to His Majesty as Droits, ember, 
in right of his Crown, or in right of the 
office of Lord High Adtniral, since the Ist of 
January 1704,10 the present time,has been laid 
upon the table of the House of Common:, 
pursuant to the order of the 12th of Febraary 
last —The account contains the ships’ nanyes, 
including Duich, Danish, Spanish, Prussian, 
apenburgh, &e.; the masters; the date 
when the proceeds were brought ; the Dronis 
in right of the Crown, and the Droits of the 
Admiralty, distinguished from each other ; 
and the net proceeds, or balance, remaining 
ou each amounting in the whole to £723,890 
3s. 84d. and concludes thus :— > 
Dat of these balances 
“there has Leen paid 
the sumof ...... 
And the balance now 
remaining amounts 


£683,358 


to 40,532 2 Ob 
There 
paid into the Regis- 
try Spanish proceeds 
condemned to his 
Majesty, being taken 
prior to the declara- 
tion of the former 
hostilities against 
Spain, amounung to 
£238,302 14s. Si. , 
which have been al 
paid out except the 
Received from the Vice 
Admiralty Court at 
Gibraltar, on ac- 
count of the proceeds 
of sundry Spanish 
ships and cargoes, 
captufed prior to 
hostilities against 
Spain, and con- 
demned to his Ma- 
jesty in nght of his 
crown in. the said 
court 315,668 17 2 
Paid pursuant to his 
Majesty*s warrants 
thereout 
224,813 8 4 


3,217 ¥5 2 


Leaving a balance of...... 

Subject to rewards to 

be granted to the 

captors in some of 
the eases. 

Dito from the Vice 
Admiralty Court at 
Jamaica 
16,8928 
G4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
i 
| 90,650 10 
| a 
| 


There has been also 
brought in by the 
Commissioners for 
the care and disposal 
of Spanish property, 
take1i prior to hosti- 
lities, as the balance 
of specie remitted to 
them fromGibraltar, 


in the following” 


ships, viz.: Pomo- 


na, St. Edward,. 


Cory, Cleopatra, Fu- 
ents, Hermosa, the 
last taken by the 
Beagle ..... 


There have been 
brought in various. 


smajl sums, as 
freights of ships de- 
tained under the 
Prussian embargo, 
amounting to 

8,447 19 2 


Oat of which has been | 


aid and returned 
3,038 16 3 


Leaving a balance of... 
The Commissioners for 


the care and disposal 
of Prussian property 
taken prior to hos- 
tilities, are now 
bringing in the ae- 
count, sales, and pro- 
ceeds, of such ships 
and goods as have 
been sold by them, 
the amount brought 


The whole of which 


is subject to the re- 
wards to be allotted 
the actual cap- 
tors. 


191,166 14° 3 


5,409 2 11 


160,929 13 3 
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Paid pursuant t» Amount of the Danish 
warrant. ; freights paid into the 
017,656 12 7- 00000 3,699 10 7 
Leaving a balance of... £9,235 15 6 | Balance remaining ...... £574,067 1 6} 
Ditto from Vice 
Admiralty Court at It a hat the whole of th 
’ ppears that the whole of the mone 
Malta, out of which paid ho the Registry of the High Court of 
nothing has yet been Admiralty, from the year 1794, to March, 
id to the ca tors 50,000 O O 1808, amounts to 
Ditto from the Vice As Droits of the Ad- 
Admiralty Court at £474, 325 11 10 
Bermuda, ditto... 9.938 2 8 As Droits of the we 
Ditto, from the Vice SRM 1,588,484 10 2 
Admiralty Court at A mixed account of 
. Antigua, ditto ...... 810 14 5 both, out of which 
Larva he nothing has. been 
Gmiralty Court a id to captors ...... 1,051,094 i 
Barbadocs, ditto... 8,077 1 captors 


Making the sum total 

of all the money paid 

AMOUNL tO 3,113,905 1 2 
Sum total of all the 

money drawn by the 

Royal warrant and 

otherwise .., 2,539,837 19 


And the balance now 
remaining is, as 
above stated, some- 
thing more than 
half a million, viz. 574,067 1 64 
The Danish prizes are not included in this 
return. 


Exemption of Duty to Foreignérs. It 
appears, from an account laid before the 

ouse of Commons, that the total amount 
of all exemptions granted to foreigners, in 
respect of the duty on dividends in the various 
funds of Great Britain, and on the dividends 
of the East-India, and South Sea Companies, 
under the Property Tax, amounted for the 
four quarters, ending the 5th of April, 1807, 
to £09,072, 18s. 10d. 

Cultivation of Hemp and Merino Wool.— 
Lord Somerville, in appendix to Mr. Wissett’s 
valnable Treatise on the Culture aad Prepara- 
tion of Hemp, has renewed his patriotic ene 
deavours to call the attention of the Land 
Owners of Britain, to. the importance of 
growing upon our own soil an ample supply 
of this valuable commodity. He estimates 
our annual consumption at 35,000 tons, in- 
dependent of what may be required for seed, 
and this quantity he points out the means of 
raising with great facility, without any ma- 
terial derangement of our present system of 


husbandry, so far as regards the growth of 


corn... His lordship’s communication abounds 
with observations, political, economical, and 
ractical, worthy the serious attention both of 


andlords and tenants ; and the noble agricil- 
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turist enforces his advice, by the-strongest of 


alt recommendation,—a reference to his own 


example.—It is surely unnecessary for us to 
add, that conduct Jike this, at all times; but 
particularly iv the present situation of affairs, 
1s far more commendable in the nobility and 
higher circles, than dancing attendance at the 
petits soupers of a foreign stage singer! And 
though the tyrant of the “continent says we 
shall have no commerce, yet he will in the 
eud perceive, that he is benefiting this coun- 
try, by forcing us to cal! forth such resources as 
we never imagined in our power; it becomes 
us here to notice, that Lord Somerville has 
presented her Majesty with a Merino dress of 
exquisite delicacy, manufactured from _ his 
Jordship’s prime Merino Hock, by Mr. Fre- 
derick Smith, of Norwich :—this article, 


made from English wool, is likely to be much. 


worn by our nobility, and other ladies of 
fashion. 

Fall in the Price of Copper —Within 
the last six months, a very considerable fall 
has taken place in the price of the article of 
copper: the canse is, the great success of the 


Koss [stand Mining Company at Killarney,’ 


who have been able to raise and send to this 
country during the last year, no less than 
73,284 ewt. of copper ore. This is to be 
considered as one among the many and grow- 
ing advantages resulting from the Union of 
this country and Ireland. 

Smithfield Market.—The Bishop of Lon- 
don has recommended to the corporation of 
the city, that the market held in Smithfield 
on Monday, should be changed to some other 
day in the week, on the ground that the 
preparations for the market interferes with 
the duties of the preceding Sabbath. 

Clergy.—Dr. Swabey, and Dr. Adams, 
advocates of the Court of Arches, heve 


given their decided opinions upon an impor- 


tant question respecting a curate’s liceace.— 
“« That every licence granted to a curate 
terminates on the death of the incumbent 
who gave the nomination ; that the suc- 
ceeding rector may nominate any other 
clergyman to the cure, and claiin a fresh 
licencé from ‘the Bishop of the Diocese.”” 
Property Improved.—The Jease of the 
house and appendages of Peerless-pool,, let 60 
years ago, ts the governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, at £17 per annum, expired 
a few days since, ‘and another has been 
granted, at the astonishingly improved rent 
Saxon Coins.—A short time ago, in 
ploughing a field at Flaxton, near the Lob- 
ster House, a leaden box was turned up by 
the plough, which contained about 300 smail 
Saxon silver coins, in high preservation, 
some silver rings, and piecés of spurs. 
Extraordinary Vine~-This natural eu- 
tiosity is ag Mountsorrel in Leicestershire : 
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it contains about 100 yards in surface, ex 
tending. from a single stem upwards of 20 
yards in length, and about five in height; it 
is to bear three cwt, df grapes: a 
considerable quantity of good wine is annually 
made from it. 

Raven at Sea.—A very large raven lighted 
on board the American ship Edward, lately 
arrived at Glasgow- from Savannah, when 
900 miles from land. ‘The Captain had its 
wings clipt, keeps it as a curiosity, and it feeds 
with the fowls.—Glohe, March 8. 

Lottery.—The following statement of the 
produce of Lotteries, for 12 years back, shew 
that the profits to government have increased 
since 1802 (when the new regulations toak 
place), to nearly double what they were 
in the preceding six years, namely, from 
£1,754,074, to £3,019,894; besides in- 
creased profits on incidents, such as postag 
of letters, stamps, advertisements, &c. whic 
may fairly be taken, for the last six years, at 
half a million more ; thus the whole increas- 
ed benefit, in six years, is about two iillions. 

1796 ... £354,154 | 1802 ... £555,000 
1797 . 149,020] 1803 ... 352,333 
1798 217,990 434,625 
1799 263,540 5 ... 580,624 
1800 ... 444,890 601,312 
1801 . 324,480 496,000 


1807 ... 
£3,019,894 


Manner of clearing Barns and Outhouses, 
Srom Mites and Weevils —The following 
method is practised in Germany, for ridding 
granaries of mites and weevils. Let the walls 
and rafters, above and below, of such grana- 
ries as are infested, be covered completel 
with quicklime, stacked in water, in whie 
trefoil, wormwood, and hyssop, have been 
boiled. ‘Tiris composition should be applied 
as hot as possible. A farmer who had the 
granari¢s empty in June last, collected quan- 
tities of the largest sized ants in sacks, and 
scattered them about the places infested with 
weevils: The ants immediately fell upon 


and devonred them all, ' 

“IRELAND, 

New Dock.—The Custom-house Dock of 
Dublin having been found unequal to 
trade of that city, government have deter- 
mined to accumula'e the merchants by ano- 
ther very capacious Dock, eastward of the 
Custom-house. 

A Curious’ Fact,—Arthut M‘Anally, the 
post-boy between Antrim and Belfast, has, 
within the last two years, travelled on horse- 
back, 18,080 Irish, and 24,155 English 
miles; a distance very nearly equal to the 
circumference of the globe. It is remarkable. ° 
of this boy, now about 17, that he never 
tires on horseback, and that he enjoys unifi- 
terrupted good health. 
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Crap. H.—Papers relating to the Espedi- 
tion to the Dardanetles—Austria—Itus- 
sta—Orders of Council—Cold Bath Fields 
Prison—Petitions for Pcace—Lord Lake's 
Monument—Copenhagen Expedition, etc. 


Fepruanry 15.—After a long and tedious 
debate, in the upper house, a motion of Lord 
Auckland, for going into a coinmittee on the 
Jate Orders in Council, was negatived by a 
division : 106 against 48. ' 

On the same evening, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Taylor, witha view of in- 
stituting an inquiry into the late expedition 
to the Dardanelles, moved an address to his 
Majesty, for a copy of the treaty of alliance 
concledal between Turkey and Great Britain, 
Jan. 5, 1799; for a copy of lord Elgin’s dis- 
patches, connected with the Turkish treat 
with Russia; for a copy of a treaty eonched. 
ed by Sir Sidney Smith and Mr. Spencer 
Smith, &c. &e.—Agreed to. 

Fresruary 16.—Mr. Whitbread moved 
for a variety of additional — relating to 
the proposed Austrian and Russian media- 
tions ; partictlarly the dispatch of lord G. L. 
Gower, which contained minutes of. lord 
Hivtchinson’s conversation with the Emperor 
o! Russia, previously to the peace of ‘Tlsit. 

Lord Gower, in reply to some of his ob- 
servations, stated, that, in a conference 
which he had himself had with the Emperor 
Alexander, that monarch had, with great 
warinth, urged the charges, of neglecting to 
furnish him with military aid, against the 

late administration of this country. He (lord 
G.) in that conversation, had stated such 
Feasons as appeared to him to justify the con- 
duct of the late nunisters.—He added, that 
M. Alopeus, the Russian minister in this 
evuntry, had transinitted a note to his right 
bon. friend, repeating those charges and even 
pointing ont different parts of the Continent, 
wirere a diwsiou might have been made. In 
answer to that note, his right hon. friend 
bad transmitted to M, Alopeus a de- 
fence of his Majesty's government; a 
copy of which he (lord G.) had re- 
ceived whilst in Russia. ‘To him it appeared 
satisfactory. With respect to ‘the couversa- 
tion of lord Hutchinson, he had net trans- 
mitted it to this country as an official dispatch, 
from an accredited minister, but, coufiden- 
tially, as the private conversation of a man, 
who was it habits of intiwacy with the Em. 


r. 
per. Canning resisted the production of the 
dispatch in question, on the same ground. 
Lord Hutchinson, be contended was no more 
chan aay other private gentleman, who might 
have gone to the court of St. Petersburgh for 


his own pleasure; and, if a precedent were 
to be almitted, for receiving private comuu- 


7 nications, it would at any time be in the 


power of a party to destroy the gffeet of officie! 
dispatehes.— After further discussion, the 
motion forlord Gower's dispateh wos negatiy- 
ed, without a division ; bat most of the other 
papers grantwl. 

Fror ory 18.—Lord Grenville observed, 
that the Order of Council of Nov, 10, pro- 
fessed to bé immediately founded upon infor- 
mation received by minisiry, that the deeree 
of the French Emperor fiad recently been 
executed with increased rigour. Ag this aver- 
ment was at variance with the communica- 
uion from the American minister of October 
18, and with all the accounts which he had 
been able to collect from any quarter, he con- 
ceived it necessary for the satisfaction of par- 
liament, and the justification of miuisters, 
that the substance and dates of such informa- 
tion as they received should be laid on the ta- 


Lord Hawkesbury opposed the motion on 
the ground that it would be productive of the 
most serious injury, both to the public service 
and to individuals, were ministers to disclose 
the commanications of secret agents or of 
commercial houses, who might occasionally 
inform government of facts of importance to 
the interests of their country.—After some 
debate, a division took place, and the motion 
was carried against ministers 47 to 38. 

Lord Sidmouth moved a resolution for. an 
address to his Majesty, praying that the ships 
taken at Copenhagen might be kept in such a 
state as not to preclude, or put to hazard, the 
possibility of their being eventually restored, 
on the conclusion of a general peace.—This 
motion was negatived, on a division, by 105 
to 51. 

On the same evening, in the House of 
Commons, a debate took place on the motion 
for the second reading of the indemnity bill, 
relating to the Orders in Council ; the prin- 
ciple of which was very ably supported by the 
advocate general, as a measure of necessity 
and strict justice. Ova division, the secoyd 
reading was carried by 214 aguinst 9+. 

Mr. Sheridan brought up a petition, state 
iug a number of abuses which were said to 
vevail in the Cold-Bath Fields Prison, 
ar to those which were afledged in the year 
1800. Jn consequence of informality in the 
instrument, Mr. S. withdrew it, and brought 
it forward in another form on the succeeding 
day It was stated by ministers, that private 
applications had Leen made to them on the 
same subject : had they been public and regu- 
Jar, government would, ere this, have insti- 
tuted an enquiry into the alledged abuses. 
(Compere Panorama, Vol. p. 1307.) 

Feervary 22.—Colouel Stanley having 


‘presented a petition from a number -of 
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trading inhabitants of Bolton, in Lancashire, 
stating the injury and distress which they sus- 
tained from the war, and ying that the 
House of Commons ogi wes such steps, 
under the sanction of his Majesty, as would 
accord with the honour and dignity of the 
nation, in restoring the blessings of i— 
Mr. Canning observed, that no Siieronce 
whatever existed, éither in fact or in opinion, 
between the petitioners and himself, on the 
subject of obtaining a peace. He, therefore, 
not only did not object to the pet’tion lying 
on the table, but he trusted that the prayer 
and purport of it never would be out of the 
eve of the House.—~T'his petition was follow- 
ed by several others, of a similar description, 
in the course of the sacceeding month. 

On the same evening, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer mah. a prohibitory clause, 
in the bill before the ILouse, respecting cotton 
aud Peruvian bark, to prevent our exporting 
then to the enemy’s territory.—-The latter was 
strenuously and repeatedly objected to, asa 
barbarous and inhuman measure ; but it was 
ultunately carried in the lower House, March 
18, 73 against 38. 

Fesruary 24.—In the House of Com- 
mons, lord Castlereagh bronght down a mes- 
sage from his .Majesiy, expressing his desire, 
in consideration of ihe splendid achievements 
of the late lord Lake, to settle £2000 per 
ann. op his son and immediate successor, and 
on the two next male heirs. His Jordship 
also intimated an intention of proposing the 
erection of a monument to his lordship's me- 
mory. The annuity was subsequently agreed 
to; but the proposal for a monument was 
abandoned. 

This evening, a select committee was 


ap- 
inted, to enquire into the state of the West 
Tndia Trade.—A motion of Mr. Tierney’s 
that the House should go into a committee, 
on the trade aad wavigation of the country, 
was negatived. 
Fesrvary 25.—In a motion of 


Mr. Sheridan respecting the nhagen ex- 
that ministers had prs hens to violate the 
treaty of Copenhagen, and the terms of capi- 
tulauion. He stated that, when theintelligence 
of the eapitulation, and its terms, arrived, two 
articles of it were not undérstood. One was that 
which related to the sequestration of British 
property ; it being doubtful whether all Bri- 
tish property was intended, or only what was 
found jn Zealand, and not elsewhere through- 
out the Danish dominions ; this ditheulty was 
referred to the respective commanders on the 
spot who had signed the capitulation ; when, 
unfortunately, both parties concurred in 
declaring, that it related only to _proper- 
ty found in Zealand ; ministers firmly abid- 
ed by thjs decision, The other was, whe- 
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ther, by the capitulation, hostilities were 
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wholly to end with Denmark, or only in 
Zealand, the seatof war. ‘The commanders 
on both sides declaring that ihe treaty related 
to Zealand, only ; Majesty's ministers 
abided by that also. 

Fesrvary 26.—In consequence of a mo- 
tion, by Mr. Canning, for copies or extracts 
of certain letters, which had passed between | 
lord Howick and Mr. Garlicke, in the winter 
of 1806, respecting any intention of invading 
Denmark, by the French ; (papers, the pro- 
duction of which bad 4been previousiy_re- 
fused by ministers, on the motion of Mr, 
Whitbread) a violent altercation took place, 
in which Mr. Tierney borea conspiciuous part. 
Mr. Canning’s motion, however, wascariied, 
by_140 against 9. 

Fesruary 29.—Mr. Whitbread, after en- 
tering into an examination of the conduct of 
ministers, and of the state of the war, con- 
tended, that all our efforts to crush the power 
of France were vain ; that we had neglected 
the means of obtaining peace ; that there 
was no real obstacle to ubtaining peace at pre- 
sent ; and that, alt the existing power 
of France was gigantic and overwhelming, 
yet we might await the contingency of events, 
and had reason to expect, from past expe- 
rience, that she might meet with some reverse 
of fortune. Having dwelt for a considerable 
time on these points, he concluded, with 
moving three resolutions, the substance of 
which was :—first, that ministers had neglect- 
ed an opportunity which they might have im- 
proved, after the treaty of ‘Lilsit, and annex- 
ed conditions to their acceptance of the mee 
diation of Russia, that they were inexpedient 
and impolitic. Secondly that their conduct 
to Austria had been repulsive, and vot calcu- 
lated to improve the opportunity of negocia- 
tion; and lastly, thatit was incumbent on 
that House to declare, that there was nothing 
in the circumstances of the present war 
which should preclude the government from 
availing itself of any opportunity of entering 
into a negociation for the restoration of peace. 

Mr. Herbert having seconded the motion, 
Mr. Ponsonby observed, that he concurred 
with the two first resolutions, but doubted 
the propriety of putting the third, at prcsent. 
He agreed with Mr. W. in all the points of 
his speech ; but his third proposition if adopt- 
ed, would lead to a proceeding on his part of 
the House, which would be imperative upon 
government. No minister could delay sending 
ai iator to France, after such a resolution 
should have been voted.—Although he did 
not believe ministers sincere in their desire of 


} peace, he was not disposed to press them at 


present, beeanse he did not know exactly how 
the facts were. \ 

Mr. Wilberforce, and lord Milton, agreed 
with Mr. Ponsonby, that it would be highly. 
impolitic to enter ito any resolutions’ at pre- 
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sent, which, in their nature, could have a 
tendency to excite a clamour for peace, an 
object which, instead of being accelerated, 
would, by such a proceeding, be greatly re- 
tarded. 

Mr. Canning expressed his readiness to 
enter, at any time, into negotiations for such 
a peace as might be consistent with the honoar 
and dignity of the coaatry ; but he naintain- 
ed, that until certain information should be 
received «hat the Trench government was 
prepared to enter into negociations on an equit- 
able basis, it would be imprudent to attemp: 
any. The first offer of mediation, on the 
part of Ausiria, might have beea worthy of 
attention, if the fortune of Buonaparté had 
vot taken a different turn. The last offer of 
mediation proved palpably fallacious, and 
both attermpts exploded together. It was the 
intention of the British government to enter 
into negotiations for peace, but in the official 
notes which. passed through the hands of 
Count Stahremberg, the Austrian minister, an 
ambiguous -style was conspicuous, evidently 
the effort of design.—In examining the pro- 
pricty of commencing a negociation, it was 
not only at home that we had to look, but to 
the views and expectations of the enemy. 
What were -the views of Buonaparté 

yon when he professed -his anxiety for 

ace, and even while at peace with us? Did 

e not secretly employ every means of exclud- 
ing our commerce, of discouraging and an- 
nihilating our manufactures? Would he 
allow, if he could help it, the importation 
of a single yard of cloth, or of any other 
article of our manufactures? Jf such were. 
his endeavours against the trace of this coun- 
try at that time, what must they now. be, 
when he had resolved to ruin the nation, 
through the ruin of her commerce? Would 
the cries of those for peace, whom he was 
more particularly resolved to undo by war, be 
a motive with him to listen to any terms of 
peace? On the contrary; would they not 
encourage him to persevere in the war,. as 
the surest means of accomplishing his ultimate 
ebject ? ‘Then how could those who profes- 
sed to be friends to peace attempt.to derive any 
argument in its favour from the distresses or 
importunities of our manvfacturers? Was 
not the very plea on which they urged their 
object the most-powerful obstacle to obstruct 
ifs attainment? He gave the honourable 
gentleman fall credit for being sincere in the 


opinion he expressed. But he would contend, — 


admitting negociation to be desireable and 

ood, when there was a prospect of its lead- 
ing to peace, that it was a mischief when it 
did not afford that prospect.—He then adduced 
a varicty of instances in which the devotion 
of Russia to France had been apparent, and 
coneluded with giving his negative.to the 
wotion. 
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Mr. Sheridan spoke in favour of all the re- 
solutions, and on a division, the majorities 
aguinsteach resolution were—Aagainst the ist, 
140. Against the 2d, 144. Against the 3d, 
139. 

On the same evening, in the House of 
Peers, lord St. John moved five resolutions. 
importing that the late Orders in Couneil boc 
been unwise, ought not to have been issued, 
and were unjustifiable.—The duke of Mon- 
trose, after vindicating the principle and ope- 
ration of the Orders in Council, moved the 
previous question ; which was carried, by 
137 against 47 ; majority 90, in favour of 
the Orders, 

Marcu 3.—Lord Darnley, contending 
that the attack on Copenhagen, and the 
seizure of the Danish fleet, was a flagrant 
act of injustice and immorality, an open 
violation of the law of nations, and a dere- 
liction of the principles on which Great 
Britain had hitherto acted, moved an address 
to his Majesty, stating the injurious tendency 
of that measure; to prove the necessity. of 
which, the documents laid upon the table 
were wholly inconsistent and unsatisfactory. 
This motion was negatived, by 110 against 
51; after which lord Elliot proposed a reso- 
lution, approving of the above measures, 
which was carried by 125 against 57. 

On the same evening, in the House of 
Commons, a debate took place respecting 
the restoration to office, of a Mr. Giffard, 
who had been removed from his situation of 
surveyor of the customs in Dublin, during 
the administration of lord Hardwicke, in 
i of his having opposed the peti- 
tion for catholic emancipation, in the corpo- 
rate assembly in Dublin. Sir J. Newport 
moved for copies of the patent by whiel he 
had been appointed to his present office, and 
of the order by which he had been displaced 
from his former situation —Mr. Croaker, in 
opposing the motion, represented the dismis- 
sal of Mr. Giffard as ervel, arbitrary, and 
- unjust ; and contended, that his restoration 
was merely an act of justice, Sir J. New- 
port’s motion was negatived, by 103 against 
57.—Lord Hardwicke, in the upper house, 
+ subsequently intimated his intention-of insti- 
tuting an inquiry-on this subject, as far as it 
related to his own conduct ; but afterwards 
withdrew his ‘notice of a motion to that 
effect. 

This evening, also, Mr. Caleraft moved 
for certain papers, to shew the state of Sir 
Richard Strachan’s ships when they went in 
pursuit of the Rochefort squaaron. He 
spoke with much vehemence agains! the con- 
duct of the Admiralty, and contended that 
the ships were destitute of provisions.—Mr. 
Wellesley Pole entered into a detailed an-wer 
to Mr. Caleraft’s arguments, shewing that 
| these ships were supplied with abundance of 
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every thing at the time alliled to. The pa- 
pers, were most of them ondered. J 

A debate ensued, on the propriety _of 
receiving a petition from the merchants of 
Liverpool, against the Orders in Coupcil 
bil. Ouse division, the petition was rejec- 
ted, on the ground that it was contrary to 
the forms of the House, to receive a petition 
against a revenue bill.—Several other peti- 
vans, of a similar nature, were subsequently 
reyected on the same grounds, 

Marcu 4.—Mr. Adam, after reprehen- 
ding the conduct of Mr. Canning, in a re- 
cent debate, moved’.two: resolutions, disap- 
proving of the practice of reading extracts 
irom dispatches to, or from, ministers to 
toreigu powers ; and censuring It, as contrary. 
wo the tenst reposed in the Secretary of State 
by the constitution.—Mr. Canning, in reply, 
justified his conduct, by quoting instances to 
shew, that Mr. Pitt, and Jord Howick him- 
self, bad adopted simdar modes of proceeding 
when requisite.—Mr. Adam's motion was 
negatived, on the previous question, 103 
against 67. 

Marcu 7 —Lord Sidmouth, alluding to 
various captures made on the Danish com- 
mérce, previously to any declaration of war 
of ships already in our ports, wished to be 
informed, how the proceeds arising from 
those captures, which he was informed 
amounted to £2,000,000, were to be ap- 
plied. —Lord Hawkesbury answered, that the 
ships so captured had been treated as ships 
of other nations in similar situ- 
ations had been treated. ‘The crews had 
been considered as prisoners of war: a 
eartel had been proposed, on our pari, but 
had not been as yet accepted. He also 
assured the noble Lord, that the amount 
of the proceeds was greatly exagzerated. 
» The same evening, in the Commons, on 
the motion of Sir F. Burdett there was or- 
dered to be laid before the House an aecount 
of the total amount of all-sums issued from 
the registry of the Admiralty under warrants 
from his Majesty, and arising from the droits 
of the crown, froin 1792 down to the latest 

tiods ; together with an aecount of the ba- 
ances remaining in the registry. 

Marcu 8.—Lord Hawkesbury, in answer 
to a question froin lord Grenville, stated, 
that an official copy of the treaty between 
this country and America, together with a 
dispatch from the late Secretary of State 
(lord Howick) had been received by the Bri- 
tish minister, in America, March 2, 1807; 
that the Congress,* he believed, separated 
on the 3d of the same month. His lordship 
farther stated, that the senate sent’a message 
to the President, expressing a wish to know, 
whether it were his inteniion- to make any 
communication to them, previously to their 
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rallyunderstood;-that the Presidemt was dis- 


pleased with the omission of the article res- 
pecting the question of the impress of seamen. 

Lord-Erskine moved a string of resolutions, 
vevpressiveof his opinion against the Orders 
in Council ; which were negatived, by the 
previous question, 127 against 61. ! 

In the House of Commons, on the same 
evening, in a commitiee ou the mutiny bill, 
lord Castlefeagh moved for the insertion of a 
clause, ‘* to allow persons who had enlisted 
‘for limited service, to enlist for unli:uited 
service, and to permit the enlisting generally 
for unlimited service."—In  prefacing this 
motion, his lordshiptook occasion to observe, 
that the system of limited service had added 
only between 6000 and 7090 men to the pub- 
lic service, an amount hardly sufficient to 
cover the deaths, desertions, and casualties. 
The whole regular force of the country now 
amounted to 204,000, and in the last four 
years about 6y,000 men had been added to the 
army; butof these the proportion was very 
small indeed which Mr. Windham’s system 
had furnished. The expence attendant on 
the conveyance of every man to India was 
between £40 and £50; and, if only enga- 
ged for seven years, he could not continue 
above three of four years in that distant region, 
if he demanded his discharge at the expiration 
of his peried of service ; and thus, within 
that short period, the country would be sad- 
dled with an additional expense of at least 
£100 per man. He wished that a fair option 
should be presented to the soldier, thinking it 
preposterous that any man should be prevented 
from entering the army for life, if he wished 
it. Out of the 204,000 regulars, at least 
70,000 had engaged only for a limited period. 
All the foreign corps were of this description, 
with many of those who had lately enlisted 
from the militia. What would be the ip- 
convenience resulting from limited service, 
on the supposition that we might have, durin 
peace, an establishment of 100,000 men, © 
whom perhaps 30,000 were engaged only for, 
alimited period ?- A war might break outthe 
very year after these nen had received their 
discharge, and in that case the country might 
be subjected to the most imminent danger, 
without any immediate means of providing 
against 'it. 

Mr. Windham very strenuously opposed 
this motion ; but, on a division, it was car- 
ried by 16g against 100.—On the 18th of the 
month, on the motion for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, in the fouse of lords, the 
duke of Gloucester moved, that the elanse 
above noticed should be struck out ; but his. 
motion was negatived, without a division. On 
the following evening on the mdtion for read- 
ing the bill.a third time. lord Grey mode a 
similar motion, which was also negatived, 


separation; that the answer of the President 
Was uithe negative ; and that it was gene- 


without. a division ; after which the was 
passed. 
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= SSS , «We trust, that we may place implicit con- 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, March 26, 1807. 
The pro:ninent political circumstances of 
the present month are, the irruption of the 
Rassians ato Finland, and the declaration 
of the Danes against Sweden : to these must 
eventually be added, there can be no doubt, 
the same conduct on the part of Prussia. 
War isa serious evil ; and when undertaken 
for light or insufticieut causes, becomes a 
weight of guilt on the conscience of those 
who command it. War is the scourge of 
Heaven on human depravity ; but, those who 
rouse this scourge to activity, or who wield 
it with gratification are highly presumptuous, 
andcriinal, Self-defence is not, i this sense, 
active war : self-defence is a dictate of nature ; 
self-defence therefore is not blameable: but 
those aggressions which produce the necessity 
for selt-defence, must answer for all the 
calamities which follow them, whether in- 
téntionally or incidentally, Believing, as 
we do, that Britain is engaged at this instant 
not in a war of agzression, but in defensive 
resistance : that Sweden had given no real 
cause of aggression to Russia, &e. other 
than what they thought proper to affix to her 
Steady opposition to the views of Bonaparte, 
on this country—we regret exceedingly, the 
violence to which she is exposed, but we 
believe it to be a suffering in the virtuous 
cause of her own independence. We have 
read thre Russian and Danish manifestoes 
with attention ; yet discern in them no cause 
of quarrel, but the refusal of Sweden to 
join her forces with those of her present foes 
to answer the purposes of the French Dicta- 
tor. They will not suffer her to be neutral ; 
they will have her ships and her troops em- 
ployed, against this country. Who now can 
affect'to say, that the shipsof Denmark, and 
the troops of Denmark, would have been 
allowed to mainiain the neutrality of that 
state? and that, no hostilities from Russia 
and Fraace would have assaulted that coun- 
try; in order to force her to comply with the 
same arbitrary mandate, as they are now ser- 
ving on Sweden? The fact is, that at the 
nod of their tyrant, these countries are doing 
that which, perhaps, their very ablest states- 
men can pallte only by the consideration, 
that it is, in their present situation, unavoid- 

able : And with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excuse their devilish deeds, 


fidence ‘in the repeated declarations of our 
ministers, that Great Britain has not drawn 
Sweden into this snare : that she has exerted 
no mfluence over her councils, in order to 
sway them to this step. It is impossible in 
the nature of things, that any foreign power 
should have advised Sweden, to attack Russia, 
Denmark, and Prussia: or that such an 
intention shou!d have been manifested in the 
remotest degree by Sweden. On the contrary, 
the King of Sweden affirms in his Declara- 
tion, and we know it to be true, from our 
private intelligence, at the time, that Sweden 
was offered by Bonaparte, aLu the provinces 
which she ever possessed, where the Russian 
empire is now fixed: together with such 
others as she might think agreeable, and spe- 
cificially desire. ‘Fhis qwas supposed to be, 
and really must be, from circumstances, the 
greatest temptation that could possibly be 
proposed to a King of Sweden; yet this his 
Majesty rejected ; and not only, rejected, but 
we have authority for saying with contempt : 
urging very truly, that he who offered to give 
them had neither property ia them, nor au- 
thority over them.—Had the King of Prussia 
behaved with equal honour, and integrity, 
he, most probably, never would have fallen ; 
but, had he fallen, he most certainly would 
not have sunk into that merited disgrace,’ in 
which the scorn of his contemporaries mani- 
fests itself by the question—who pities him ? 
Prussia resembles a bankrupt, who not being 
able to account to his creditors for tlie proper- 
ty which he is accused of having embezzled, 
hangs down his head, after the commission 
against him is in exercise, and exists by 
sufferance, not by good will. While other 
potentates, equally sufferers under the ap- 
pointments of providence, may cheerfully 
appeal to their Looks ; and shew all fair ; 
though they are not able to add, all success- 
ful. The alliance of Britain with Sweden 
has been shew to be something more than 
an empty name, by a subsidiary treaty, in 
virtue of whieh Sweden is to receive one hun- 
dred thousand peunds monthly, for twelve 
mouths.. To a country poor in the precious 
metals, ag Sweden is, this assistance ts con- 
siderable. 

On the issue of thiseontest we ge no 
opinion : and, in fact, we believe that opin- 
ions are not uniferm: some supposing, that 
in conjnetion with the British flect, Sweden 
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may make not only a vigorous, but an effee- 
tual resistange. Itis certain, that the exer- 
tions of Sweden in favour of the ‘Turks, when 
the last contest happened between Sweden 
aud Russsa, were of essential benefit .to the 
Ottomans, though not to Sweden, herself. | 
Had she permitted the Russian fleet then | 
sailing for the Mediterranean, to quit the | 
Baltic, there is no saying what eflect might | 
have attended her enterprises. Asit was, she 
suffered under a superiority, whieh she could | 
not prevent ; because that very fleet: which 
she kept in the Baltic was directed against her. ; 

There is no essential difference, as to prin- | 
ciple, between the manifesto of Denmark | 
and that of Russia. ‘They both assume the 
authority of making Sweden conforma to their 
dictates, nolens volens. 

Russia is preparing for the Indian expedi- 
tion, What we might lave said on this 
subject, has been anticipated in our first ar- 
ticle this month. Not only has the court of 
Persia becn prevailed on to countenance this 
undertaking, bat an embassy of a covert 
kind has been sent forward from Persia to 
China, to inform the Emperor of China, 
that such and such things are approaching, 
together with a hint, perhaps, that a province 
or two are et his service, if he pleases. Ne- 
yer was there an oceasion of which the forti- 
tude of resistance was the essence of wisdom, 
more plainly than on this. We presume 
that we have no need to caution the court of 
Pekin, as to the propriety and necessity of 
repelling those ** who cast abont firebrands, 
arrows, and death, and consider it all as 
sport.” It is understood, that the history of 
the French revolution was well known by 
the late emperor ; and that his determination, 
in consequence, was not to have any thing to 
do with Europeans. Me, therefore, granted 
them no further favours :; and though Bona- 
parté has no overplus of Christianity for ex- 
portation, yet the late conduct of the edurts 
of the Empire, and of the emperor himself, 
on the subject of Christianity in hisdominions, 
seen in the light in which he must see them, 
offer no inducement to him to enter into any 
engagements with powers denominated ‘* most 
Christian,” and affecting to rule all Christen- 
dom. 

To return to the consideration of Europe. 
We learn that the King of Denmark is re- 
ceatly deceased: but the Crown Prince has | 
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been so long king, in effect, that this event 
will make no difference in politics. ‘The 
commerce of Denmark, is interrupted, and 
indeed, suspended by its war with Britain, 
who was the purchaser of timber, and deals, 
with many other commodities from Norway. 
These returns are now stopped ; as_well as 
those from the Danish settlements in the 
East and West Indies. 

The subject next in order in point of 
interest, is, the controversy between this 


country and America. Our goveraors have 
, received information, very lately, as to the 


state of this negociation ; but they very pra- 
dently preserve the most profound silence on 
the doubtful points which it includes. There 
is every reason to think that France will be 
worsted in this collision, because the good 
sense of America has had time to come in 
with effect, and to do essential service. ‘The 
noise once made, has subsided ; the passions 
once heated have been cooled, the sedate 
judgment of the rational part of her citi 

is taking its due plaee, and even the feelings, 
themselves, have been induced to add their 
power to that of the understanding. Ame- 
merican commodities, by lying on the hands 
of the producing country, ynder the general 
embargo, are sunk in value more that half; 
and they must sink still lower, if no means 
of exporting them should present itself. 

The sentiments that have been avowed by 
the island of Jamaica have given very litue sa- 
tisfaction in Britain ; but, Britain hitherto 
has considered them, as the squee/ of a party 
suffering the pain of the moment, rather than 
the sedate expression of deeply seated anguish. 
The opinion that we formerly gave of the 
injudicions forwardness with whieh some 
planters had loaded their estates, by purchas- 
ing slaves, gains ground, and is considered by 
the best informed, as one cause of the pres- 
sure, under which sland_properties-labour. 
It is even said, thag t'iree cargoes of slaves 
which arrived at Jamaica, a short time since, 
could find no purchasers : which is absolutely 
a phenomenon in that is!and. 

| The Mediterranean powers are pretty much 

on the same terms, with this country, as 
before. It makes no great difference to us 
whether the Pope resides at Rome, or elses 
where. The fate of Spain approaches rapid- 
ly: the principal ports of that kingdom arg. 
filled with French troops, 
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. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, — Hoare, Esq. 


~~ Bennett, of Chilton Foliatt, Wilts 


At Cheltenham, the widow of the Hon, T. Free- 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


FROM PHE 2OTH OF FEBRUARY TO THE 207TH 
OF MARCH. ' 


BIRTHS. 
Of Sons. 


In Portman-square, the lady of Sir Wm, Blackett 

Lady F. G. Osborne 

The lady of J. Beadon, Esq. son to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells 

At Exeter, the lady of Lieut. Col. Watson 

At Ensham House, Dorset, the lady of Brigadier 
General Munro 

At Edinburgh, Lady Jemima Johnstone Hope 


Of Daughters. 
At Blithfield, pay the Right Hon, Lady 
Bagot 
MARRIAGES. 


W.S. Bourne, Esq. M.P. to Miss Bowles, of 
North Aston, Oxfordshire 

R. M. Atty, Esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire, to the 
youngest daughter ot the Rev. W. Willis, Arch- 
deacon of Wells 

C..L. Phipps, Esq. of Leigh-house, Wilts, to Miss 
§. Hales, daughter and co-hciress of thé late 
Sir P. Hales, Bart. 

T. Creaser, Esq. of Gaystreet, Bath, tothe Hon. 
Mrs. Rochford 


to Miss Dering, eldest daughter of Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart. 

‘At Portarlington, near Dublin, Lieut. Colonel 
O’Hara, to Miss Thwaits, daughter of the late 
G, Thwaits, Esq. 

B. Sowerby, Esq. to Miss Hortle, daughter of the 
late Col. Hortle, of the East-Indies 

Major Heisland to Miss Emerton, of Welbeck- 
Street 

Major Aloes to Miss Hope, of the Tower 

The Rev. Dr. Hind, Vicar of Findon, to Mrs. 


Lord ‘Lake, ‘of a cold caught by attending Gen. 
Whitelock’s trial 

The Right Hon. Lady Falmouth 

At White Roding, Essex, the Rev. Sir Ww. Chere, 
Bart. aged 72 

Sir James Du Bath, Bart. of Kingstown, Ireland 

The Rev. J. Vinsicombe, B. D. Senior Fellow of 
Pembroke College,. Oxford { 

At the house of his grandfather, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, Lord Scott, son of the Earl of Dalkeith 

At Shipston-on-Stour, the Viscountess Dowager 
Ashbrooke 


man 
At ie: Common, aged 82, the Hon. Mrs. Chet- 


wynd 

In Park-lane, the Earl of Dorchester. 

Sir Giles Rooke, one of the Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas 

In Gloucester-place, Lady Martin 

At Christ's College Lodge, Cambridge, the Rev. 
Dr. Barker 
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Mrs. Barker, who was nearly-of the same age, 
was so much affected at ber husband’s death, 
as to surv-ve him only one day 

At Cartside House, Colonel Napier, of Milliken 

In Innes, the Rev. Dr. James Barrett, Titular 
Dean of Ritlatoe 

At Windsor, Mrs. Buckle, relict of the late. Ad- 
miral Buckle | 

In Catherine-place, Bath, the Marchioness of 
Longchamp 

At Shepperton, Mrs. Anne Horsley, sister to the 
late Bishop of St. Asaph 

In Berner’s-street, Mrs. Stanley, relict of J. Stan- 
ley, Esq. many years Attorney General of the 
Island of St. Christopher 

At Bath, C. Flower, Esq. of Portland-place 

At his house, West Ham, Essex, G. Gregory, 
D.D 


At Clifton, near Bristol, the Right Hon. the 
Dowager Countess of Fingal, at a very ad- 
vanced age 

In Upper Berkeley-street, the Hon. Emma Cart- 
wright 

At Southampton, C, A. Butler, eldest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Butler 

At Hampton Court Palace, the Hon. Jane Corey, 
aged 74 yeats - 

In Newman-street, the Rev. P. Du Val, D. D. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
STAFF, &c. in 1808. 


Fes. 10—Ordnance-Office—Royal Regiment of 
Artillery—Col. Robt. Lawson to be col. com- 
mandant ;.Jeut. col, Edw. Sfehlin to be col. ; 
maj. Robt. Wright to be lieut. col.; capt. Jas. 
Viney to be maj.3 lieut. col. J. A. Schalch to 
"be tol.; maj. J. Maclean to be licut. col.; capt. 
R.W. Unert to be maj.; heat. col. H. Hutton 
to be col.; maj. J. Harris to be lieut. col.; ‘maj, 
G. A. Wood ta be lieut. col.;, caps. R. Beevor 
to be maj.; maj. R. Dickenson to be lieut. col.; 
capt. F. Griffiths to be maj.; maj. T. Charleton 
‘to be lieut. col.; capt. Chas. Newhouse to be 
mayor 

Fes. Regiment of Foot—Lient. col, J. 
Ross, from the Ist foot, to be lieut. col. 

Ditto—t. ieut. col. K. Mackenzie, from the 

52d foot, to be lieut. col. 

8th West india Regiment—-Brevet lieut. col. Jas. 

Wiliock, frum half pay of the late 95th foot, to 


maj. 
Coe. Nunns, of the 59th foot, to be 
maj. in the army ; capt. 5. Berkeley, of. the 
16th foot, to be maj..in the army 
Fes. 27—Garrisons—Gen, Wm. Viscount Howe, 
K. B. to be governor of Plymouth, vice Lord 
’ Lake, deceased ; and lieut. gen. B. ‘Tarleton to 
be governor of Beiwick, vice Lord Howe 
Marcu 8—42d Regiment of Foot—Maj. John 
Farquharson to be lieut. col; capt. T. Johnson 
to be major 
Garrison—Col. Wm. Dickson, of the 42d foot, to 
be lieut. governor of Cork 
Marcu 12—Brevet—Capt. John Boland, of the 
3d foot, to be major in the army 
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Dniversity Proceedings and Promotions. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS. 
Orford. 

Fel. 26. Rev. J. Griffith, Master of University 
coll. M. A. and Student in Divinity, admitred 
B.D. Same day T. Jones, B. A. of Trinity coll., 
Dublin, incorporated B. A. 

March 1. Rev. J. Griftith, Master of Univer- 
sity coll, and B. D. admitted D. D. Rev. J. 
Quarington, of Pembroke coll., and Rev. F. 
Gardiner, of Lincoln coll, B. A. acdunitted M.A. 
Messis. W. Munden and T. Metcalfe, otf Merton 
coll,; C. Kevfall, 1. T. Whitaker, A. Hordern, 
and F. W. Dwartis, of University coll.; J. Flet- 
cher, of Exeter coll ; and J.R. Lyon, of Brase- 
nose coll., admitted B. A, 

—7. Rev. Lee, B. D. rector of Barton, 
Warwickshire, and late Fel. and Tutor of Tiinity 
coll., elected President of that society. 

J. Moore, of Christ church, ad- 
mitted B. A. grand compounder. Same day Rev. 
J. Kendall ; Messrs. G. A. Seymer, of Orie! 
coll.; J. H, Rudge, of Pembroke ; J. Darby, M. 
S. Wall, G. G. V. Vernon, R. Marnell, T. Long- 
Jands, and J.T. James, of Christ church, ad- 
mitted B, A. 


Cambridge. 

Feb.16. J. W. Geldart, Esq. LL.B. of “Tri- 
nity hall, elected a Skirne Fel. of Catharine hail. 

Mr. H. W. Tancred, B. A. of Jesus coll., 1s 
elected Fel. of that society. 

— 29. Sir B. Harwood, M D. Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physick, in Downing coll., commenced 
his annual Course of Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology, at the Anatomical 
Schools, opposite Queen's coll. 

Rey. T. Browne, B.D. lel and Tutor of Clirist’s 
coll., elected Master of that society, in the room 
of the late Dr, Barker. 

Mr. Wm. Hepworth, B. A. of St. John’s, ad- 
mitted A, 

March4. The Hon. W. Cust, of St. John's, 
brother to Lord Brownlow, admitted Hon. M.A. 

— 9. Rev. H. Marsh, B.D. Lady Margaret's 
Professor, and late Fel. of St. John’s, and Rev. 
E. Pearson, B. D. Master of Sidney, admitted 
D.D. by royal mandate. 

Mr. N. R. Clarke, B. A. of Trinity, elected Fel. 
of Christ’s coll. 

—10. Rev. W. Gee, B. A. of St. John's, 
and Mr. R. Jefferson, B. A. of Sidney coll., elect- 
ed Fells. of the latter society. 

John Kaye, Esq. Fel. of Christ coll., the Senior 
Wrangler and First Medalist in 1804, is appointed 
Tutor of that coll., in roomof Rev. T. Browne, 
the new Master. 

The subjects for the dissertations for the Bishop 
of London’s meda!s in Christ coll., are this year 
proposed by his lordship, and are as follow :— 
For the Latin, ‘* Doctrina Redemptionis univer- 
salis per mortem Christi ex sacris Scripturis 
patet.”"—For the English, Foolish and uniearn- 
ed questions avoid, knowing that they do gender 
strifes, Gc. Sc.” Ad Tim. ch. ii. v. 23, 24, 25. 

Mr. H. Bickersteth and Mr. J. White, B.A. of 
Caius coll , are elected Fells. of that society. 

Rev. R. Venables, B. D. one of the Sen. Fells. 
of Clare hall, is presented by Oley’s ‘Frustees to 

Vor. 1V. (Lit. Pan. April, 1808.] 
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the vicarage of Warmfield, Yorkshire, vacant by 
cession of Rev. H. Wastell. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has presented Rev. Mr. 
Feilde, late of Pembroke hall, Camb. to the vi+ 
carage of Lancing, Sussex. 

Rev. P. Haddon, vicar of Leeds, has nomi- 
nated the Rev. R. Foster, M. A. curate of the pa- 
nish church, to the chapelry of Hunslet, (the 
Rev. T. Barber, senior curate, having declined the 
acceptance of it) in the roomof Rev. J. Milner, 
clerk, deceased. 

Rev. W. H. Neale, M. A. curate of St. Jomes’s 
church, Leeds, is elected Head Master of the Pice 
Grammar School at Beverley. 

A dispensation has passed the great scal, ena- 
bling Rev. T. Fawcett, of Christ church, Oxf. 
M.A. rector of Bradden, Notts, and diocese of 
Peterborough, and chaplain to Lord Southamp- 
ton, to holdthe living of Aynho, in the same 
diocese and county. 

Rev. W. Collett is presented to the living of 
Swanton Morley, by Sir J. Lombe, vacated by 
death of Rev. J. Larwood. 

Rev. F. Hotham is presented to the valuable 
living of Dennington, Suffolk, wacated by re- 
signation of Rev. Mr. Long, nov rector of Pulham. 

Rev, J. Storer, B A. late of Christ church, Oxt. 
has been instituted by the Archhishop of York, to 
the rectory of Hawksworth, in Notts, 

Rev. §. Baines, M.A. of Christ’s coll., has bean 
presented, by the Earl of Guildford, to the vi- 
carage of Burweil, Camb., vacated by death ot 
Rev. FH. Turner. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has been pleased 
to appoint Rev. T. Brand, M.A. late of Christ's 
coll., chaplain to his joriship, and rector of 
Waythe near Ripon, Chancellor and Residencia 
of the cathedral church of Lincoln; and collate 
Rev. C. Nlingworth, rector of Scampton and Ep- 
worth, to the archdeaconry of Stow, and prebend 
o Liddington, in the same cathedral church: both 
vacant by death of Rev. R. Wharton. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panviama. 


Sir, ‘The diseases I have to enumerate 
this month may be generally classed under 
the heads of MeAsL#s, and other eruptions, 
whooping cough, inflamed eyes, serophula, 
asthma, lowel complaints, worms, tumours, 
ulcers, chilélains, common coLp,” with 
all its attendant elects of fever, cough, &c. 
&c. &e. andin a far more than usual degree, 
that aggravated and dangerous state of it— 
CONSUMPTION; which in all its’ various 
stages, has prevailed in greater and more 
alarming proportion than it has been known 
to do, for a very long time : its synptomsand 
danger being more generally and fatally in- 
fluenced by those easterly * win:'s, which 
have of late much prevailed. To these 1 
shall add, from) my own private practice, 
some very aggravated cases of jaundice and 
consumption. On this account I shall select 


* From the information of a very intelli- 
gent young lady, I find the thermometer sel- 
dom exceeded 39; but afierwards suddenly 
rose to 43 in one day. 


H 
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CONSUMPTION as the most appropriate sub- 
ject for the following general observations of 
this report. 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

New Keni? Road, C. Pears. 

March, 1808. 

The general prevalence and fatal tendency 
of CONSUMPTION in this country, ren- 
ders it an object of the most serious regard, 
and always entitled to the most attentive con- 
sideration. Every individual may be said to 
be personally interested in it, because almost 
ail have felt its effects either in themselves, or 
in their friends; and in such a variable cli- 
mate as that of Britain, and under such con- 
stant exposure to its effects, who can be called 
secure, or exempt from its influence ? No 
other disease is socommon ; none more fa- 
tal! yet with such opportunities for experience 
and ol'servation, why is the general result of 
its common treatment, as hitherto usually 
pursued, so peculiarly unfortunate? Is it 
from the unyielding and obstinate nature of 
the circumstances which produce and encou- 
rage it? or, are we rather to seek for these 
etlects in an improper adherence to, aud per- 
severance in a mode of treatment, which every 
day’s experience, and the result of every case, 
so decidedly proves to be fallacious, and con- 
tradictory to the nature and indications of 
the disease? If a gencral line of practice has 
been uniformly and decidedly ineflectual, sure- 
ly it isa sufficient warrant to seek such other 
modes, as at least eannot be worse, and may 
be better. If the regular pnactiiioncr be so 
blindly wedded to sysiem, that he perempto- 
Tily refuses to leave'a theory, Lecause he was 
taught it in the schools, and which every 
day’s experience refutes for its absurdity, Na- 
ture may be discarded as an useless and inef- 
fectual teacher, and those whose prime con- 
cern it should be to watch and improve by her 
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ated patient has been absolutely sinking under 
their use daily and visibly before them. As 


a deviation from this common rule, so when 
empiricks have ventured to adopt a different 
plan in solitary cases, even they have found 


greater success attend them, than regular 

ractice could ensure: how important: then 
Is it to attend to the nature of the disease, and 
regulate the treatment by such indications as 
are thus pointed out tous. Every symptom 
of CONSUMPTION, proves it to be founded 
in debitity. How then can delititating 
means eusure recovery? The action thrown 
upon and excited 77 the lungs, the irritation 
(called fever *), the uight perspirations, loss 
of appetite, emaciation, expectoration, ge- 
neral and encreasing debility, all and each of 
them, evince the xafure and tendency of the 
disease ; the shock that nature has received ; 
the injury she sustains, and the only obvious 
and natural means of cure: by restoring the 
strength, and healthy functions of the con- 
stitution, Is this to be done by debilitating 
the person still more? Is an encrease, con= 
tinuance and evfension of those means which 
have induced the disease, a very probable or 
natural mode of removing it? Is an exhaus- 
tion of strength the way to recover a patient, 
whose illness arises from the want of it? 
Why then is it persevered in? The irritation 
called fever, is said to be founded in high 
action : the pulse, and every other indication, 
prove the reverse. The pulse is quick, but it 
is weak ; as every quick pulse must be: and 
if this (consumptive) pulse indicates high ac- 
tion, and too much health, then are we in 
the best state of health, at the very moment 
of death ; for then is our pulse necessarily and 
unavoidably quicker and weaker than ever— 
because our weakness and dissolution make 
itso. On the other hand, we find that every 
invigorating means produces a corresponding 


unerring instructions, must infallibly become 
the dupes of their own temerity. Not so 
easily, however, does the patient escape, for 
confined to certain rules of ART, In direct 
opposition to those of Nature, he falls a sa- 
crifice, to an ill-placed confidence on a mis- 
nomer; and following those who grasp at 
the shadow, and lose the substance, disap- 
pointment and death must be the inevitable 
consequence. Under these circumstances, we 
find only those recover, who have (most wise- 
ly and consistently) pisoleyed the rules, by | 
which they were to liave been contined ; and 
the attendant parents and friends, most na- 
turally perceiving what the theory of ART, 
prevents the medical attendant from seeing, 
have as judiciously concluded that such an 
exhaustion of surength, aud expenditure of 
natural power, was only and necessarily to 
be recovered by invigorating means; and | 

erefore have neglected those debilitating | 

urees, which were not only enjoined, but | 

rsevered in, even while the poor and emaci- 


good effect, in relieving and subduing the 
svinptoms, according to the state of which, 
both roop and MEpIcINe must be directed 
with this view, and to do which is all that 
the practitioner is called upon to regulate. 
Thus is the strength of the patient induced, 
and his recovery insured ; while the debili- 
tating and fatal means of (/eeding and starv- 
tg, proportionally hasten and secure his 
premature dissolution. Had I not so fre- 
quently witnessed these effects, I should not 
have troubled the public with any cases or 
observations respecting them.t In illustra- 
tion of these principles, I could addace seve- 
ral instances from the practice of this mouth. 


(To be continued.) 


* See the Report on Fever, in a former 
number of the Panorama. 

t See Cases of Consumption successfully 
treated, &c. with Observations by C. Pears, 
F. &c. &e. &c. 


the present mode of practice does not allow of 
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Bankrupts and Certificates between Feb. 2, and March 20, 
1808, with the Attorneys, extracted correctly from the Lon- 
den 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


Wilkins, J. and Lacey, T. Basinghall street, factors. 

Mordue, W. South place, Kennington, ship owner. 

Wilkins, J. and Lacey, T. factors. 

Johnson, J. Twickett’s Mills, Northamptonshire, miller. 

Kenworthy, C.and and Clough, Halifax, Cork, cot- 
ton spinners. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Ainsworth, W. Stockport, cotton spinner. 


Stockport. 
Able, L. Dean street. Soho, victealler. #¢t. Parker & Co. 


Essex street, Strand. 


Alt. Dicas, 


List of Bankrupts. 


| Gray, 'T. Rumford, innholder. 
| Grieveson, J. sen. Newcastle upon Tyne, vintner. 


Asmson, J. Eyton, Salop, miller. 4it. Smith, Wolver- 


hampton. 

Andrews, H. Canterbury, seedsman. 4tt. Plummer, Can- 
terbury. 

Barreto, V. A. S. Liverpool, merchant. 
mingham. 

Boyd, T. Edgware road, grocer. Att. Day and Co. Cullum 
street, Fenchurch street. 

Bunn, T. Norwich, corn merchant. 
Lincoln’s inn. 

Brefit, J. Alfreton, Derbyshire, mercer. 4it. Hall, Alfreton. 

Ball, W. Bush lane, Cannon street, bicker. At. Taylor, 
Old street road. 

Bushy, W. aud Hill, I., Strand, hatters. 
New Bridge street. 

Biyth, E. Lowth, Lincolnshire, merchant. 
Lowth. 

Burge, J. Castle Carey, Somersetshire, stocking maker. 472, 
Dyne, Bruton. 

Barclay, J. Old Broad street, merchant. Att. Lodington & 
Co. Secondaries office, King’s Bench Walks, ‘Temple. 
Burgess, W. G., Lockyer, J.'f. and Gill, R. Bristol, linen 

drapers. tt. Stephens, Bristol. 

Bower, J. C. Ledbury, Herefordshire, millincr. tt, Lay 
and Co, Upton upon Severn. 

Belcher, E. Liverpool, merchant. Alt, Massey, Liverpoo!. 

Bedford, W. and Sumner, S. Foster lane, wholesale linen 
drapers. Att. Drake, Old Fish street, Doctors’ Commons. 

Briggs, D. Waterclougn, Yorkshire, Clothier. Ait. Black- 
burn, Leeds. 

Bacon, W. Sheftield, grocer. Ait. Rodgers, Shefiie'd. 

Brown, J. Tavistuck, house buuder. Att. Bray, Tavistock. 

Batty, J. Primrose strect, Bishopsgate street, straw hat 
manufacturer, Ati. Pearce and Co, Patcrnustcr row. 

Bainford, J. Manchester, grocer. ./tt. Duckworth anu 
Manchester. ' 

Boucher, C. Southampton row, Bloomsbury, bookseller, 
Att. Watkins and Co. Stove buildings, Lincoin’s Inn. 

Cookesley, K. Poole, Montgomeryshire, timber merchant. 
Att. Nicholls, Poole. 

Cowley, J. Shetiield, Yorkshire, cutler. 4ff. Rimingten & 
Co. Sheffield. 

Cuss, W. Pontefract, Yorkshire, miller. 4%. Towns, Pon- 
tefract. 

Clemence, M. Craven street, Strand, taylor. 
ton, ‘Tavistock row, Covent Garden. 

Crocker, G. Bideford, Devonshire, ship builder. tr. Bein- 
bridge and Co. Barnstaple. 

Cole, J. Fore street, stationer. Att. Puilen, Fore street, 

Crowther, J. Barkisland, Yorkshire, corn dealer. 4A¢t. 
Howarth, Rippenden, Halifax. 

Cheetham, J. Failworth, Lancaster, manufacturer. 
Nabb, Manchester. 

Charmiily, P. F. V. Somerset street, Portmen squire, coal 
merchant and distiller. Att. Collett and Cc. Chancery 
la 

Cla 


Ait. Hister and Co, 


Att. Godmond, 


Paddison, 


Co. 


Att, Hamil. 


Att. 


ypole, E. Chatham, shopkeeper. Att T. and W. Nettle- 

ship, Grocers’ Hail. 

Crockett, T. Oxford, dealer. Att. Robinson, Oxford. 

Davies, A. and N, Little Carter jane, Doctors’ Consnons, 
warchousemen. 4tt, Sudton, Monmouth yard. 

Dawes, C. Huntingdon, sadier. 4/t. Wel's, Huntingdon. 

Downs, W. A. Brewer street, Golden square, undertaker, 
Att. Dyne, Serjeant’s Inn. ? 

Duitield, G. York Bermondsey New Road, 
Cross, King street, Southwark. 

Dyer, R. Bath, cornfactor. Att. Sheppard, Bath. 

Dickens, T. Gloucester street, Hoxton, baker. 
field, Prescot street. 

Drewry, W. jun. Falkingham, Lincolnshire, carpenter, dit, 
Worth, Habling. 

Rdgington, R. sen. Abingdon, Perkshire, hemp manufic 
turer. Morland, Abingdon, 


Att. Shef- 


Att. Palmer, Bir- | 
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Elfe, G. Sutton, No!tinghamshire, hosier. Walkden, 
Manstield, 

Ellis, 8. Folkingham, Lincolnshire, woollen draper. tt. 
‘Tottle, Leeds. 

E}lis, J. Horbling, Lincolnshire, grocer. 
Horbliny. 

Eliams, J. Manchester, bricklayer. 
chester. 

S. B. Old Jewry, factor. At. Swain and Co. Oid 
ewry. 

Eardicy, E. Exeter, dealer in glass. .4tt. Turner, Exeter. 

Evans, W. Wootton, Oxfordshire, butcher. 4/t- Haynes, 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire. 

Fossey, J, Dunstable, Bedfor-lshire, straw hat manufactu- 
rer, Att, Birkett, Bond court, Walbrook. 

Foreshaw, A. Whitechapel, High street, victualler. it. 
Noy, Mincing lane. 

Ford, W. Pickett street, Temple Bar, auctioneer. <?t. 
Hughes, Bear Yard, Lincoln’s Inn fields. 

Att. Terry, Rumford. 


Att. Worth, 


Atte Morgan, Man- 


Alt. 
Clayton and Co. Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Gell, EB. and A. Wirksworth, Derbyshire, grocers. Aft, 
Swettenham, Wirksworth. 

Guest, E. Birmingham, grocer. 4tt. Lowe, Birmingham. 

Grey, F. Monkwearmouth, coalhtter. 4tt, Davidson, Bi- 
shop Wearmouth. 

Graham, J. Chorley, and Harrison, J. Prescot, Lanca~- 
Shire, liquor merchants. Aft. Startisant, Preston. 

Green, R. C. Lincoin’s Inn, money scrivener, .4é/. Dawes, 
Angel court, Turogmorton street. 

Hyde, A. Brandon, sudolk, liquor merchant. Fuller, 
Brandon. 

Hail, F. Jermyn street, cordwainer. Ait. Palmer, Barnard's 
inn, Holborn. 

Hurry, N. and Jones, (. H. Liverpool, merchants. 
Lace and Co. Liverpou!. 

Harvey, J. Springficld, Essex, bricklayer. 
Chelmsford. 

Horley, R. Epsom, pork butcher. Att. Guy, Epsom. 

Heaion, D. widow, Heaton, M. J. and W, Springhead, 
Yorkshire, cotton twist spinners. Att. Delafare, Kighley. 

Hill, B. Little St. Martin’s lane, Westminster, man’s mer- 
cer, Att. Cockeyne and Co. Fore street, Cripplegate. 

Hargreare, ©. and Goodwin, J. Mauchester, merchants. 
Att, Cheshyre and Co, Manchester, 

Humphreys, R. Stamford, Lincolnshire, linen draper. 4/1. 
Thompson, Stamford. 

Hutchinson, R. Manchester, joiner. 
chester. 

Heppell, J, Monkweremouth, Durham, sail maker. 
‘Thompson, Bishop Wearmouth. 

Hartley, J. Kendal, Westmoreland, shoemaker. Att. Wil- 
son and Sons, Kendal, 

Holdsworth, W. Addingham, Yorkshire, flax spinner. 
Jackson, Hull. 

Hayden, J. Mitcham, Surrey, butcher. 
Barber's Hall, Monkwell street. ; 

Heginbothim, W. M. Manchester, cotton spinner, 
Newton, Heaton Norris, 

Hiley, J. Leeds, devler. Att. Lee, Leeds. 

Harun, R. Tottenham court road, victuallcr. Hutch- 
inson and Co, Addle strect. 

Hollyer, J, Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. Att. Trough- 
ton, Coventry. 

Holroyd, R. Sowerby, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer. 
Att. Wiglesworth and Co. Halitax. 

Holden, J. and J, Salford, dyers. Att. Heslop, Manehester, 

Hillman, W. Walt @n Cross, Herts, grocer. tt. Reynolds, 
Castle street, Falcon square. 

Holmes. Hersham, nurseryman. 4¢t. Clarke, Sadlers? 
heli, Cheapside. 

Hartland, W. jun. Bristol, house carpenter. At’. Baynton 
and Co. Bristol, 

Inglish, J. and G, Preston, drapers, 
verpcool. 

Jones, R. Gower street, Whitechapel, silk winder, 
Bland, Racquet court, Ficet street. 

Jarman, P. and Lianfhaugel Brympabean, Brecon, woo} 
dealgys. att, Evans, Rhayader, Kacnor. 

Jones, J. Becles, Lancasiire, alchouse keeper. Att. Milne 
and Co, Manchester. 

Jones, A. Portsea, siopseller. 
Aldgate. 

Kinch, H. jun. and Kinch, J. Fareham, timber merchants, 
4tt. Padion and Co. Fareham. 

Luck, M. etherwise Sears, St. Martin’s le Grand, dealer. 
Att. Fryect, Millbank street, Westminster. 

Lay, J. B. Manches‘er, co'ton manufacturer. RL & 
C. Jackson, Manchester. 

Lomax, 8. Tonge, in Prestwich, Lancashire, victvaller. A¢t. 
Woodcock, Bury. 

Leach, W. Horton, Yorkshire, wool stapler. tt, Hail 
stoue and Co, Bradford. 
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Alt, 
Att. Copland, 


Att. Morgan, Man- 
Alt. 


Att. Smith & Co, 
Atty 


Att. Blackstock, Li- 
Att, 


Ati, Isaacs, Mitre court, 
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Lyo 9, 8S. Ormond House Academy, Chelsea, dealer. Ait. 
Benton, Union street, Southwark. 
a C. L. Oud Jewry, factor, Att. Swain and Co, Old 


ewry. 

Lewis, L, Newcastle upon Tyne, linen draper. Aft. Swain 
and Co. Old Jewry. 

Lewis, L. and Rudd, F, Newcastle upon Tyne, milliners. 
Att. Lambert, Newcastle. 

Macfadzen, 1. Liverpool, merchant. 4ét. Cramp and Co. 
Liverpool. 

Mount, K.and Reberts, W. Ange! court, merchants. Aft. 
Blunt and Co. Old Pay Oitice, Broad street. 

Makeham, J. Upper Thames street, cheesemonger. Alt. 
Wild, Warwick square, Newgate street. : 

Maclachlan, J. Harford place, Drury lane, cabinet maker, 
Att. Surman, Goideo square. 

Merrefield, J. Grantham, money scrivencr. tt, White, 
Grantham. 

Mariin, J. Louth, Lincolnshire, ship carpenter, 
land, Kingston upon Hutl. 

Mortis, W. Mauchester, leather seller. Aft. Kearsley and 
Co. Manchester, i 

Marshall, W. Newark Trent, draper. 4¢f, Mason, St. 
Michael's Alley, 

Mason, W. H. Heartly plice, Kent road, paper hanger. 
Att. Kippon, Grange road. 

Moon, J. Manehester, and Maymon, W. Haslingden, Lan- 
cashire, cotton manufacturcrs. 4t!. Duckworth & Co. 
Manchester. 

Miles, J, Bermondsey street, Southwark, corn dealer. Att. 
Newcombe, Vine street. 

Myers, BD. T. Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper, 4tt. Edwards, 
Jun. Spalding, Lincoinshire. 

Odell, P. Sloane square, Ciicisea, bricklayer. Ne'son, 
King’s road, Chelsea. 

Ogden, C. Leeming, Yorkshire, worsted spinner, 4tt. De- 

fare, Kighiy. 

Ports Longhenton, Northumberland, chandler. 
Ciayten and Co, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Poiding, J.jun. Manchester, alehouse keeper. Fearn- 
head, Manchesicr. 

Penney, W. Fox Back lane, Deptford, victualicr. Att, Hen- 
son, Dorset street, Salisbury square. 

Piper, J. and Winder, K. Richmond, Surrey, grocers. 
Senior, Richmond, 

Paine, R, Raine, Essex, shopkeeper. As. Fillinghain, Union 
street, Whitechapel. 

Pearce, J. St. Albin’s street, Pall mall, ladies’ shoemaker. 
Mit. Denton and Co. Field court, Gray’s inn. 

Poulton, ‘I. Rost, Hee ordshire, timber nicrchant. Ait. 
Voilson, Newhouse, Herefordshire. 

Percwal, Js L. Prescott strect, merchant. Att, Wilde, jun. 
Castle street, Falcon square. 

Pelmer, J, Canterbury, taylor. Att. Revnoids, Folkestone. 

Rees, D. Lianelly, Carmarthcushire, shopkeeper, Da- 
vies and Co. Swansea. 

Renton, J. Gioucester ‘lerrace, Stepney, master mariner. 
Lawrence lane. 

Rose, W. Keusington, brewer. 
Soho. 

Hound, J Pelsajl, Staffordshire, factor. 4. Hoiland, Bir- 
mngham. 

Repyeu, J. and J. Ciapham, coal dealers. 
Wine Office court, Flect street. 

Ficlards, J. Colchester, draper. Sarjeant, Colchester. 

Rimington, E. Liverpeol, timber imerebant. Barus 
well and Co. Liverpool. 

Knodes, W. Friday street, warehLouseman, Att. Whittaker, 
Rroad court, Long acre. 


Att. 


Alien, Carlisie street, 


4. Harman, 


Rovbins, K. Bumingham, piumber. Dent, Hanley, 
Stafford. 
Ran J. Leeds, grocer. Ait. Lee, Leeds, 


un, J. Liverpool, silversmith. ft, Phillips, Liver> 


Bickman, W. Northampton, linen draper. Wilkinson 
and Co. Woite Lion Street, Spitalfields, 

J. Broad street, underwriter. Ait. Spottiswoode, 
Tokenheouse yard. 

Feed, T. Biohopsyate street, cheesemonger. vt. Burt, 
strect, Coutched friars. 

Ro») won, T.Mancies'er, innkeeper. 40. Law, Manchester. 

Ridicy, J. Manchester, tailor, Milne, Manchester. 

Seabrook, K. Grea Bradley, butcher. Att. Coo- 
per, Cambridge. 

Svisbury, J. B.eter, cabinet maker. Att. Turner, Exeter, 

G. Copthail Cliambers. Hones and Co, 
Viark lane. 

Simpyon, G. Copthail Chambers, merchant. 471, Holmes 
and Co. Mark tane. 

Stroud, J. Walton upon Thaines, Surrey. brick maker. 4?t. 
Clark and Co. Chertsey. 

Sianlev, H. Newark upon Trent, scrivener. tt. Godfrey 
and Co. Newark upon rept. 

Seawar’, . Union place, Kent road, builder. 
and Ce. York street, Southwark. 


4th. Alcock 


List of Bankrupts. 
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Sewell, G. Deptford, victualler. Att. Pearce and Co. Pa- 
ternoster row. 

Saunders, M. Strand on the Green, Turnham green, malt- 
ster. Att. Davies, Warwick street, Golden square. 

Spencer, S. Exeter, spirit merchant. Art. Daniel, Man- 
chester. 

Thomason, R. Stainfng, Lancashire, corn dealer. Alt. Star- 
tissamt, Preston. 

Tomunson, J. and C. Chester, brewers, and vinegar ma- 
kers. 4tt. Potts aud Co. Chester. 

Varndell, W. Hartford bridge, coachmaker. Ate. Vincent» 
Bedford street. 

Vinn, T. Clement’s lane, Lombard street, dealer. Att, $4 
rel, Surrey street, Strand. 

Woolley, J. P. Walham Green, Middlesex, brewer. Ait. 
Taylor, Took’s court, Chancery lane. 

Woddilove, R. Ainsworth mill, Lancashire, calico printer. 
Art. Seddon, Manchester. 

Wright, ‘T. Dulverton, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 
Reucell, Tiverton. 

Wasiungton, J. Ashbourne, Derbyshire, sadler. 4¢t. Buchan- 
nan, Ashborne. 

Wain, J. Mount street, Lambeth, merchant. /#. High- 
moor, Bush lane, Cannon street. 

Wood, ‘Tf. Shettield, merchant. Att, Blakelocke, Temple, 

Whithall, C. Fenchurch street, warehouse keeper. Aff. 
Carpenter and Co, Basinghall street. 

Wills, I. H. Lamb’s Conanit street, linen draper. Att. 
Beli and Co. Bow lane, Cheapside. 

Wrigley, J. Pitt street, Blackfriars road, hat manufacturer. 
& ‘laylor, Took'’s court, Cursitor street, Chancery 
ane, 

Woolley, M. Stayley bridge, Lancashire, cotton spinner. 
4tt. Halstead and Co Manchester. 

Willams, W. Swineshead, Lincoinshire, grocer. Att. Dick- 
inson, Hull. 

Williams, R. Oxford street, straw hat maker. Att. Denton 
and Co. Pield court, Gray's Inv. 

Webb, J. Manchester, calico manufacturer. Att. Morgan, 
Manchester. 

Wilkins, J. and Lacey, T. Basinzhal!l street, factors. Afr. 
Waiton, Girdllers’ hall, Basingtali street. 

Watkis, T. I. Salford, Lancaslure, cotton merchant. tt. 
Heslop, Manchester. 

Whitehead, J. Bolton le Moors, Laneashire, hatter. Att. 
Law, Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 


S$. Brunn, Charing cross, sword cutler.——-J. Thompson, 
Hand court, wholesai¢ stationer.—J. Richmond, South 
Shicids, merchant.—K. Walker, Leicester, dealer.——J. 
Phillips, Bradnocks Marsh, miller.~-R. Swaine, Halifax ; 
J. Swaine, Skircoat, Habfax ; Swaine, London; H. 
and J. Swainc, Halifax; and H. Ramsbotham, Bradford, 
merchants.—S. Purkiss, Acton Green. carpenter.——T. 
Bailey, Liverpool, timber merchant.—-W. Jones, Liver. 
pool, siationer.~C. Morris, Buslinthorpe, manufacturer. 


G. Beaver, Tavistock place, Saint Pancras, stone mason,— 
J. Powell, Wapping street, coflin maker.-——-J. Sharp, 
Phoeuix street, Saint Pancras, paper hanger._——s. Storr, 
Wisbech St. Peter's, plunber.—T. Herbert, Arundel st. 
merchan!.—B. Nordeu, Exeter street, Strand, grocer. 


J, and W. Wilson, Dean’s court, St. Martin’s le Grand, 
warehousemen.—J. Alfrey, jun. Carshalton, carpenter. 
~—R. Bades and G. Knowles, Birmingham, siver platers. 


J. Bottomley, Leeds, timber merchant.—T. Mitchell, New- 
castle upon Tyne, linen draper.—E£. Roberts, Bush lanc, 
mercbant.—W. Mason, Huntingdon, grocer.—J. Varlcy, 
Manchester, drysalter. 


R. Partridge, Clement's Inn, merchant.—C. B. Von Essen, 
Gray’s Inn Cotlee house, merchant,——J. Paton, Bow 
Church yard, warehouscman.—-8. Payne, 'Change alley, 
hatter.—P. Baxter, Southampton buildings, mariner.—J. 
Potter and W. Monkman, Silver street, warehousemen. 
--S. Houton aud 8. Rich, Woodstock street, tailors.—J. 
3}, Hopkinson, & Co. Sheffield, saw and edge tool manu- 
tacturcrs.—B, Hunt, Brighthelmstone, cabinet maker. 


G. Grifen, Tooley street, sacking manufacturer.—-W. Ni- 
cholis, Minchinhampton, clothier.-—-J. Jackson, New- 
ington causeway, brash maker.—R. S*racey and Co. Cat. 
eaton street, factors.—D. Aichison, Weeden Beck, dra- 
per.--R. Nesbitt, Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer.—J. Can- 
ning, Birmingham, plater.--G. Grimes, Gt. Warner st. 


be 


linen dvaper.—J. Kay and Co, Preston, machine makers. 


J. Townson, Plymouth Dock, hatter.—V. Busigney & Ce. 


Liverpool, merchants, 
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State of Trade, 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, 20th March, 1808. 


We feel no trifling sensation of pleasure in 
being enabled to state, that by reason of the 
favourable appearance assumed by the nego- 
ciation pending between this country and 
America, as reported by the late accounts 
from that quarter of the globe, commerce in 
some degree begins to resume its vigour. It 
is needless to say, that an adjustment of the 
differences between the United States and 
Great Britain, is, at this moment, a grand 
desideratum in the mercantile world. Ame- 
rica may in most respects reimburse us for the 
loss we sustain, by the interruption of our in- 
tercourse with Russia; and, moreover, may 
serve as an antidote to the baneful effects 
which the rigid execution of the French Em- 
peror’s designs are intended to produce, in re- 
gard to our trade with the Northern parts of 
Europe. From those places we have, from 
time immemorial, procured wood, an article 
absolutely necessary for the carrying on of 
our commerce with every part of the world ; 
in this valuable commodity North America 
abounds ; and, on the other hand, no part of 
the world stands more in need of our manu- 
factures. 

It is clear, therefore, that America in culti- 
vating an intercoure with England reaps dou- 
ble mae ; as she also finds a ready mar- 
ket for her cotton wool, the vast quantities 
whereof grown in Georgia and other parts of 
that continent, would, in case of rupture with 
Britain, lie totally useless upon the hands of 
the proprietors, since the consumption of the 
artiele in aiay other part of the globe, is by no 
means comparable to that of our extensive ma- 
nufactures. 

The commercial equipments for the Brazils 
are numerous, and the adventurers and specu- 
lators attracted by this new commercial mag- 
net are equally so. We trust that they will 
be careful to make ascertments of articles 
suited to the different markets of Portuguese 
America; for their government, we would 
recommend them to assort commodities of the 
best description for Rio Janeiro; they will 
not find their account in offering coarse goods 
for sale at that place; although among the 
natives of the country articles of this species 
may meet with purchasers.—We form high 
expectations with regard to the returns from 
Brazil; we well know the excellent quality of 
its tobacco, its sugar, and the wood whereto it 
gives name. It is to be hoped, that the 
specimens we shall receive of these, will not 
derogate from their ancient reputation. 

Large quantities of port wine have within a 
few alee brought into the market; but 
the prices coutinue much the same as before 5 ; 
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the reason is very obvious, we have little hopes 
of a further supply, at least for some time ; for 
the same reason we are inclined to think that 
the prices will gradually rise, in proportion to 
the distribution of the stock now on hand, 
which however is very great. 

Our manufacturers complain, but we little 
doubt that what we have already mentioned, 
will inspire them with hope, and when mat- 
ters are settled, in the manner we sincerely 
wish they may be, their meritorious exertions 
will be crowned with as much success as they 
can desire. 

To a certainty, the GREAT interests of this 
nation are as yet not shaken as our adversary 
desires: if distress is felt in some places, others 
are prosperous; and if occupation is with 
difhiculty procured in some branches of busi- 
ness, and in some towns; Pi others find 
ample resources in their industry, and are 
even uncommonly full of inhabitants; for 
instance, we have the best authority for say- 
ing, that in the town of Birmingham, about 
14 years ago, there were 2,030 houses empty : 
this was ascertained by the then new measure 
of purchasing the Land Tax :—whereas, at 
this present time, the number is very trifling 
indeed. 

Raw sugars sell freely, and some purchases 
have been made for exportation. The refined 
market supports its prices, and is rather bare of 
goods, all the low lumps having been sold for 
crushing. 

Some large sales of coffee have been made 
this week, at 2s. and 5s, advance. 

At the East India Company's sale just end- 
ed, common bohea teas sold about 14d. per 
lb. on the average, advance ; good teas were 
pretty steady. Congous have advanced from 
Id. to 2d. per lb. Hysons, if any thing, are 
rather dearer than at last sale; but Twankavs 
may be quoted from Id. to 14d. per Ib. 
cheaper. 


London Imports from Feb. 19 to March 22. 


— No. 
149,938 
— 68 


Skins, Deer 
Chincilla — 
Leopard — 
Mogadore do, 
Lisb, Lamb 
Kid 


Hides, Hambro’ 
B. Ayres — 
Horse —- 
Westindia — — 

Hemp, Petersb. 


Seal — — 
Corn, Wheat 
Barley 
Beans — — 
Oais 
Peas last 
Wine, Port —-pipes 
Others 
Wood, Dant. Fir ps. 
Norway do. 
Dant. Deals 827 
Norway da, 1,120 
Sugar cks. 715 boxes 9,450 
Coffee cks. 286 bags 4,1l® 
Brandy — — pipes —~ 
Gin 
Rum — — 4 
Tallow marguetas — 459 
Flour 


_ 


~ 
~ 


Wool, Spanish 
German 
S. America 
Others 

Cotton, W. India bi 
Surinam, &c. 
Brazil 
Demerara 
Georgia 
United States 
Siavrne 
Varvadess 
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203) Price 
a) rices of various Article 
rticles.—Meteorological Tat! 
Smithfiek (204 
er 
Feb the offal. COURSE OF EXCHANGE 
M. 6d. 5s. Od. 6s. ‘Gd. Lamb. Amsterdam, 2 us. 35-7 Cadi To 
44 6 otterdam, 2 jilba — — 
© 6 4, 2us. 11- 41 Sc 
0 on tona, 2 4 ghon — — 
Newvate and Le: 24 Us. 34-7 | Geno 49} Wi 
Feb. 20 4 4 by the carcase. s date 23-9 Venige ner 455 Jan 
Mar. 7 605 8 »2us. — 23-13 | Naple Sov 
46 4 6 6 Bordeaux I aples U 
5 8 Madrid, in paper 98-13 | Lisbon <- — 60 Die 
21 4 6 6 Ditto, eff. Oporto — — 
{ 5 6 6 O 6 ntto, eff, — — 41 Dubli 60 Ma 
Cadiz, in pap. — — 10% Sal 
James’s.* Agio B. of Holl: — iif 
Feb. 29 £6 £2 11 Rig 
110 Straw Br 
660 21 £6 6042 80 METEOROLOGICAL T Ces 
“V4 6100 2 0 660 2100 AL TABLE, 
21 6 60 6 60 2160 Bal 
2140 CE sess f 
R PRICE OF HOPS. Feb 545 Lin 
ags. eb. Por 
£4 100 £6 Kent 91} 29 37! 31 We 
4 10 5 Sussex 4 £7 0} 80 | 39 | 33 16 Fair Bris 
4 10 5 Fan. 6 | 23 | 32) 38) 35] 437 Fair Yar 
10 10 35137133) 15 Ald 
‘a PRICE OF 5 | 34 | 37 | 30 5 Cloudy Inv 
50 to 56lb. each 26 | 30 | 39 26 Fair Tor 
ona, | 27 | | 49] 30 Got 
Crop Hides for cuttin 98 | 38 | 48 | 45 3l Fair 
Flat Ordinary — — — 224 29 | 45 | 52 | 46 Fair Mu 
| | Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. aa _-_ 17 Mar. ’ 10 Cloudy Nev 
i Ditto, 50 to 70 Ib. 34 1] 47 | 52) 48] 
of ab verage per stone 4133151135 31 Cloudy 
Candles, per dozen, 12s 112s.; curd, 116s. 6133 | 45 | 33 42) 27 Fair 
COALS IN TH 60 | 28 ~ D 
Mar. 4 54 6 495. Od, to 585.6d. 11 32 | 42 35 19 Cloudy Cof 
} 1k 49 3 53. 0 58 9 12 | 33 | 89 | 37 21 Cloudy D 
| 91 53 9 51 3 57 6 13 38 | 42 35 15 Cloudy Cott 
Delivered at 12s. p 14] 35/41! 35 »19 | 25 Cloudy 1 
per chaldron advance 15 | 34 | 44 | 36 Ja ,10 19 Cloudy 7 
| 9,9 ‘ai 
PRICE OF BREAD 4 37 41 32 D 
Feb Peck Loaf. Half Peck Q 7 | 32 | 34) 29 99 Cur 
cb. 29 3. Od Quartern. 18 | 32 | 34 | 20 5 Cloudy Deal 
Old. Os. 14d. 19 | 32 | 37 | 36 15 Cloudy D 
14 3 10 i 114 20 | 40 47 | 40 14 Cloady 
9 it 995 D 
Th ose mal ked — 
of the s * are taken at the highest The Average Pri Flax 
ices of Navigable C 
| Stock, Fire Office Sher Bavie ‘anal, Dock Gall. 
LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WH 1808, at the Office of M 2 ee Gen 
7 53 iss. 34d. . Gur 
Mar. 4 3.540 — 72 6% Staffordshire and Worcestershi dD 
— 72 4% BE —Grand Junction, £91. De per annum Di 
FLOUR. £50 at £43.—Grand Surre itto Bonds of Hem 
Feb. 20 10,594 £50.—Kennet and Avon 5-—Croydon, D: 
Average Gls. 9d de la Zouch, C £22.—Ashby Indig 
— — 61 each at £43.—Globe Canal, bonds of Di 
60 Stack, £142 10s. to £143 India Di 
~-J.ondon Dock Steck per cent. Di 
| do Stock, £109 per cent. P n ts 
Lead 
Loow 
dat 
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To Bengal, Madras, or China, 

Ditto out and home.. 

Madeira. . 

Windw: and Leeward is lands. . 8 gs. tet. 41. 

Jamaica.. 

South W hi ile Asher ry rand ‘back. 

Un. States of America (Brit. ships). ...—= 

Vitto (American ships) 

Malaga and places adjacent......-+ 

Salonica, Gallipoli, 20gs. ret. 10/. 

Lisbon and Oporto 

Riga, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh des 

Brazil and South America : 

Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen seis 

Glasgow 

Dublin, Cork, Waterford, ‘Newry, Bel- 
fast, ‘and L ondonderry.. 

Limerick, Galway, or Sligo. ret. 2/, 

Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight.. 14 gs. 

Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm, or Plym..... 2g. 

Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. W hith. 2es. 

Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 14 gs, 

Alderney, Guernsey, or gs. 

Inverness, Shetland, Orkoey Islands, gs. 

Tonningen (neutrals)..... 

Gottenburg, &c... 

Stockholin, 

Musquito shore, Hone uras, ke. 10 gs. 

Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore.. .6 gs. ret. 3/. 


gs. 


++ gs. 


London Premiums of Insurance, March 20, 1808. 
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Cape G H. or St. Helena (Comp, ships).... 4 gs. 
Liwerpool, Bristol, to eres Wa- 

or Cork.. 1 gs. 
Lisbon or Oporto 
Madeira... fetal. 
Jamaica or Leeward Islands 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) . 

(American ships) ........10 gs. 
Dublin, Cork, W Waterford, 
To London. . 
Lisbon and Oporto.. 
United States of America (Bri. ‘ships).. 
Ditto American ves 
West Indies...... 
Liverpool or Chester ..... 205. 
The to Yarmouth, Hall, &e. 
Bristol, Lancast. Dublin, &c. 
Poole and Dartm.—Exeter and Piym. 

to Newfoundland. . 

Newfoundland to Jamaica, and Leeward 

To Lisbon or Oporto........ 
Toany one port in the Unit. Kingdom 8 ret. 32. 
Jamaica to the U. States of America ....15 gs. 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland... 129g. 
To any one port in the Unit. Kingd. ...... 10g. 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un. States Am. 10gs. 
East Indies to 


1! gs. 


6g5.1.3. 


15 gs. 


Carve nt, 
American pot-ash, percwt.£3 17 Oto£#4 
Barilla 
Brandy, Coniac .... g 
Ditto Spanish 
Camphire, refined 
Ditto unrefined cwt. 16 10 
Cochineal, garbled 0 
Ditto East-India.. .. 
Coffee, fine ...... CWt. 0 
Ditto ordinary 3 16 
Cotton Wool, Surinam. 
Ditto Jamaica ., 
Ditto Smyrna... 
Ditto East India 
Currants, Zant.... 
Deals, Dantz .... piece 
Ditto Petersburgh... 
Ditto Stockholm .... (0 
Elephants’ Teeth «30 
- Sciivell 18 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey .... 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 
Ditto English ; 
Gum Arabic, Turkey cwt. 
Ditto Sandrach .. 
Dino Tragacanth 
Ditto Seneca.... 
Hemp, Riga 
Ditto P etersbuigh . 
Indigo, Caracca ... 
Ditto Fast-India 
Iron, British, bars, ton 
Ditto Swedish .... 
Ditto Norway 
Ditto Archangel...... 
Le pss 
Ditto red 
wh te-——— 
Lorwood chips —— ton 


Mad ter, 


Durch crop, cwt. 


4 
1 
1 
0 


24 


March 20, 1808. 
Mithogany—— f.£0 1 5 £0 110 
| Oak plank, Dantz. —last 11 0 O 12 00 
Ditto American none 
| Oil, Lucea,—-25 gal. jar uncertain 
Ditto spermaceti —ton 89 
Ditto whale ——~—— 24 
Diito Florence, $ chest 
Pite’>, Stockholm —cwt. 
Quicksilver tb. 
Raisins, bloom cwt. 
Rice, Carolina —— 
Ditto East-India 
Rum, Jamaica gal. 
Ditto Leeward I. 
Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 
Shellack— 
Silk, thrown, Italian—!b. 
Silk, raw, Ditto —— 
Ditto China—— 
Ditto Beng. novi 
Ditto Organzine 
Sugar Jamaica ——-—-cwt. 
East Indian —— 
Lumps ———---- 
Tallow, English cwe. 
Ditto Russia, white — 
Ditto yellow — 
Tar, Stockholm ——bar. 
Tin in blocks ———cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl. —— ib. 
Ditto Virginia -- 
Wax, Guinea — 
Whale-fing — ton 
Wine, Red port — pipe 
Ditta Lisbon 
Ditto Madeira ——-— 
Ditto Vidonia ——-— 
Ditto Calcavella —— 
Ditto Sherry 
Ditto Mountain — 
Ditro Claret: hogs. 
Yarn, Mohair 
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STATE OF TIJE ROYAL NAVY, Marcu, 1808.——Grand Total, 1075. 


Of the line. 50 to 44 guns. Frigates. Sloops. Gun- brigs. Total. 


In Commission ......... 144 20 175 245 219 774 
Building .................. 57 0 18 18 10 _ 103 
In Ordinary ............. 53 15 1) 22 204 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 20th Fesavary to 20th Mancn, 1808. 
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